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BAKER  MARSH  NAMED 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
WIRE  SERVICE  EDITOR 


Long  famous  for  its  overseas  coverage,  the  Chicago 
Daily  Nev\/s  Wire  Service  today  is  augmented  with 
a  well-rounded  selection  of  the  day’s  top  domestic 
news,  sports  reports,  Washington  commentary, 
fashion,  beauty,  books,  records,  and  other  features. 

Now  Baker  Marsh,  with  a  background  of  21  years 
as  telegraph,  foreign  and  CDN  wire  editor,  is  devoting 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  CDN  Wire  Service. 

Longest-established  of  all  the  nation’s  supplementary 
wire  services,  CDN  today  serves  more  client 
newspapers  than  ever  before  in  its  illustrious  history- 
and  with  longer  hours  of  transmission. 

The  CDN  Wire  Service,  under  Editor  Baker  Marsh, 
can  help  you  turn  out  a  better  newspaper  faster  and 
easier-a  more  interesting  newspaper  for  your  readers. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 


Baker  Marsh 


The  News  American 
has  the  lairgest 
circulation  of  any 
Alaryland  daily 
newspaper* 


Of  households  reached,  52 fo  are  exclusive  News  American  homes. 
Homes  that  cannot  be  reached  by  any  other  daily  newspaper.** 

So  it’s  no  surprise... 

...that  The  News  American  gets  more  than  half  the  lineage  of 
Baltimore’s  retail  advertisers  who  use  just  one  daily  newspaper.*** 


•ABC.  March  31.  1965 
•Daniel  Starch  and  Staff 


•Compiled  from  Media  Records 


The  News^ 


imencan 


Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck — The  Comic  Weekly 


from  research  in  print 


this  rugged 
counter/  stacker 
is  STA-Hi's 

METRO 


At  last  there's  a  counter  stacker  with 
built-in  brawn  and  reliability  that 
measures  up  to  the  demanding  service 
called  for  on  the  largest  dailies. 


Metro  Stick/Mister  operating  at  The  San  Diego  UNION  and  EVENING  TRIBUNE 


STA-HI  drew  upon  their  30  years'  experience  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  needs  of  newspapers  and  designed  smooth, 
lineal  motion  into  the  STA-HI/Bonnier  Metro  Stack/ 
Master.  They  added  flexibility,  compactness,  and  made 
the  Stack/Master  so  easily  portable  that  one  man  can 
»  move  it  from  one  location  to  another  in  a  minute  or  less. 
They  designed  out  all  requirements  for  compressed 
air,  all  reciprocating  motions  that  cause  premature 
wear  or  component  failure,  all  finicky  electronics  and 
complicated  hook-ups  that  create  excessive  mainte¬ 
nance  problems. 


There’s  a  long  list  of  benefits  that  go  with  the  Metro 
Stack/Master .  .  .  it’s  Milgo  Counter  equipped  for  accu¬ 
racy  of  + 1  paper  per  10,000,  and  that’s  at  maximum 
70  M  per  hour  speeds.  Further,  it’s  programmable  and 
an  automatic  jam  release  is  standard  equipment  to 
reduce  press  down  time  should  a  jam  occur. 

The  Metro  Stack/Master  is  the  counter  stacker  that  can 
reliably  cure  the  space  and  handling  problems  in  your 
mail  room.  Write,  wire  or  phone  today  for  all  facts  .  . . 


2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663 
(714)  546-8000 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 


435  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60611 
(312)  467-4441 


60  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  MU  2-6636 


1850  North  St.  Paul 
Wichita.  Kansas  67213 
(316)  942-6225 


85  rue  Gaucheret 
Brussels,  Belgium 
(02)  15.48-67 
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We 

Didn’t 

Know 

We 

Had  It 
So 

Good! 


Giving  suburban  readers  the  kind  of  news  they 
want  is  no  problem  for  us.  Many  years  ago  we 
began  two  part-run  editions.  We  don’t  even 
know  who  came  up  with  the  idea.  But,  they 
seemed  to  work  out  even  though  they  were 
trouble.  Someone  suggested  we  prune  them. 

Just  about  this  time,  other  newspapers  began 
to  inquire  about  how  we  were  solving  our 
‘suburban  reader  problem!  So  we  took  a  second 
look  and  realized  our  un-known  hero  of  the 
past  had  really  solved  a  problem  before  it  ever 
existed.  All  along  we  had  been  so  right  that 
we  forgot  about  prunning.  In  fact,  we  rushed 
and  started  the  BEACON  —  a  neat  tabloid 
for  sprawling  Virginia  Beach.  It’s  distributed 
once  a  week  in  both  our  papers.  Readers  like 
it  and  so  do  advertisers. 


Morning  and  Evening  Weekdays,  229,1 40—Sunda\s,  162,496 

_ > 


^irginian-^ilut 


Ledger- Star 

locfoik.  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virglnlo  Beach,  Virginia 


I  JULY 

j  1 1-16— International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Pere  Mar- 

'  quette  State  Park.  Grafton,  III.  < 

I  12-16 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Sheiraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

I  22-25 — Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  press  associations  pint  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

'  29-31 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting,  Grove  Park  Inn, 

I  Asheville. 

AUGUST 

I  2-13 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

6-7 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas,  Ocean 
Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

8- 1 (V— New  York  State  Sodety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Otesaga  Hotel, 
Cooperstown. 

8- 10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Biltmore  Hotel, 

Atlanta.  Ga.  i 

9- 1 1 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  18th  Annual  Conference,  Hilton. 

Denver,  Colo. 

13 -  The  Associated  Press  of  Montana,  East  Glacier  Lodge,  East  Glacier. 

14- 20 — International  Typographical  Union,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington. 

15- 17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Hotel  Amer¬ 
ica,  Houston. 

16- 27 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar.  Columbia 
University.  New  York  City. 

17- 20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.,  The  Dunes,  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

17- 21 — United  States  Student  Press  Association.  Annual  Congress,  Madison, 
Wis. 

22- 26— Association  for  Education  In  Journalism  Convention,  School  of 
Journalism,  Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

9-12 — New  England  Associated  Press  Executives  Association,  Black  Point  Inn, 
Prouts  Neck,  Scarborough. 

11-12 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

11-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

18 —  UPl  Editors  of  North  Carolina.  Piedmont  Motel,  Lexington. 

18- 19 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors.  Hotel  Muehlebech, 
Kansas  City. 

19- 21 — Inter-State  Circulation,  Managers  Assodah’on,  Marriott  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

23- 24 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empire 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

j  25-26— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

I  25-26— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn, 

1  Quincy. 

I  26-28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Palm 
Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

I  26-29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 

'  N.Y. 

I  27-Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
:  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

I  28-Oet.  2 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Statter-Hilton 
Hotel.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


OCTOBER 

5— The  Advertising  Research  Foundation  Conference,  Waldorf-Astoria 
I  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

I  5-6— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statlar 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

10- 13 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Southern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Chief  News  Executives  of 
newspapers  under  50,000,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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Dr.  Eugene  R.  Beem, 

economist  of  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
Company,  served  on  the  faculties  of 
the  University  of  California,  Kalamazoo 
College  and  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Wharton  School  of  Commerce 
before  joining  S&H  seven  years  ago. 

He  is  a  vice-president  and  heads  the  S&H 
Research  and  Development  Department. 
Here  are  his  answers  to  three  questions 
you  may  have  heard— or  asked— recently 
about  trading  stamps. 


Some  questions  and  answers 


covering  food  prices  over  a  Ihree-year  period.  It 
found  a  tiny  price  gap  of  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
opening  up  in  favor  of  non-stamp  supermarkets. 
But,  the  report  pointed  out,  even  that  tiny  differ¬ 
ence  “may  have  been  caused  in  part  by  the  non¬ 
stamp  stores  lowering  the  food  prices  to  meet  the 
competition  of  stores  adding  stamps.” 

A  special  series  of  studies  by  Verne  A.  Bunn  of 
the  University  of  Wichita,  compares  prices  in  areas 
where  stamps  are  restricted,  and  in  areas  where 
stamps  are  freely  used. 

Bunn’s  latest  study,  completed  t'his  spring,  con¬ 
firms  earlier  findings  that  there  is  “no  evidence 
that  stamp  use  leads  to  higher  retail  food  prices.” 

QHow  do  trading  stamps  affect  local  retail 
■  advertising? 

A  They  usually  tend  to  increase  it,  in  two  ways. 

■  Trading  stamps  are  a  stimulant  to  free  com¬ 
petition,  and  experience  has  shown  that  one  result 
after  stamps  are  introduced  in  an  area  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  ad  lineage.  Stamps  are  an  attraction  with 
which  a  merchant  hopes  to  increase  his  business. 
As  such,  they  are  something  to  be  advertised — not 
a  substitute  for  advertising.  In  addition,  the  re¬ 
sponse  from  non-stamp  merchants  usually  is  more 
lineage  about  their  attractions. 


QDr.  Beem,  a  few  food  stores  have  dropped 
■  stamps  recently.  Why  is  this  happening? 

Alt’s  quite  natural.  Some  stores  drop,  while 
■  others  adopt  a  stamp  program.  It’s  the  natu¬ 
ral  result  of  the  continuous  striving  of  food  mer¬ 
chants,  in  their  highly  competitive  field,  to  find  the 
most  effective  formula  for  attracting  customers. 

A  store  must  match  up  well  with  its  competitors 
on  many  points — price,  quality,  parking,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  so  on.  Like  all  forms  of  promotion,  trad¬ 
ing  stamps  are  subject  to  continuous  scrutiny 
and  testing. 

I  look  for  increased  activity  by  food  chains  in  test¬ 
ing  the  ways  a  store  spends  its  promotion  dollar. 
But,  on  balance,  I  foresee  the  continued  growth  of 
the  stamp  industry.  Our  first  quarter  sales  are  up 
5.5%  over  last  year.  This  compares  to  a  predicted 
increase  of  3.5%  overall  for  the  national  economy. 


X”  What  is  the  effect  of  stamps  on  prices? 

A  Minimal.  Despite  many  attempts  to  show 
that  in  some  unique  way  trading  stamps  and 
higher  prices  go  together,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
produce  a  reliable  study  establishing  this  as  a  fact. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  produced  a 
most  exhaustive  and  authoritative  study  in  1958, 


An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 


★  ★  ★ 


Edgar  Williams 
struck  gold 
in  Scandinavia. 


On  a  three  week  vaeation  trip  to  St  andinavia,  Edgar  Williams, 
staff  writer  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Today  Magazine, 
picked  up  five  Sunday  magazine  pieces.  23  columns,  nine  fea¬ 
tures  for  other  magazines,  and  two  photo  stories.  But  there’s 
still  lots  more  good  copy  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland.  For  tips  on  w-hat  is  curnmt  and  interesting,  call  the 
SAS  News  Bureau.  In  New  York  at  138-02  Queens  Boulevard, 
Jamaica  (212-657-8000);  in  Chicago  at  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue  (312-922-7710) ;  in  Los  Angeles  at  8929  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Beverly  Hills  (213-652-8612);  and  in  Montreal  at  1010  St. 
Catherine  Street  West  (819-L^N  1-8315^. 
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I'ERROK  IN  THE  OTY  ROOM 

I’ronuunceiiients  designed  to  chill  staffers  on  warm  lays.  ,  ,  , 

‘‘Some  thieving  SOB  stole  all  our  glossies  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  laz  Taylor.'’ 

“I  want  you  to  cover  that  School  Committee  meeting  tonight. 
It  may  go  until  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  so  tell  your  missus 
you’ll  be  late  for  your  anniversary  party.” 

‘‘The  waiting  room  is  swarming  writh  lawyers.” 

‘‘It’s  five  minutes  to  deacUine.  That’s  just  enough  time  for  you 
to  give  us  four  fast  takes.” 

‘‘Johnson,  Eckman  and  Medgars  called  in  sick.  Riley,  Wiley  and 
Kiley  are  on  vacation.  It’s  Cameron  and  Harvey’s  day  off.  I  called 
Bailey  and  Boswell  to  sub,  but  they’re  both  out  of  iitwn.  Ihat 
means  you  and  I  are  the  only  deskmen  today.  And  I  have  to 
leave  for  a  funeral  in  nine  minutes.” 

‘‘Here  they  come — and  they’re  ail  carrying  pitchforks.” 

‘‘We’ve  got  you  lined  up  for  a  free  trip  to  the  Ben  Soi-Tay 
Ninh  Road.  That’s  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Saigon.” 

‘‘Start  talking — and  it  better  be  good.” 

‘‘No  more  passes.” 

‘‘What  do  you  mean  this  story  is  new  with  you?  I  read  it  in 
the  New  York  Graphic  in  1924.” 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 

Just  when  we  were  shocked  by  the  stories  and  pictures  of 
destruction  wrought  by  the  South  Platte  River  floods  in  the 
heartland  of  Colorado  there  came  to  our  desk  a  copy  of 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  Colorful  Colorado  magazine  with  a  gdlery 
of  pictures  that  show'  what  a  colorful  state  it  is.  We  notice 
among  the  names  on  the  Editorial  Advisory  Committee  that 
of  Arthur  Ballantine  Jr.  and  an  article  by  Nancy  Wood,  entitled 
“Durango — Iron  Horse  of  the  West.”  From  this  we  learned; 

“Durango  has  a  pleasant  assortment  of  characters  from  the 
man  in  the  beaver  skin  hat  to  the  publisher  of  the  daily 
Durarifio  Herald  who  often  wears  odd  socks  and  writes  edi¬ 
torials  from  two  points  of  view. 

“Arthur  Ballantine  Jr.,  fortyish,  is  married  to  Morley  Cowles 
of  the  Look  magazine  empire  who  helps  him  run  the  Herald. 
'Fhirteen  years  ago  they  arrived  from  Minneapolis,  bought  the 
local  paper,  and  launched  a  hard-hitting  campaign  to  improve 
Durango’s  deplorable  water  conditions — a  heroic  act  which 
netted  them  enemies  and.  ultimately,  a  new  filtration  plant  and 
a  covered  reservoir.  Since  then.  Ballantine  stays  closer  to  the 
middle  of  the  road,  offends  practically  no  one,  and  happily 
flies  all  over  the  country,  writing  stories  as  he  goes.  He  turns 
up  on  ski  slopes  in  baggy  pants,  loves  parties,  and  donates 
large  sums  to  Ft.  Lewis  College  (a  new,  four-year  campus 
situated  on  a  bluff  with  a  spectacular  view  of  city  and  surround¬ 
ing  mountains).  He  recently  gave  his  house  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  townspeople  regard  him  with  affection  and  wonder 
what  his  opinion  really  is. 

“Said  a  town  father  recently,  ‘We  place  bets  on  whether 
Arthur’s  against  it  or  not.  If  you  cut  his  editorials  in  half, 
you’d  know  what  he  wanted.  He  means  well,  so  we  don’t  get 
mad.’  ” 

Reporter's  Prayer 

I..ord,  let  me  pluck  my  news  story  from  the  womb  of  Truth- 

Sheer  it  clean  from  the  messy  afterbirth  of  confusement  ana 
redundancy.  Wipe  it  dry  with  compassion  and  understanding. 
Set  it  down  in  singing  shining  simple  sentences.  Pat  it  with  strength 
soundly  to  set  it  squalling.  Baptize  it  with  printer’s  ink. 

Grant  me  that  my  stories  come  not  forth  stillborn  through 
exhausting  labor  pains  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  humdrum 
oblivion. 

Even  though  it  leaves  the  flesh  quivering  and  raw  and  yet  la 
be  sewn  back  together,  I  prefer  the  Caesarean  section,  and  to  la^ 
my  story  naked  of  swaddling  clothes  before  my  reader. 

Grant  me  this.  Oh  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  a  Reporter. 

— Guyla  Wallis  Morelsiw 
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YOU’VE  GOT  TO  FEED  THE  WHOLE  BIRD 
TO  KEEP  IT  HEALTHY 


Feeding  your  product  story  into  just  pai  t 
of  the  St.  Louis  market  won’t  do  the  j’ob. 
And  if  you’re  not  in  the  Globe-Democrat 
you’re  missing  the  choice  meat  of  this,  fat 
and  friendly  bird.  Fact  is,  the  Globe 
leads  in  circulation  (over  St.  Louis’ 
other  daily)  in  77  of  the  91  counties. 
This  includes  33  of  the  lai’gest  towns  and 
71  of  the  82  urban  towns  with  over 


2,500  population  outside  the  standard 
metropolitan  area. 


Source:  Latest  ABC  Audit  — September  30,  1964 

In  the  St.  Louis  TOTAL  MARKET  area, 
your  salesman  should  be  the 


St.ijfouis  (Blobt-lQcmnrrat 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Two-Day  Extension 

¥  AST  week,  E&P  applauded  the  rrL'’s  concession  for  a  seven-tlay  trial 
of  a  computer  at  the  New  York  Post  at  “the  first  realistic  action  on 
the  part  of  ITU  toward  New  York’s  newspaper  publishing  problems,” 
but  asserted  it  was  not  long  enough.  This  week  the  trial  period  was 
extended  for  another  two  days,  adding  up  to  a  total  of  less  than  10 
days,  which  is  a  “plus”  factor  but  still  not  long  enough.  If  ITU  will 
not  accept  the  production  experience  of  other  plants  around  the 
country  now  using  computers,  some  with  and  some  without  ITU 
contracts,  then  the  trial  period  in  New  York  City  should  be  long 
enough  to  gain  that  practical  experience.  It  should  also  be  city-wide. 

But,  while  a  little  progress  has  been  made  on  the  automation  front, 
courtesy  of  the  ITU,  the  Guild  is  threatening  to  create — or  perhaps 
we  should  sav  “recreate” — the  turmoil  that  existed  prior  to  the  con¬ 
tract  deadlines  earlier  this  spring.  W'^hile  tlisaster  was  averted  then 
by  agreement  among  publishers  and  unions  on  a  so-called  wage  pack¬ 
age,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  only  a  temporary  breathing  spell  while 
other  contract  elements  have  been  argued.  It  is  culminated  now  by  a 
9-to-l  strike  vote  by  a  thousand  Guild  members  at  the  Times. 

As  a  practical  matter,  strike  votes  traditionally  have  become  a  part 
of  the  collective  bargaining  procedure.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  necessary 
weapon,  in  the  opinion  of  labor  leaders,  for  the  economic  w'arfare  of 
contract  negotiations. 

But  a  strike  vote  taken  is  a  strike  authorization  to  l)e  used.  It  is 
union  brinkmanship.  A  newspaper  strike  in  New  York  City  now 
would  be  just  as  disastrous  as  a  strike  would  have  been  three  months 
ago.  We  hope  Guild  leaders  and  members  are  smart  enough  to  realize 
that. 


Newspaper  Legislation 

HE  governments  in  London  and  Ottawa  have  taken  one  more 
giant  step  in  their  campaign  to  control  the  press  of  their  resjiective 
countries  by  controlling  ownership.  Despite  all  the  protestations  to 
the  contrary  in  each  country,  this  legislation  does  involve  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  is  an  attempt  not  only  to  legislate  success  in  the 
publishing  business,  which  is  an  impossibility,  but  imposition  of 
government  control  over  who  may  own  or  buy  a  newspaper  o|}ens  the 
way  for  other  controls. 

In  London,  the  House  of  Commons  has  given  unanimous  approval 
to  a  bill  empowering  the  government  to  veto  newsjjaper  mergers. 
Any  person  will  be  liable  to  two  years  in  jail  or  an  unlimited  fine  if 
a  merger  produces  a  combined  circulation  of  three  million  copies 
weekly  or  more  without  prior  approval  of  the  government  board  of 
trade.  It  is  expected  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  approve  the 
measure  later  this  year. 

In  Ottawa,  the  Commons  gave  final  approval  to  a  bill,  and  sent 
it  on  to  the  Senate,  which  cancels  the  deductibility  for  tax  purposes 
of  advertising  expenditures  in  foreign-owned  publications  and  whidi 
also  is  designed  to  prevent  foreign  acquisitions  of  Canadian  newspa|}ers. 

The  opposition  of  newspaper  people  in  both  countries  to  these 
measures  has  had  little  effect. 

If  and  when  these  bills  become  law  it  will  be  the  beginning  of 
government  control  of  press  ownership  and  tvill  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  free  press  of  those  countries. 
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NE  V  YORK  APPLICAiNTS 

My  j  ine  11  letter  regarding  NYU 
JStudeiits  (June  5)  was  not  intended  for 
publication. 

Since  its  privacy  has  l)een  invaded, 
please  |•'.■rnlit  me  to  stress  the  point  of  its 
ihird  I'.iragraph — which  you  did  not 
print — w  liich  was  the  letter’s  raison  d’etre. 
Namely;  the  mental  stereotype  of  “New 
York  re-ident”  held  by  small-city  editors 
ihroughdit  the  country  makes  it  doubly 
lurd  for  inexperienced  graduates  to  ob¬ 
tain  experience,  even  if  they  are  ready  and 
•Tiling  to  relocate  miles  from  (iotham. 

.\s  I  put  it,  small  dailies  outside  the 
metropolitan  area  reject  New  York  ap¬ 
plicants  “time  after  time,  because  they 
(ear  that  anyone  accustomed  to  living  in 
New  York  City  won’t  he  able  to  adjust  to 
life  in  a  smaller  community  and  therefore 
won't  remain  as  a  permanent  employee  for 
a  couple  of  years  at  least.” 

Hkx  Altshuler 

Tilliamslmrg,  Va  . 


WEEKUES  PACKAGE 

On  page  28  (May  29)  you  quoted  Watts 
Walker,  senior  vicepresident  of  D.  P. 
Brothers  and  Company,  Detroit,  in  a 
‘peech  entitled  “Weekly  Newspapers,  the 
Forgotten  Medium”. 

He  specifically  asked,  “When  has  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  any  weekly  newspaper  ever  called 
on  a  national  advertiser?”  “How  often 
hare  weekly  newspapers  put  on  any  type 
of  presentation?”  “How  often  has  any 
group  of  weekly  newspapers  put  together 
any  type  of  even  primary  research?”  He 
further  stated  that  it  was  expensive  to 
buy  a  list  of  weekly  newspapers  and  that 
national  advertisers  really  don’t  need 
weekly  newspapers. 

What  Mr.  Walker  says  may  be  true  of 
some  weekly  newspapers,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  true  of  Los  Angeles  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  Incorgsorated.  We  have  our  own 
national  representative  set-up  calling  on 
national  advertisers  all  over  America.  Pre- 
stations  are  being  made  in  our  behalf 
in  every  major  advertising  city  in  the 
country  on  a  daily  basis.  We  have  devel¬ 
oped  all  kinds  of  research  material  in- 
duding  a  recent  and  very  comprehensive 
Facts  Consolidated  Readership  Study.  We 
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Daniel  in  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 

have  circulation  breakdowns  of  our  news¬ 
papers  and  the  amount  of  duplication  that 
exists  with  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
in  the  various  economic  areas  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  County.  We  have  put  together  a 
package  of  56  different  weekly  community 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  over 
1,300,000  and  at  a  milline  rate  of  $2.63 
which  is  not  expensive.  As  Mr.  Walker 
knows  this  is  far  below  the  average  daily 
newspaper’s  milline  rate  on  a  national 
basis  or  regional  basis  or  any  basis. 

William  J.  Rienzi 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

FASHIONS  IN  BOND 

W’e  read  with  great  interest  your  story 
(June  5)  concerning  the  James  Bond- 
Type  Pictorial  Women’s  Section  used  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Let  us  point  out  that  last  February  our 
women’s  editor,  Pat  McDonnell,  conceived 
this  idea,  created  it,  and  published  her 
Spring  Fashion  section  in  the  Daily  Breeze 
on  March  18. 

Miss  McDonnell  arranged  for  fashion 
models,  conferred  with  our  fashion  stores 
in  the  South  Bay  area  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  and  supervised  the  photographing 
of  the  James  Bond-Type  Pictorial  Wom¬ 
en’s  section  consequently  published. 

Our  artist  also  created  a  caricature  de¬ 
tective-type  who  romped  with  the  models 
through  the  pages  of  the  fashion  section. 

Jack  Webb 

Advertising  manager. 

Daily  Breeze, 

Torrance,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

GEOGRAPHY  LESSON 

For  your  information,  here’s  a  little 
lesson  in  geography:  There  is  one  Ashe¬ 
ville  (note  the  middle  E)  listed  in  the 
Rand  MeNally  Cosmopolitan  World  .\tlas. 
It  is  in  North  Carolina. 

The  atlas  lists  three  other  Ashvilles 
(note  no  middle  E).  One  is  in  Alabama, 
one  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  and  the  other  in 
Ohio. 

You  are  welcome  to  the  geography 
lesson. 

H.  H.  Hipps  Jr. 

Norfolk,  Va. 


EN(;LISH  in  INDIA 

Newspapers  printed  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  —  English  —  are  growing  steadily 
stronger  in  India  but  the  long-range  fu¬ 
ture  in  journalism  clearly  belongs  to  the 
nation's  own  ancient  tongues. 

At  the  moment,  however,  none  of  In¬ 
dia’s  14  major  native  languages  has  any¬ 
where  near  the  impact  that  English,  im¬ 
ported  by  British  colonialists  generations 
ago,  has  on  the  national  press. 

P’nglish  has  become  a  “link  language” 
used  by  officialdom  and  the  educated  in 
all  parts  of  India  to  communicate  with 
other  areas  where  sectional  languages  are 
spoken. 

For  this  reason,  the  Information  Minis¬ 
try  in  New  Delhi  expects  English-language 
newspapers  will  enjoy  their  dominant  po¬ 
sition  in  Indian  journalism  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period. 

India’s  constitution  envisaged  an  offi¬ 
cial  switchover  to  Hindi,  a  language 
spoken  mostly  by  Northerners,  by  1965. 
But  violent  opposition  from  non-Hindi 
areas  changed  all  this. 

Many  experts  now  say  Finglish  is  here 
to  stay  because  it  alone  can  serve  as  a 
national  language. 

Rancaswamy  Satakopan 

New  Delhi 

*  *  * 

HOLES  IN  STORY 

Your  “Evesdropping  Debated  in  New 
York”  story  (June  26)  overlooked  a  couple 
of  important  points: 

1.  The  “transcript”  released  by  the 
Liberal  Party  subsequent  to  report  was  but 
six-pages  long  and  could  not  have  been  a 
verbatim  report  of  a  90-minute  meeting. 

2.  All  of  the  charges  of  misquotation 
made  by  the  party’s  public  relations  man 
that  were  relayed  to  me  by  your  reporter 
were  refuted  by  me  point-by-point.  Your 
reporter  did  not  mention  the  PR  man  was 
not  at  the  meeting  of  his  party’s  policy 
sub-committee  or  that  he  agreed  at  the 
time  that  several  of  the  complaints  were 
absurd. 

Paul  Weissman 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Short  Takes 

STEP  TAKEN  ON  SEWAGE— IFa- 
tertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

♦  «  * 

5  DRAW  FINES  FOR  WRECKLESS 
DRIVING — Covington  (Ga.)  News. 

m  *  * 

SENTENCE  PLOTTERS  TO  BLAST 
NATIONAL  SHRINES  THURSDAY— 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

*  *  « 

Later  Everett  said:  “Of  course  it  was 
an  accident.  He  stepped  toward  me  in¬ 
stead  of  away  from  me.  It  was  lucky  I 
held  back  and  pulled  my  puncy.”  — 
Youngstown  (0.)  Vindicator. 

M  if  * 

Judge  Thomas  ordered  W — J — com¬ 
mitted  .  .  .  for  examination  by  a  psy¬ 
chiatric  stiff.  —  Duluth  (Minn.)  News- 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

They  fired  several  warning  shots 
through  the  widow  but  he  still  refused 
to  come  out.  —  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 
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The  New  York  Times 
International  Edition 
leads  all  American 
publications  in  Europe 
in  advertising 
volume 

During  the  first  five  months  of  this  (  While  the  runner-up  publication  lost 
year,  advertisers  placed  more  advertis-  47,568.) 

ingin TheNewYorkTimesInternational  There  must  be  a  reason  why  adver- 

Edition  than  in  any  other  American  pub-  The  Times  their  first  choice 

lication  in  Europe.  889,178  lines,  to  be  Europe.  To  get  the  reason 

e.xact-217,619  over  the  runner-up.  international  Edition 

Even  more  significant,  the  Interna-  Advertising  Department,  The  New  York 
tional  Edition  has  bettered  its  own  adver-  Times,  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York, 
tising  linage  mark  for  the  same  period  N.Y.  10036.  Or  call  (Area  code  212) 
last  year  with  an  increase  of  47,174  lines.  556-1574. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


July  3,  1965 


Virgil  Fassio 


Fassio  to  Detroit 


Circulation  Post 

Detroit 

Virjjil  Fassio,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Wilmin^rton  (Del.) 
Newspapers,  will  become  circu¬ 
lation  (li rector  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Preits  on  Aug.  1. 

John  B.  Olson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fi-ee  Press,  said  Mr. 
Fassio,  38,  will  succeed  A1 
Korach  who  is  resigning  for 
reasons  of  health  and  plans  to 
move  to  Florida,  Mr.  Korach 
came  to  the  Free  Press  from 
the  Miami  Herald  in  1954. 

Mr.  Fassio  has  been  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Wilmington 
Homing  News  and  Evening 
JotirtMl  since  1958.  Last  year 
he  received  the  award  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  circulation  man¬ 
agement. 

He  was  graduated  with  hon¬ 
ors  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1949  and  began 
his  career  as  a  reporter  for 
Valley  Daily  News  at  Taren- 
tum,  Pa. 

*  «  * 

James  E.  Bonneau,  a  former 
Hilwaukce  Journal  circulation 
executive  who  moved  to  the 
Wilmington  papers  a  year  ago, 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Mr. 
Fassio. 

H.  I.  Jenks  Retires 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

H.  Irving  Jenks,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greenville  Recorder- 
^ette,  retired  July  1.  He  has 
lieen  as.sociated  with  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1933.  He  continues 
as  a  director  of  the  publishing 
company. 


Newspaper  Rumors 
Flare  Up  for  ‘4th’ 

Kumors  of  an  impending  explosion  in  the  New  York  City 
newspaper  pattern  shot  up  like  skyiockets  and  created  an  air  of 
uneasiness  among  staffers  as  the  long  Fourth  of  July  weekend 
began.  Unable  to  obtain  official  substantiation  of  any  of  the 
reports,  E&P  refrains  from  enumerating  them. 

High-ranking  executives  of  the  publishing  organizations  either 
stood  on  their  previous  statements  that  acknowledged  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  “exploratory”  talks  about  cost-saving  moves,  or 
permitted  the  gossip  to  fizzle  in  light  of  the  obvious  facts  of  life 
in  the  industry. 

Thomas  M.  Laura,  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Trades  Council 
of  five  unions,  quoted  Walter  N.  Thayer,  president  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  as  saying  he  did  not  think  decisions  from  the  cost¬ 
saving  discussions  “could  come  as  fast  as  some  people  think.” 

In  the  week’s  newspaper  developments  were  the  following: 

The  New  York  Post  obtained  an  extension  “to  the  last  edition 
on  Friday”  of  its  test  of  computerized  typesetting.  Theodore  W. 
Kheel,  lawyer-mediator  who  received  the  concession  from  the 
printers’  union  after  the  Post  had  shut  down  for  a  day,  said  it 
was  “a  tough”  job  to  resolve  the  differences  between  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of  the  Post,  and  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
president  of  the  union,  on  the  question  of  sharing  savings  that 
might  accrue  from  automation. 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  at  the  New  York  Times 
voted  931  to  108  in  favor  of  striking  unless  an  agreement  is 
reached  soon  on  matters  of  jurisdiction,  automation,  guild  shop 
and  improved  pension  and  severance  pay.  Federal  mediators 
were  asked  to  come  in.  Guild  leaders  said  they  were  not  trying 
to  break  the  $12  pattern  of  settlement  with  other  unions.  There 
are  2100  Guildsmen  in  the  Times  unit. 


Gannett  Purchases 
2  Country  Weeklies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Gannett  Newspapers  here 
have  purchased  two  weeklies 
published  at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  in 
Wayne  County — the  Courier- 
Gazette  and  the  Lake  Shore 
News.  They  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  7,000. 

The  seller,  H.  E.  Howard,  re¬ 
mains  as  editor  and  publisher 
and  vicepresident  of  a  new 
company,  Newark  Courier-Ga¬ 
zette,  Inc.  Robert  R.  Eckert,  a 
general  executive  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  is  president 
and  John  E.  Gartland  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Success  is  Costly 

Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli, 
San  Francisco  advertising 
agency,  is  losing  the  Ralston 
Purina  grocery  products  ac¬ 
count  which  it  has  handled  since 
1954 — because  of  the  sales 
growth  of  Chex  cereals  and  Ry- 
Krisp.  A  larger  agency  is  now 
needed  to  service  the  account, 
according  to  Joseph  V.  Getlin, 
director  of  marketing  for  Ral¬ 


ston.  Billings  have  run  to 
about  $4  million  a  year. 

Jail  Provision  to  Curb 
British  Press  Mergers 

London 

Measures  to  curb  newspaper 
takeovers  here  will  shortly  be¬ 
come  law.  This  week  the  House 
of  Commons  gave  unanimous 
approval  to  a  bill  empowering 
the  government  to  veto  mergers. 
It  awaits  approval  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Under  the  legislation  any 
person  who  transfers  newspa¬ 
per  assets  without  the  approval 
of  the  Government  Board  of 
Trade  will  be  liable  to  two  years 
in  jail  or  an  unlimited  fine  if 
the  merger  produces  a  combined 
circulation  of  three  million 
copies  weekly  or  more. 

Commenting  on  the  jail  sen¬ 
tence  provisions,  a  government 
spokesman  said:  “A  fine  would 
not  be  adequate  to  deter  press 
magnates  from  carrying 
through  a  merger.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  bill  to  press 
mergers  and  their  prohibition 
should  be  buttressed  by  the  full 
rigors  of  the  criminal  law.” 
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Robert  C.  Ruaric 


Robert  Ruark,  49, 
Dies  in  London 

Robert  C.  Ruark,  49,  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  the  author  of 
books  that  made  him  a  celebrity, 
died  July  1  in  London.  Officials 
at  Middlesex  Hospital  there  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  cause 
of  death. 

Mr.  Ruark  was  a  native  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  worked  as  an  ac¬ 
countant  and  merchant  seaman 
before  taking  a  job  as  a  copy 
boy  on  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
News.  He  turned  to  sports 
writing  but  World  War  II  in¬ 
terrupted  this  career.  He 
served  as  a  gunnery  officer  on 
convoys  and  after  the  war  he 
went  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance,  doing  spe¬ 
cial  features  and  columns. 

Last  April  30,  Mr.  Ruark 
discontinue  his  thrice-weekly 
column,  which  was  syndicated, 
and  figured  he  had  written 
4,000  “pieces”  in  20  years.  A 
book,  “Something  of  Value,” 
dealing  with  Mau  Mau  rites  in 
Africa,  drew  mixed  reaction  but 
a  film  producer  paid  $300,000 
for  the  rights. 

• 

3  Editors  Step  Up 

Moune,  hi. 

Jack  Thompson  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  executive  editor  of  the 
Moline  Daily  Dispatch,  after 
three  years  as  managing  editor. 
Russ  Kiesele  is  now  managing 
editor  and  city  editor  and  Ron 
Janecke  goes  to  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  as  copy  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor. 
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Gaherin  Deplores 
Block  with  Unions 

Participants  in  an  industrial  remembers  that  it  is  inanaRe- 
manapement  conference  in  New  ment’s  money,  not  the  union’s? 
York  this  week  agreed  that  the  “Walk  through  some  newspa- 
difficulties  facing  the  trend  to  per  shops  in  which  new  equip- 
automation  will  be  overcome.  ment  has  been  installed  and  the 

The  consensus  was  that  gains  employes  will  say;  ‘Look  what 
for  society  in  general  and  in-  they’ve  got.’  It’s  never:  ‘Look 
dustri*^  in  particular  are  too  wnat  we've  got.’  Management 
great  to  stop  the  advance.  has  too  often  lo.st  contact  with 

Richard  White,  president  of  their  people.  We  must  get  them 
.Automation  Engineering  Labo-  back  into  management’s  camp.’’ 
ratory  Inc.,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  “Newspapers  are  known  per- 
presided.  .suaders,  your  product  sells 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  goods  and  .services  to  people; 
was  John  .1.  Gaherin,  president  can’t  you  sell  your  own  em- 
of  the  Publishers  Association  of  ployes  and  the  unions?”  was  a 
New  York  City.  (See  text  of  his  (juestion  from  the  floor. 
formal  remarks  in  the  adjoining  Mr.  Gaherin  admittwl  that 
column.)  newspapers  do  face  a  communi- 

-Answering  questions,  Mr.  Ga-  cations  problem  with  their  em- 
herin  .said  he  was  convinced  ployes. 

that  the  average  journeyman  “There  has  been  built  up 
printer  on  a  newspaper  would  over  the  years  in  many  news- 
accept  the  policy  of  attrition  if  papers,”  he  said,  “a  pattern  of 
the  idea  that  the  machine  is  not  relationship  between  emj)loyes 
going  to  eliminate  his  job  could  and  their  unions,  according  to 
be  gotten  over  to  him.  which  union  members  are  more 

“But,”  he  said,  “w’e  no  longer  loyal  to  their  unions  than  to 
talk  to  individuals.  Through  the  those  w'ho  are  giving  them  their 
years  we  have  gone  through  a  livelihoods.  In  some  cases  union 
complete  change.  Because  of  laws  take  precedence  over  an 
this,  the  union  has  become  as  owner’s  right  to  manage  his  o^\^^ 
real  and  as  authoritative  to  business. 

many  employers  as  their  church,  “What  have  the  unions  of- 
if  not  more  so.  They  look  to  the  fered?”  was  another  question, 
unions  for  their  creed.  “The  unions  have  made  two 

“It  may  well  be  management’s  approaches  to  newspapers,”  Mr. 
fault  that  w'e  have  lost  our  em-  Gaherin  replied, 
ployes.  Today  they  look  to  their  “One  is  the  so-called  ‘job 
unions  as  the  source  of  all  good,  freeze.’  There  may  be,  for  in- 
The  unions  give  them  retire-  sitance,  175  situations  cov'ering 
ment  pay.  The  unions  give  them  category  of  work.  They  ask 
increased  wages.  The  unions  that  management  guarantee  that 
give  them  extra  holidays.  Who  (Continued  on  patfe  48) 

‘Early  Warning  System’ 

For  Newspaper  Strikes 

The  presidents  of  four  unions  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  have  announced  formation  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  possible  courses  of  action  to  follow  in  an 
“early  warning  system”  to  head  oflF  possible  strikes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Elmer  Brown  —  pre.sident.  International  Typographical  Union. 

Alexander  J.  Rohan  —  secretary-treasurer.  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union  of  North  America. 

Frank  G.  Creamer  —  secretary-treasurer,  International  Stereo¬ 
typers’  and  Electrotypers’  Union  of  North  America. 

William  J.  Hall  —  executive  vicepresident,  Lithographers  and 
Photoengravers  International  Union. 

William  A.  Dyer  Jr.  —  vicepresident,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  S'ews. 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus  —  vicepresident,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

Beniard  H.  Ridder  Jr.  —  publisher,  St.  PomI  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

Miles  P.  Patrone  —  chairman,  ANPA  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  Chicago. 
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Automation  and  Attrition 

By  John  J.  Guh<‘rin 


The  word  “AUTOMATION”  to  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  collective  bargaining  table,  has  grown  to  mean  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  sterile  dictionary  definition. 

The  individual  employe  is  concerned  with  his  pcr.sonal 
-surv’ival — the  perpetuation  of  his  individual  situation  with 
its  promise  of  continued  security,  and  consequently,  the 
continuing  ability  to  achieve  his  personal  goals. 

The  union — the  political  being — also  has  its  own  aspira¬ 
tions  and  drives. 

Management  views  automation  as  not  only  the  desirable 
result  of  long  and  painstaking  research,  advance  ])lanning 
and  heavy  capital  inve.stment,  but  indeed  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  if  progress  is  to  be  maintained,  competitive  po.sitions 
improved,  and  in  many  cases,  survival  of  the  enterprise 
achieved. 

Directly  related  to — and — in  fact,  a  nece.ssary  jiart  of 
— the  introduction  and  effective  utilization  of  automation 
with  its  improved  mechanization  and  new  work  processes, 
is  a  shai-p  and  very  frequently  a  dramatic  departure  from  = 
existing  work  rules  and  shop  practices — many  of  which 
were  brought  about  by  union  pressure  to  secure  and  re-  1 
tain  jurisdiction  of  various  oi)erations  and,  in  some  cases,  I 
-  to  retain  work — or,  in  fact,  to  make  work  for  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  ready  answer  to  the  individual’s  quandaiy  is,  of 
course,  a  pledge  to  him  that  he  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  machinery — ad- 
I  vanced  processes,  new  work  practices,  etc.  Such  a  pledge, 
commonly  referred  to  as  .ATTRITION,  removes  the  .sword 
;  of  Damocles  from  over  the  individual’s  head  and  he 
I  promptly  changes  from  a  fear-ridden,  apprehensive  person, 

5  to  a  contented,  secure  individual — cooperative — eager  to 
f  learn  the  new,  and  thus  a  genuine  asset  to  his  employer, 
i  Many  unions  argue  that  attrition,  with  its  promise  of 
retention  of  the  individual  “status  quo”  falls  far  short 
of  the  union’s  needs  because  many  of  its  members  are  so- 
called  extra  employes — casuals — seasonal,  and  other  part- 
time  workers  not  usually  covered  by  the  normal  attrition 
■  umbrella. 

;  Some  union  officials  characterize  the  attrition  promise 
as  a  blank  death  certificate  for  the  union,  to  be  filled  in 
at  some  time  in  the  future  when  the  union,  through  loss 
of  membership,  ceases  to  exist. 

They  fear  that  once  having  achieved  security,  the  in¬ 
dividual  member  will  tend  to  lose  interest  in  the  union’s 
security. 

His  militancy  will  be  affected — he  will  be  less  apt  to 
‘  sanction  forceful  action  against  his  employer  to  secure 
union  demands,  particularly  if  by  so  doing  he  feels  he 
will  jeopardize  his  own  personal  security. 

The  political  body  is  therefore  driven  by  self  interest 
to  supply  an  alternative  to  individual  .security.  This  it 
seeks  to  do  by  advocating  a  program  which  has  for  its 
purpose  maintaining  a  fixed  number  of  jobs,  regardless 
I  of  the  fact  that  many  are  unnecessary  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  automation  with  its  attendant  new  processes 
and  methods. 

.Attrition  was  never  intended  to  be  more  than  a  cushion 
for  those  presently  employed  and  adversely  affected  by 
I  the  introduction  of  automation. 

^  The  problem  of  future  employes — although  a  very  real 
=  one — is  the  responsibility  of  society  to  see  that  the  youth 
j  is  properly  trained  to  meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow 
j  which  a  more  efficient  and  productive  industry  will  provide. 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  the  President  of  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York  City  to  a  roundtable 
of  the  American  Association  of  Industrial  Management 
this  week  in  New  York.) 
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TgACLERS’  MEETING 

Employment  Practices 
Hit  by  City  Editor 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Emplo>'ment  practices  of 
newspapers  are  decades  behind 
•Jie  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
fity  editor  of  one  metropolitan 
newspai)er. 

David  Laventhol,  city  editor 
of  the  .Vew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  so  charffed  in  a  talk  to  the 
Journalism  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  as  a  department 
of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  June  29. 

“I  don’t  think  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  making  any  major  ef¬ 
fort  to  attract  qualified,  talented 
persons  into  the  journalistic 
field,”  observed  Mr.  Laventhol. 
"There  has  been  a  movement  in 
the  past  few  years  to  change 
this  attitude,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  employment  practices 
of  newspapers  are  out  of  the 
Stone  Age  of  personnel  manage¬ 
ment. 

Wait  For  Youth 

“At  a  time  when  major  in¬ 
dustrial  corporations  conduct  in¬ 
tensive  searches  for  top  college 
1  graduates  —  and  then  give  their 
choicest  kid-glove  handling  in 
well-paying  training  programs 
—  major  newspapers  still  rely 
on  their  reputations,  waiting  for 
the  youth  with  fire  in  his  eyes 
to  come  to  them  —  and  then 
they  put  him  through  the  kind 
of  outmoded  apprenticeship,  at 
a  low  wage,  that  the  editors 
themselves  —  and  their  first  edi¬ 
tors  —  went  through  decades 
before. 

“This  means,  of  course,  that 
anyone  who  finally  does  come 
to  work  for  a  new’spaper  is  a 
determined  and  committed  per¬ 
son  —  and  this  is  good.  It  also 
means  that  many  others  who 
might  have  considered  making 
journalistic  commitment  have 
^  been  lured  elsewhere  —  and  this 
is  bad,  particularly  at  a  time 
in  the  life  of  our  w’orld  where 
communication  and  understand¬ 
ing  are  of  such  crucial  impor¬ 
tance.” 

Mr.  Laventhol  said  there  is 
feally  no  place,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  for  the  new  reporter, 
regardless  of  educational  ex¬ 
perience,  on  a  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  daily  because  of  the  lack 
ef  formal  training  programs, 
I  because  present  union  policy  will 
not  permit  this  type  of  program 
m  New  York  on  what  manage¬ 
ment  considers  a  reasonable 
salary  basis,  and  because  only 


fully-experienced  reporters  can 
do  the  job. 

Experience  Needed 

“I  can’t  take  the  inexperienced 
reporter  and  put  him  under  the 
kind  of  intense  pressure  my  staff 
is  subject  to  —  no  matter  how 
fine  his  educational  experience 
is,”  said  the  city  editor.  “Learn¬ 
ing  the  intricacies  of  person-to- 
person  conflict,  becoming  an  ex¬ 
pert  eyewitness  and  developing 
the  art  of  precise  que.stioning 
can  only  be  achieved  on  a  trial- 
and-error  basis.” 

Aspirants  were  advised  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  few  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  training 
programs  or  go  to  smaller  pa¬ 
pers  where  practical  experience 
can  be  gained. 

Work  on  the  school  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  essential  element  of 
high  school  journalism  experi¬ 
ence,  in  Mr.  Laventhol’s  opin¬ 
ion.  He  urged  teachers  to  ar¬ 
range  some  channel  for  outside 
work  for  students  and  cited  in 
this  connection  the  summer 
training  program  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  that 
begins  on  the  junior  high  school 
level.  The  speaker  advocated  a 
maximum  of  liberal  arts  study 
and  a  minimum  of  journalism 
classes,  with  an  overwhelming 
emphasis  on  the  practical. 

Another  speaker.  Dean  Quin¬ 
tus  C,  Wilson,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  a 
newspaperman  for  27  years  be¬ 
fore  he  became  an  educator, 
urged  that  journalism  actively 
compete  for  bright  students. 

Mu»t  Recruit 

“Just  as  the  modem  newspa¬ 
per  editor  cannot  expect  today’s 
news  to  walk  in  the  door,  the 
journalism  administrator  can¬ 
not  wait  for  brilliant  students 
to  walk  into  his  school  or  de¬ 
partment,”  said  Dean  Wilson. 

“Unfortunately  some  journal¬ 
ism  administrators  resent  the 
suggestion  that  they  should  re¬ 
cruit  as  actively  as  athletic  de¬ 
partments.  As  a  result  other 
academic  disciplines  are  success¬ 
fully  luring  most  of  the  better 
students.” 

Dean  Wilson  said  his  own 
journalism  staff  recognizes  that 
recruiting  must  start  early  in 
high  school  and  must  be  waged 
continuously.  More  than  1,000 


high  school  students  are  con¬ 
tacted  each  year.  He  reported 
the  system  has  resulted  in  a 
substantial  increase  of  brilliant 
students  registering  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  curriculum. 

30,000  Jobs 

Patrick  W.  Kennedy,  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund,  called  for  30,000  stu¬ 
dents  to  fill  journalism  jobs  by 
the  close  of  1970  —  at  least  5,- 
000  a  year. 

“If  you  are  a  college  graduate 
interested  in  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism,  there  is  no  crisis  for 
you,”  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  “There 
is  only  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that,  on  the  average,  there 
are  seven  newspapers  with  edi¬ 
torial  jobs  for  you.  Sometimes 
even  more.” 

Ml’.  Kennedy  estimated  that 
about  3,500  editorial  openings 
exist  annually  on  daily  news¬ 
papers.  In  1964,  he  said  only 
490  students  out  of  a  class  of 
3,033  journalism  graduates  went 
to  work  for  daily  newspapers  — 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  class. 

“The  opportunities  in  commu¬ 
nity  journalism  are  even  bet¬ 
ter,”  the  speaker  advised. 
“There  are  about  8,900  weekly 
newspapers  in  this  country. 
These  ^itors  hired  84  students 

—  three  percent  of  the  1964 
class.” 

He  added  that  jobs  in  radio¬ 
television  news  are  equally 
abundant. 

“Today’s  world  needs  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  knows  that  the  pen  is 
indeed  mightier  than  the  sword, 
that  words  can  cure  ills  even 
miracle  drugs  can’t  reach,  that 
journalism  —  communications 

—  provide  space-age  lifelines 
which  will  accompany  man  to 
the  moon  and  beyond,”  asserted 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

15-Wcek  Course 

Ernest  M.  Seligmann,  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher,  George  Wingate 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  an  outline  of 
lessons  in  an  elective  15-week 
course  in  high  school  journalism 
that  he  has  drawn  up  for  the 
New  York  City  schools,  most  of 
which  will  use  it  beginning  next 
September.  The  last  two  weeks 
are  devoted  to  production  of  a 
mock  newspaper  and  a  formid¬ 
able  term  paper,  comparing  and 
analyzing  the  running  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  one  subject  by  two 
newspapers. 

“We  have  a  lengthy  policy 
statement  —  a  constitution  — 
for  the  operation  of  the  school 
paper,”  reported  Mr.  Selig¬ 
mann.  “We  know  that  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  school 
journalists  and  their  advisors 
must  be  carefully  delineated  if 
any  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  teaching  and  learning  from 


this  unit  is  to  l)e  effective.” 

One  of  Mr.  Seligmann’s  l)est 
students,  Jesse  Goldner,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Wingate  World, 
explained  why  his  journalism 
course  and  school  newspaper 
experience  have  been  beneficial 
to  him.  The  student  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school  the  same 
day  he  spoke  and  tegan  work 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News 
the  next  day  as  a  copyboy. 

Course  Is  Helpful 

The  youth  said  his  journal¬ 
ism  course  aiul  school  paper  edi¬ 
torship  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  meet  distinguished  people  and 
carried  weight  on  college  appli¬ 
cation. 

“As  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
there  is  no  activity  in  which  I 
might  have  taken  part  in  high 
school  which  offer^  the  prac¬ 
tical,  useful,  knowledge  and  ex- 
l)erience  I  acquired  by  working 
on  the  i)aper,”  said  Je.sse.  “I’ve 
been  amazed  at  the  number  of 
times  my  journalism  back¬ 
ground  has  come  in  handy  in 
finding  jobs,  doing  school  work, 
and  the  like,  for  there  are  few 
places  where  exactness  and  self- 
discipline  are  fostered  so  well. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  me. 

“Good  high  school  journalism, 
like  good  professional  journal¬ 
ism,  is,  I  have  found,  the  result 
of  talent  on  the  part  of  editors 
and  reporters.  But  there  is  more 
to  this  talent  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  good,  strict 
journalistic  technique.  I’ve  ob¬ 
served  that  there  is  a  knack  for 
finding  the  facts,  and  distin¬ 
guishing  between  truth  and 
ramor.  Curiosity,  inquisitive¬ 
ness,  patience,  accuracy,  and  the 
ability  to  observe  very  carefully 
is  also  necessary.” 

The  student  editor  said  he 
had  gained  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  inform  others  and  to  uphold 
the  ideals  and  traditions  of  a 
free  press. 

Harold  H.  Cantor,  North 
High  School  teacher.  North  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  president  of  the 
Journalism  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  read  a  message  from  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey 
saluting  the  “great  professions 
of  education  and  journalism.” 

Mr.  Cantor  proposed  that  the 
JEA  make  every  effort  to  raise 
funds  with  which  to  do  more 
promotional  work  in  interesting 
high  school  students  in  journal¬ 
ism.  He  advocated  a  National 
Scholastic  Press  Week,  student 
press  clubs  as  part  of  JEA  and 
a  strong  JEA  journal. 

Complaint  was  made  in  a 
question  period  that  many  states 
do  not  recognize  accreditation 
of  journalism  teachers  in  high 
schools. 
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I  Labor  Unions  and  the  Newt^ 

I  By  Thomas  V.  H.  Vail 

i  I 

I  There  are  some  in  organized  labor  who  have  a  i.iip  on  I 
:  their  shoulder  when  dealini?  with  newspapers, 

i  Now  newspapers  are  not  unaccustomed  to  the  harge  I 
that  they  are  not  telling  both  sides  of  some  controversial  I 
story.  I 

I  We  hear  it  when  there  is  labor-management  controversy. 

’  And  although  management  does  some  share  of  com¬ 
plaining,  the  cries  come  loudest  from  organized  labor. 

=  We  are  sometimes  accused  of  slanting  stories,  loaking  I 
whipping  boys  of  union  leaders,  neglecting  union  news,  \ 
giving  business  news  the  break,  I 

I  do  not  think  the  charges  are  valid,  as  far  as  the  I 
majority  of  the  metropolitan  press  is  concerned.  I 

I  But  where  there  is  a  basis,  I  submit  to  you  that  the  f 
-  fault  is  often  yours.  j 

If  we  had  to  depend  on  imions  for  labor  news,  there 
would  be  a  real  scarcity.  I 

If  organized  labor  is  going  to  take  its  new  place  in  1 
American  society  as  it  sees  it,  it  must  first  open  itself  up  | 
to  the  news  media.  1 

Labor  must  never  be  aloof  and  suspicious.  | 

Let  me  concede  that  if  you  want  to  dig  back  far  enough 
in  history  you  can  find  reasons  for  being  suspicious. 

During  the  struggling  days  of  organized  labor,  it  was 
I  not  uncommon  to  find  newspapers  siding  with  the  Pinker- 
I  tons  and  the  Pullmans. 

I  But  newspapers  have  grown  up,  just  as  you  have  grown 
;  up. 

I  We  think  it  is  high  time  for  trade  unions  to  start 
I  respecting  the  responsible  press.  \  I 

I  Even  if  you  have  reason,  or  think  you  have,  to  be  | 

I  critical  of  your  local  newspaper,  don’t  lock  it  out.  |  1 

I  When  you  do,  you  lock  out  a  primary  means  of  com- 
I  munication  with  the  whole  community. 

I  Have  a  talk  with  the  editor  and  urge  him,  in  the  style  of 
I  President  .lohnson,  to  “let  us  reason  together.’’ 

I  You  may  very  well  find  that  your  own  shortcomings  are 
I  responsible  for  some  things  you  complain  about, 

I  Then  make  your  spokesmen  available,  willing  and 
I  authorized  to  talk  to  reporters, 

i  Regard  the  reporter  as  a  man  to  be  trusted. 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  most  likely  to  be  a  union  man 

I  himself  as  a  member  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  f 

I  We  trust  him,  or  he  would  not  be  on  that  sensitive  | 

I  assignment. 

(An  excerpt  from  a  talk  by  the  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  to  the  27th  annual  convention  | 
of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America  June  21  at 
Kansas  City.) 


Toronto  Set 
For  Fight  in 
Guild  Parley 

Toronto 

The  banner  line  in  the  June 
edition  of  the  Toronto  News¬ 
paper  Guild’s  newspaper,  the 
New  Lead,  gives  a  preview’  of 
the  battle  that  is  shaping  up  for 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in 
Detroit,  July  12-16. 

It  reads:  WASHINGTON 
ATTACKS  TORONTO. 

And  immediately  beneath  this 
is  the  news  that  the  Toronto 
guild  is  sending  its  largest  con¬ 
tingent  of  delegates — 21  instead 
of  the  customary  15 — to  the  con¬ 
vention  so  that  it  will  have  full 
strength  in  any  voting. 

“This  local  is  going  to  be 
under  fire  and  we  should  see  that 
we  have  a  truly  representative 
delegation  at  Detroit,’’  com¬ 
mented  Ross  Miller  of  the 
Toronto  Star  unit. 

For  the  past  year  the  Toronto 
Guild — third  largest  in  ANG — 
has  been  receiving  criticism  in 
varying  degrees  because  its 
members,  all  except  about  50, 
have  crossed  the  picket  lines  of 
striking  printers.  The  three  big 
dailies  —  Star,  Telegram  and 
Globe  &  Mail — have  continued 
to  publish. 

Law  and  Contracts 

The  official  position  of  TNG 
is  that  it  has  honored  its  own 
contracts  with  the  publishers 
and  has  been  bound  by  Ontario 
law  as  well  which  permits  indi¬ 
vidual  action  only  in  respect  to 
honoring  picket  lines. 

Benefits  have  been  paid  to  the 
50  guild  members  who  left  their 
jobs  at  the  Telegram  rather  than 
cross  the  picket  lines.  The  inter¬ 
national  guild’s  strike  benefits  to 
these  members  are  being  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  local  payments  so 
that  they  amount  to  90%  of  nor¬ 
mal  earnings  after  taxes. 

The  criticism  for  failing  to 
help  the  printers  has  been  di¬ 
rected  mainly  at  Jack  Dobson, 
president  of  TNG  who  also  is  a 
vicepresident-at-large  at  the 
ANG. 

Charges  of  “shameful  activi¬ 
ties’’  have  been  made  in  intra¬ 
union  exchanges  that  have  been 
intensified  by  the  recent  guild 
strike  in  Baltimore  where 
printers  were  ordered  by  their 
union  officers  to  honor  their  con¬ 
tracts  and  cross  the  guild  lines. 

From  the  Washington  guild, 
which  embraced  the  Baltimore 
Sun  members,  has  come  litera¬ 
ture  asserting  that  “Dobson  and 
his  fawning  cohorts  have  hidden 
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behind  the  phony  skirts  of 
Canadian  law’’  and  have  harmed 
the  ANG  elsewhere. 

‘Dirty  Money’ 

When  the  Toronto  guild  sent 
$200  to  the  fund  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  strikers,  the  Washington 
guild’s  president,  Joe  Holt  An¬ 
derson,  described  it  as  an  “em- 
barassment”  and  other  officers 
called  it  “dirty  money.’’  The  sug- 
ge.stion  was  made  that  the 
Toronto  guild  send  any  addi¬ 
tional  gifts  to  the  individual 
printers  who  honored  the  Balti¬ 
more  guildsmen’s  picket  lines. 

Elmer  Browm,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  cited  the  Toronto  guild’s 
action  as  justification  for  order¬ 
ing  the  Baltimore  printers  back 
to  w’ork.  The  Washington  guild 
then  accepted  an  arbitration 
formula  to  end  its  strike. 

Mr.  Dobson  is  serving  his 
seventh  tenn  as  president  of  the 
Toronto  local  but  he  faces  oppo¬ 
sition  if  he  runs  for  re-election 
as  an  ANG  vicepresident. 

The  Toronto  guild  has  “de¬ 
plored’’  the  use  of  the  Guild 
Reporter,  ANG  official  organ,  by 
Mr.  Dobson’s  critics  to  carry  on 
a  campaign  to  discredit  him. 

• 

43  Students  Attend 
Blair  Summer  Course 

Blaibstown,  N.  J. 

Thirty  scholarship  recipients 
from  newspapers,  newspaper 
groups,  two  individuals,  a  wire 
service  and  a  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  43 
students  at  the  six-week  Blair 
Summer  School  for  Journalism 
which  opened  here  June  28. 

Each  scholarship  is  worth 
$600  and  entitles  a  student  to 
six  weeks  of  room,  board  and  tui¬ 
tion  on  the  Blair  Academy  cam¬ 
pus  in  a  program  combining 
liberal  arts  with  practical  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

The  Gannett  Newspaper  Foun¬ 
dation,  in  the  name  of  14  news¬ 
papers  in  its  group,  headed  the 
list  with  10  scholarship  students. 

Fourteen  states  were  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  30  scholar¬ 
ship  winners. 

Herbert  Trubek,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  donated  $600  specific¬ 
ally  for  a  Negro  student  from 
the  South  to  attend  the  school. 
Lenora  Brewer,  a  junior  at  the 
Threadgill  High  School,  Green¬ 
wood,  Miss.,  was  chosen. 

• 

Marketer  Retires 

Milwaukee 

Arthur  ^  F.  Hall,  marketing 
manager  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  retire  July  13  after 
more  than  42  years  with  the 
company. 


UPI  Prepares  Book 
On  Gemini  Flight 

United  Press  International 
and  Prentice-Hall  Inc.  are  col¬ 
laborating  in  the  publication  of 
a  book  on  the  four-day  space 
flight  of  Maj.  James  A.  Mc- 
Divitt  and  Maj.  Edward  H. 
White  2nd.  The  book,  titled 
“Gemini  —  America’s  Historic 
Walk  in  Space,”  is  scheduled  to 
start  coming  off  the  presses  late 
next  month.  At  that  time,  UPI 
will  make  it  available  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers  at  special  rates  for  re¬ 
sale  under  their  individual  aus¬ 
pices.  Distribution  to  bookstores 
will  be  handled  by  Prentice-Hall. 

The  book  includes  specially- 
written  accounts  of  all  aspects 


of  the  flight  by  UPI  writers 
Alvin  B.  Webb,  Alexander  H. 
Rossiter  Jr.,  Norman  Runnion 
and  H.  D.  Quigg.  It  contains  104 
pages.  It  is  illustrated  with 
scores  of  pictures,  including 
eight  pages  of  four-color  photo¬ 
graphs. 

• 

2  Associates  Named 

Baltimoee 

Edwin  R.  Worth,  advertising 
director,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  Vernon  G.  Schul- 
theis  and  Alvin  L.  Silbert  as 
associate  retail  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  News  Americas- 
These  are  new  positions.  Both 
men  will  report  to  Miles  A. 
Dickerson,  retail  advertising 
manager. 
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Dale  Chosen  to  Head 


Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Cincinnati 
The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Cinemmiti  Enquirer  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  tliat  Roger  H.  Ferger 
will  retii  e  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  and  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Francis  L.  Dale  on 
Sept.  30. 


Francis  L.  Dale 


Mr.  Ferger  first  joined  the 
Enquirer  in  1921  and  served  as 
advertising  manager.  He  left  the 
paper  in  1933  and  during  the 
next  several  years  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Pacific  Railways 
Advertising  Company  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Post- 
Gazette. 

He  returned  to  the  Enquirer 
July,  1940,  as  assistant  publisher 
and  general  manager  and  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher  in 
September,  1944.  He  has  man¬ 
aged  the  paper  since  that  date. 

Aided  Employes'  Purchase 

.Mr.  Dale  has  been  assistant 
secretary  and  counsel  for  the 
Enquirer  for  13  years.  In  1952 
when  the  McLean  Estate  was 
prepared  to  sell  the  Enquirer  he 
led  an  employe  committee  in  its 
successful  fight  to  obtain  com¬ 
munity-employe  ownership  of 
the  paper.  Recently  he  was  a 
member  of  a  special  three-man 
committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  develop 
end  recommend  long-term  plans 
for  the  Enquirer. 

The  majority  interest  in  the 
publishing  corporation  is  owned 
hy  E.  W.  Scripps  Company,  the 
stock  being  held  in  trust. 

“There  is  no  one  who  knows 
the  affairs  of  the  Enquirer  any 
“tore  intimately  than  Frank 
Bale,”  according  to  Reuben 
Bays,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  Board  members 
appointed  to  recommend  Mr. 
farmer’s  successor.  “He  has 
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been  an  active  participant  in 
management  at  the  policy¬ 
making  level,  having  attended 
every  Board  meeting  but  two  in 
the  last  13  years.  He  has  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper’s  opera¬ 
tions  and  policies.” 

Charles  Staab  will  continue 
as  executive  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  and  Brady 
Black  will  maintain  his  present 
position  as  editor  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Dale,  partner  in  the  law 
fi’^m  of  Frost  &  Jacobs,  bas  spe¬ 
cialized  in  corporation  law  par¬ 
ticularly  and  has  been  involved 
in  management  problems  in  the 
machine  tool,  paper,  valve  and 
newspaper  industries. 

Submarine  Olficers 

.Mr.  Dale  was  graduated  from 
Duke  University  with  an  A.  B. 
degree  in  1943  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1948. 

He  served  three  years  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserves  with  an  anti-submarine 
carrier  group,  ending  his  duty  as 
Commanding  Officer  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pillsbury  (D.E.-133). 
This  was  the  ship  which  cap¬ 
tured  a  German  submarine  on 
the  high  seas  during  World 
War  11. 

He  is  past  president,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Bar  Association,  and  presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
Association.  He  is  a  lecturer  at 
Chase  Law  School,  and  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation. 

Mr.  Dale  is  married  and  has 
four  children. 

Forger's  Statement 

Mr.  Ferger  expressed  himself 
as  “pleased  and  gratified”  by 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Dale  as  his 
.successor.  He  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“For  25  years,  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  has  been  by  life. 

“In  1940,  when  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  I  became  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Enquirer  was  a  poor 
third  in  a  three-newspaper  town. 
Today  it  is  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  firmly  established 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

“During  the  past  25  years  it 
has  not  only  survived  severe 
competition  from  television,  and 
a  newspaper  rivalry  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  that  reduced  our  local 
dailies  from  three  to  two;  it  has 
grown  in  strength. 

“The  time  has  now  come  for 
me  to  turn  the  paper  over  to 
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younger  hands.  I  do  so  willingly 
and  with  confidence  that  the 
Enquirer  will  continue  to  go 
forward,  with  increased  service 
to  our  city  and  its  citizens  and 
to  our  entire  three  state  area. 
My  willingness  and  my  confi¬ 
dence  are  enhanced  by  the 
knowledge  that  any  responsibil¬ 
ities  will  rest  on  a  man  who  has 
been  close  to  the  Enquirer  for 
over  a  decade,  whose  concern 
for  our  beloved  city  has  been  a 


dominant  factor  in  his  life,  and 
whose  ability  is  unquestioned.  I 
sincerely  wish  him  the  greatest 
possible  success  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  he  will  accelerate  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Enquirer  in  every 
way.” 

Mr.  Ferger  was  bom  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  1894.  He  was  oper¬ 
ating  his  own  small  advertising 
agency  there  when  in  1921  he 
first  went  to  work  for  the  En- 


City  ‘Rights’  Agency 
To  Hear  Reporter 


Nkwark,  N.  J. 

Is  a  reporter’s  right  to  work 
infringed  upon  when  he  is  barred 
from  a  meeting  of  a  city  agency? 

This  is  one  of  the  questions 
Jacob  J.  Minkowitz,  a  reporter 
here  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  and  two  New 
York  City  radio  stations,  will 
put  before  the  Newark  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  Minkowitz  has  been 
granted  a  hearing  before  the 
commission,  the  date  still  to  be 
set,  at  which  time  he  will  con¬ 
test  the  right  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  itself  to  bar 
him  from  one  of  its  meetings. 
He  claims  the  Commission  in¬ 
fringed  on  both  the  public’s 
right  to  know  and  his  own  right 
to  work  as  a  reporter. 

Asked  what  he  thought  the 
hearing  might  accomplish,  Mr. 
Minkowitz  said  it  could  make 
the  Commission  produce  the 
stenographic  transcripts  of  the 
meeting  at  which  the  reporters 
were  barred  and  it  could  also 
help  open  other  public  meetings 
to  the  press. 

“There  are  more  and  more 
public  meetings  closing  to  the 
press  lately  in  New  Jersey.  And 
the  ordinance  that  drew  up  the 
Newark  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  was  based  on  broad 
terms — not  just  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  religion,”  Mr.  Minko¬ 
witz  added. 

Police  .Shooting 

His  action  stemmed  from  the 
fatal  shooting  of  a  Negro  by  a 
Newark  patrolman  on  June  12. 
The  patrolman  was  suspended 
then  reinstated  after  some 
policemen  picketed  City  Hall. 

On  the  morning  of  June  21, 
Mayor  Hugh  Addonizio  said  the 
Human  Rights  Commission 
would  hear  testimony  on  the 
shooting  that  afternoon. 

“This  was  nine  days  after  the 
shooting,”  Mr.  Minkowitz 
pointed  out  to  E&P.  “Up  until 
this  point,  there  hadn’t  been  any 
official  account  from  the  city  of 
what  had  actually  happened  at 


the  shooting.  The  reporters 
asked  the  Mayor  how  we  could 
get  some  .sort  of  official  account. 
He  said  his  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  had  been  conducting  an 
investigation  and  he  invited  us 
to  the  hearing. 

“Three  other  city  officials  per¬ 
sonally  told  me  to  come  to  the 
meeting.” 

When  it  l)egan  at  4  p.m.,  the 
city’s  corporation  counsel,  Nor¬ 
man  Schiff,  announced  that  the 
press  would  not  be  admitted  and 
the  reporters  already  present 
were  asked  to  leave,  Mr.  Minko¬ 
witz  related.  “I  got  up  to  pro¬ 
test  and  was  escorted  from  the 
hearing  by  Dominick  Spina,  the 
police  commissioner.  Then  two 
policemen  were  placed  at  the 
door  to  keep  reporters  out. 

‘Oulsidcr#'  But  not  Pre»» 

“Fifteen  outsiders — members 
of  CORE  and  NAACP — were  in 
the  meeting.  They  let  the  public 
in  and  barred  the  press.” 

According  to  Mr.  Minkowitz, 
the  meeting  broke  up  at  6:30 
p.m.  and  the  commissioners  told 
the  reporters  waiting  outside 
they  were  going  to  dinner.  They 
asked  the  reporters  to  wait  and 
they  would  be  admitted  when 
the  meeting  reconvened. 

“This  was  in  the  basement — 
room  B16,”  Mr.  Minkowitz  re¬ 
lated.  “The  regular  public  hear¬ 
ing  room  of  the  commission. 
Only  they  never  came  back  to 
it.  They  circuitously  returned  to 
a  small  room  on  the  top  floor  of 
City  Hall.  They  issued  a  short 
statement  to  the  press,  even 
though  we  knew  they  had  taken 
testimony  at  the  hearing  from 
police  officials. 

“Here  in  Newark,  if  any  citi¬ 
zen  feels  that  anything  has  been 
done  to  violate  his  human  rights 
by  any  agency  or  department  of 
government,  he  can  file  an  infor¬ 
mal  complaint  with  the  Newark 
Human  Rights  Commission.  So  I 
filed  my  complaint  with  the 
Human  Rights  Commission 
against  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
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56  J-Grads 
Make  SDX 


Honor  Roll 


Chicago 

Citations  for  achievement, 
presented  annually  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  have  been  awarded 
this  year  to  56  graduates  in 
journalism  who  were  selected  as 
outstanding  in  their  classes  at 
colleges  where  the  Society  has 
chapters. 

The  men  receiving  the  dis¬ 
tinction  this  year  are: 

American  University  —  Norman  C. 
Polmar,  Cheverly,  Maryland 
University  of  Arizona  —  Howard 
Boice,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
Arizona  State  University  —  William 
Dooley.  Phoenix.  Arizona 

Baylor  University  —  Ed  DeUonc. 
Dallas  Texas,  and  Alan  Williams,  FH. 
Worth,  Texas 

Bowling  Green  State  University  — 
Thomas  W.  Walton,  Oregon,  Ohio 
University  of  Detroit — Steve  Inkrott, 
Glandorf.  Ohio 

Duqnesne  University  —  Phil  Music, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles)  —  William  Bruns,  Cardiff, 
Calif. 

University  of  Colorado  —  Donald  B. 
Cofman,  Colorado  Springs,  Colonulo 
Drake  University  —  Thomas  Long- 
den,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

University  of  Florida  —  Jay  Bryant 
Haviser.  Gainesville,  Florida 

Fresno  State  College  —  James  Irwin 
Tucker,  Fresno,  California 

University  of  Georgia  —  William 
Foster,  Dunwoody,  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho  —  Robert  Edwin 
Hofmann,  Moscow,  Idaho 

Indiana  State  University  —  Michael 
Lynn  Brooks,  Lafayette.  Indiana 
University  of  Iowa  —  Norbert  J. 
Tatro  Jr.,  Mason  CSty,  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas — Gary  Noland, 
Kinsley.  Kansas 

Kansas  State  University  —  Max 
Marlin  Fitzw’ater,  Abilene,  Kansas 
Kent  State  University  —  Ronald  D. 
Clark,  Smithville.  Ohio 
University  of  Kentucky  —  William 

R.  Grant,  Winchester,  Kentucky 

Long  Island  University  —  David 
Goldstein,  Hicksville,  New  York 
Marquette  University  —  John  K. 
Harms,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

University  of  Maryland  —  Charles 

S.  Rhudy.  Baltimore,  Maryland 
University  of  Miami  —  Paul  A. 

Schreiber.  Miami,  Florida 
University  of  Minnesota  —  Richey 
D.  Adams,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

diversity  of  Mississippi  —  John 
Gordon  Gorlew,  Pascairoula,  Missis* 
sippi 

University  of  Missouri  ~  Velton 
Peabody,  Columbia,  Missouri 
University  of  Montana  —  Daniel  J. 
Foley.  Laurel,  Montana 

University  of  North  Carolina  — 
WiRie  Parker  Goodwin  Jr.,  Bdenton, 

Univmity  of  North  Dakota  —  David 
Harvey,  North  Dakota 
^lo  University  —  James  A.  Sykes. 
Greston,  Ohio 

University  of  Oklahoma  —  Larry  D 
Fi^CTick,  Oklahoma  City.  Oltla. 

Oklahoma  State  University— Rex  M. 
Wilmore,  Stillwater.  Oklahoma 
tyhiverwty  of  Oregon  —  Charles  E. 
Beggs,  Portland,  Oregon 
Oregon  State  University  —  Scott 
Ga^n  Thompson,  Milwaukie,  Oregon 
Penns^vania  State  University  — 
Charles  David  Bolbach,  Lancaster  Pa, 
State  College— 

Ro^  Tarlau,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

U^^niversity  of  South  Carolina  —  Dan 
WWIiam  l^ves,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

^th  D^<rta  State  University— Jan 
P^rsen,  Tyler,  Minnesota 
Univ^ty  of  Southern  California— 
F«<»r8on.  Lawndale,  Calif. 
Southern  Illinois  University  —  Erick 
Wottrup,  Carbondale,  Illinois 
Southern  Methodist  University  — 
larry  J.  Ikels,  New  Braumfels  Texas 
Temple  University  —  Lawrence  Neil 
Margasak,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


University  of  Tennessee — Paul  Her¬ 
man  Holmes,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
University  of  Texas  —  Robert  Leon 
Hill,  .Austin,  Texas 
Texas  Christian  University  —  Paul 
W.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Ft.  Worth.  Texas 
Texas  Technological  College  —  Kay 
Finfer,  Lubbock,  Texas 

University  of  LTtah  —  Richard  P. 
Spratling,  Salt  Lake  City,  Uti^ 
Washington  State  University  — 
Charles  W.  Ashmun,  Manson.  Wash., 
and  Michael  B.  Wilson.  Bellingham, 
W'ash. 

Wiishington  &  I.ee  University  — 
M.  Timothy  O’Keefe,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

West  Virginia  University  —  Robert 
C.  Welling,  Keyser,  West  Virginia 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison) 
— Richard  A.  Bachhuher,  Mt.  Prosjiect, 
111. 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee) 
— Michael  J.  Petrick,  Antigo,  Wis- 


University  of  Wyoming  —  Douglas 
A.  Gihson,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 


Russ  Stewart  Given 
New  Responsibilities 


Chicago 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.  (July  1) 
elected  Russ  Stewart  a  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation. 

Marshall  Field,  board  chair¬ 
man  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  Ne^vs,  said 
Mr.  Stewart  will  expand  the 
scope  of  his  activities  in  cor¬ 
porate  affairs.  Mr.  Stewart 
who  has  been  associated  with 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  its 
predecessor  since  1935,  will  re¬ 
linquish  his  responsibilities  as 
executive  vicepresident  of  Field 
Enterprises’  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  but  will  continue  as  a 
senior  vicepresident  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  management  board 
of  the  Field  newspapers. 


Charles  Mohr  Returns 
To  Saigon  for  Times 


Married  in  Moscow 


Press  Urged 


To  Take  Risk 
In  Criticism 


Albert  E.  von  Entress 


Von  Entress  Named 
To  Newborn’s  Place 


Albert  E.  von  Entress  has 
been  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  it  was  announced  by 
Robert  T.  MacDonald,  executive 
vicepresident. 

Mr.  von  Entress,  formerly 
metropolitan  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  joined  the  Herald  Tribune 
in  1956.  He  had  held  circula¬ 
tion  posts  with  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Jmirnal  and  the  Jersey 
Journal. 

Roy  I.  Nevrbom  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  circulation  director  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  to  become 
circulation  director  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler. 


AP  Reporter  Cited 


The  New  York  Times  is  .send¬ 
ing  Charles  Mohr  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Viet  Nam  to  replace 
Jack  Langgpith,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  newspaper  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  writing 
fiction.  Mr,  Mohr  worked  in  Viet 
Nam  for  Time  magazine  before 
he  joined  the  Times  in  January, 
1964. 

John  Pomfret  will  move  from 
the  labor  beat  to  the  White 
House  for  the  Times  and  David 
Jones,  correspondent  in  Detroit, 
goes  to  the  Washington  staff. 


Lincoln,  Neb. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Nebraska 
chapter  decide<l  this  year  to 
give  aw’ards  for  excellence  in 
journalism.  Its  first  plaque  went 
to  Odell  Hanson,  for  the  past 
11  years  correspondent  in  charge 
of  the  AP  bureau  here.  He  was 
cited  for  consistently  reporting 
news  with  accuracy,  speed  and 
objectivity. 


With  diplomats  and  fellow  re¬ 
porters  attending,  Stephen  E. 
Nordlinger,  chief  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers  bureau,  and  the 
former  Mrs.  Marjorie  Weisman 
of  New  York  were  married  June 
27  in  Moscow’s  Palace  of  Wed¬ 
dings.  Mr.  Nordlinger,  35, 
worked  for  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal  for  three  years  before 
joining  the  Baltimore  Sun  staff 
in  1959. 


Stanley  Norton  Dies 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Stanley  Norton,  75,  who  re¬ 
tired  last  year  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  died 
June  23.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Tribune  41  years  ago,  he  was 
with  the  old  Oakland  Examiner, 
published  by  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


Agency  Changes  Name 


Philadelphia 
Philip  Klein  Advertising 
Agency  has  changed  its  name 
to  Ringol-Kalish  and  Co.  and 
moved  to  1420  Chestnut  St. 
Herbert  Ringold  continues  as 
president  and  Allen  S.  Kalish  as 
vicepresident.  The  firm  has  $4 
million  per  year  billings. 

EDITOR  at 


London 

An  important  re].ort  pub¬ 
lished  here  contains  the  surpris¬ 
ing  recommendation  that  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers  should  run  the 
risk  of  falling  afoul  ui  the  law 
“as  guardians  of  court  proceed¬ 
ings,’’  if  the  need  arises. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  in  a 
report  of  a  working  jiarty  on 
the  Law  and  the  Press  i>ublished 
by  Justice,  British  section  of  the 
International  Commi.ssion  of 
Jurists,  which  calls  for  changes 
in  the  law  as  it  affects  libel,  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  official  secrets  act. 

Lord  Shaweross,  chairman  of 
the  council  of  Justice,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  working  party  which 
has  been  sitting  for  a  year, 
hearing  evidence  from  newspa¬ 
per  proprietors,  editors,  legal 
advisors  and  journalists. 

The  working  party  is  a  sequel 
to  the  Vassall  case  and  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  two  journalists 
for  refusing  to  give  information 
to  the  Radcliffe  Tribunal  about 
their  sources  of  information. 

Among  the  recommendations: 

In  view  of  the  proposed  pro¬ 
hibition  of  reports  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  magistrates’  courts 
when  a  trial  in  a  high  court  is 
inevitable,  the  rights  of  news¬ 
papers  to  publish  responsible 
appeals  for  witnesses  to  come 
forward  should  be  clearly  es¬ 
tablished. 

Newspapers  should  regard 
themselves  as  free  to  comment 
responsibly  on  sentences  be¬ 
tween  a  trial  and  the  hearing 
of  an  appeal. 

They  ^ould  do  so  in  appro¬ 
priate  cases  as  gpiardians  of 
court  proceedings  and  risk  the 
consequences  o  f  criticizing 
judges  if  the  need  arose. 

Proceedings  ag^ainst  newspa¬ 
pers  and  journals  should  be 
brought  only  on  the  instructions 
of  the  Attorney-General. 

After  discussing  the  Vassall 
case,  the  working  party  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  give  journalists  a  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  to  withhold 
sources  of  information. 


Central  Accounting 

Savannah,  Ga, 
The  machine  accounting  se^ 
tion  of  the  Savannah  Newt- 
Press  has  been  moved  to  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Htr 
aid  building  as  the  first  step  in 
centralizing  the  automated  a^ 
counting  operations  of  South¬ 
eastern  Newspaper  Corporation. 
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Canadian  Takeovers 
Curb  Nears  Approval 


Ottawa 

Despite  i)rotests  from  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  is  almost  certain  to  pass 
iejfislation  which  will  use  income 
!u  sanctions  to  safeguard 
against  foreign  takeovers  of 
Canadian  newspapers. 

The  government  rejected  a 
plea  by  publishers  for  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  ajjproving  second  and 
third  readings  of  a  bill  which 
contains  the  controversial  plan 
to  disallow  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  non-Canadian  papers  as 
a  tax  deduction.  Voting  in  the 
Commons  on  the  second  reading 
vas  108-.')8.  On  Monday  the  bill 
passed  through  a  third  reading 
by  102-78  votes.  It  now  goes  to 
the  Senate  for  approval  and 
enactment. 

The  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
asked  Finance  Minister  Walter 
Gordon  to  postpone  action  on  the 
Measure  until  publishers  could 
fad  an  alternative  means  of 
insuring  continued  Canadian 
ownership. 

Mr.  Gordon  offered  to  with- 
iraw  his  legislation  and  replace 
it  with  “a  .suitable  alternative” 
d  the  publishers  themselves  are 
I  fale  to  come  up  with  an  alter- 
ttative  acceptable  to  the  govern- 
Ment. 

But,  the  publishers  have  a 
problem  in  this  respect. 
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R.  A.  Barford,  CDNPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  told  E&P  that  it 
“will  be  extremely  difficult,”  to 
find  an  alternative.  He  explained 
that  the  whole  subject  had  been 
“exhaustively  researched  by 
members  who  are  no  nearer  a 
solution  than  when  they  began.” 

Mr.  Barford  said  the  majority 
of  proprietors  supported  the  idea 
of  continued  Canadian  press  con¬ 
trol,  they  did  not  want  foreign 
takeovers,  what  they  objected  to 
were  the  implications  contained 
in  the  government’s  proposed 
tax  curbs. 

CDNPA  has  made  its  feelings 
known  to  the  government,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  it  does  not  oppose 
Mr.  Gordon’s  basic  objective,  but 
emphasizing  that  it  considers 
the  use  of  tax  discrimination  to 
be  totally  unacceptable,  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  freedom  of  the 
press. 

18  Months  of  .Study 

Mr.  Gordon  commented:  “The 
government  is  not  wedded  to  this 
particular  method.”  He  noted 
that  after  18  months  of  study 
no  other  plan  for  guarding 
against  a  Canadian  newspaper 
falling  under  foreign  ownership 
could  be  found,  having  regard  to 
the  limitations  on  federal  power 
contained  in  the  British  North 
America  Act. 

R.  A.  Graybiel,  CDNPA  presi¬ 
dent,  and  publisher  of  the  Wind- 
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ifor  (Ont.)  Star,  said  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  comments  amounted  to  a 
direct  invitation  to  the  CDNPA 
to  try  to  find  a  solution — “but 
he  is  not  prepared  to  wait  until 
we  do.” 

Editorials  in  newspapers 
across  Canada  have  criticized 
the  tax  proposals,  a  typical  view 
being  that  they  provide  the 
means  through  which  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  government  could 
control  the  press. 

The  proiwsed  tax  measures 
are  also  designed  to  protect 
Canadian  magazines  from  for¬ 
eign  competition,  but  the  legis¬ 
lation  specifically  exempts  Time 
and  Reader’s  Digest,  which  have 
offices  and  plant  in  Canada. 

• 

Myra  Jaiico  Nanie<l 
Ad  Woman  of  Year 

Chicago 

Myra  E.  Janco,  president  of 
Draper  Daniels  Inc.,  has  been 
named  Advertising  Woman  of 
the  Year  by  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 

Miss  Janco  received  the  honor 
June  27  at  the  AFA  convention 
in  Boston.  She  is  the  second 
Chicagoan  to  win  in  national 
competition  in  two  years.  In 
1963,  Jean  Simpson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  office  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  was 
named  the  winner. 

Miss  Janco,  a  former  college 
professor,  parlayed  $200  plus  a 
“large  dose  of  confidence  and  no 
clients”  into  a  career  whereby 
she  has  become  the  only  U.S. 
woman  to  hold  office  as  president 
and  operating  head  of  a  major 
advertising  agency. 


Ike  Would  Bar 
Reporters  from 
Convention  Floor 

Washington 

In  an  appeal  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee  to  con¬ 
duct  its  nominating  conventions 
with  dignity,  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  this  week 
spoke  strongly  against  admit¬ 
ting  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  to  the  fioor  during  busi¬ 
ness  sessions. 

Gen.  Eisenhower  said  he  didn’t 
think  newsmen  should  be  ques¬ 
tioning  delegates  and  others 
while  someone  on  the  platform 
was  delivering  a  serious  speech. 
He  proposed  that  the  convention 
elect  a  strong  permanent  chair¬ 
man,  with  dictatorial  powers, 
and  assign  a  squadron  of  tough 
sergeants-at-arms,  preferably  6 
feet  4  inches  tall,  to  maintain 
decorum  in  the  convention. 

Ray  C.  Bliss,  the  national 
chairman,  said  he  would  appoint 
a  committee  to  study  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  former  President’s 
suggestions. 

After  reporting  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  remarks  here  about 
newsmen,  David  Brinkley  of 
NBC  remarked  that  some  of  the 
trouble  at  national  conventions 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  floor 
passes  are  issued  to  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  people,  many  of  whom 
don’t  have  any  real  business 
being  there,  and  they  hamper 
newsmen’s  efforts  to  operate  in 
an  orderly  manner. 


New  Series  of  ^House  Ads  ’  to  Promote  Canadian  Newspapers 


they  give  u)u  the  whole  story 


Onadium  like  the  adsenising 


Herewith  are  four  of  a  dozen  advertisements  which  the  Canadian  Daily  papers  in  a  continuing  program  of  promoting  the  industry  and  its  service 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has  prepared  for  use  by  member  news-  to  the  community. 


toil  (.an  learn  so  much  from  it 


mn  sweet  time  rcauinir  it 
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AWARD-WINNERS — Cal  Olson,  right,  president  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  congratulates  three  award  winners  at  the 
Houston  convention;  Mitch  Milavetz,  managing  editor,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Sunday  Courier  and  Press,  Editor  of  the  Year;  Don  Swenson,  chief 
photographer,  Courier  and  Press,  the  Sprague  Award  to  a  Working 
Photographer;  and  Hugh  B.  Terry,  general  manager  of  Time-Life  Broad¬ 
cast  Inc.  and  KLZ-tv,  Denver,  the  Sprague  Award  for  Unusual  Service 
Beneficial  to  Press  Photography. 


ELECTION  WINNERS — Jim  Bennett,  right,  news  director,  KLZ-tv, 
Denver,  an  NPPA  past  president,  swears  in  Les  Swenson,  left,  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post-Standard,  vicepresident,  and  Cal  Olson,  Fargo  (N.D.) 
Forum,  re-elected  president.  Mr.  Swenson  defeated  John  Ahihauser, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  in  the  contest  for  vicepresident. 


Bank  Ad  Wins 
In  Color  Event 

Honolulu 

A  bank  won  pla^'e  hon¬ 

ors  in  the  newspaper  ROP  color 
division  of  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  West  competitions, 
presenting  entries  from  13 
states  and  British  Columbia. 

The  distinction  went  to  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  London, 
which  last  year  opened  offices 
in  San  Francisco.  David  Millar 
is  the  advertising  manager.  Its 
agency  is  BBDO,  San  Francisco, 
and  copy  was  written  by  Fred 
Manley  with  Hal  Riney  art  di¬ 
rector. 

Sicks’  Rainier  Brewing  Co., 
Seattle,  won  second  place  and 
California  Chemical  Co.,  San 


Francisco,  was  third.  Honorable 
mentions  went  to  Tri-Valley 
Growers,  Knudsen  Creamery  Co. 
and  Crocker-Citizens  Bank. 

Ralston  Purina  Co.  took  first 
place  in  the  color  supplement 
contest  section  of  the  series  of 
awards  sponsored  by  Daily 
Newspapers  in  the  West  from  a 
trust  fund  established  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Division,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Kenneth  Griggy  is  the  ad 
manager  w'ith  Guild,  Bascom  & 
Bonfigli  the  agency.  Bryam  Jo¬ 
seph  wrote  the  copy  and  Peter 
Mock  was  art  director. 

Valley  National  Bank  of 
Phoenix,  ^riz.,  was  second  w’ith 
Western  65  Health  Insurance, 
Los  Angeles,  third.  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.,  Cling  Peach  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  won  honorable  men¬ 
tions. 


immediate  release'. 


MORE  .SPECTACOIAkR  ON  THE  WEST  COA.S . 

Carl  Noble,  president  of  the  Hurletron  Inc.,  reports  161  news¬ 
papers,  representing  30%  of  total  U.S.  circulation,  arc  ‘quipped 
to  provide  SpectaColor  inserts.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune  will  join  the  ranks  in  30 
days,  he  said.  The  addition  of  San  Diego  will  give  advert  i.ser8  two 
papers  on  the  West  Coast.  The  other  one  is  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise. 

Of  the  total  number  of  papers  equipped  for  SpectaColor,  Mr. 
Noble  said  about  60  employ  the  manual  controls.  This  ^TOup  of 
papers  represents  about  800,000  circulation.  Mr.  Noble  said  some 
of  the  papers  with  the  manual  device  are  experiencing  difficulties 
where  the  union  allows  a  worker  to  operate  the  control  for  only 
20  minutes.  The  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  objection  to 
automatic  devices,  he  said.  Mr.  Noble  said  SpectaColor  inserts  will 
total  700  million  in  1965  and  bring  newspapers  an  income  of  $7.8 
million.  As  a  medium  all  its  own,  he  said  SpectaColor  trails  closdy 
behind  outdoor  now. 

A  major  boost  in  volume  is  expected  if  Sears  completes  plans 
for  switching  from  hand-inserted  preprint  supplements  to  Specta¬ 
Color  inserts  in  newspapers  later  this  year  or  early  in  1966. 
Another  new  face  is  Yardley  of  London  which  has  scheduled  a 
“one  shot”  SpectaColor  ad  in  22  markets  in  December.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  a  numl)er  of  years  that  Yardley  has  appropriated 
a  national  budget  for  newspapers.  The  account  is  a  client  of 
Johnstone  Inc.,  of  the  Interpublic  Group. 

The  New  York  News,  it  was  learned,  has  been  booked  solid 
for  a  period  i-unning  from  September  through  December  17. 
From  2  to  4  SpectaColor  ads  will  run  every  week  during  this 
stretch.  Seagrams,  Sun  Oil,  Gallo  and  American  Bakeries,  Dressel 
are  among  some  of  the  advertisers  who  have  at  least  13-time  in¬ 
sertions  scheduled. 

«  *  * 


DIVERSION  FROM  TELEVISION  BUDGETS 

At  the  INAE  session  in  San  Diego  conducted  by  John  B.  Lake,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Garrett  Noonan,  ad  director  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  said  SpectaColor  is  diverting  tele¬ 
vision  funds  to  newspapers.  He  gave  a  report  on  the  Kool  cigarette 
campaign,  (this  column.  May  I)  as  an  example  of  this  trend.  Arrow 
shirts  have  followed  the  same  pattern  (E&P,  June  12).  The  Louisville 
papers,  he  said,  have  run  270  SpectaColor  pages  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  and  have  51  pages  on  order  for  the  rest  of  1965. 

*  *  * 

SUBURBAN  EXPANSION  FOR  BOND  STORES 
Bond  Stores,  a  major  advertiser  in  newspapers,  has  announced 
plans  to  open  suburban  outlets  in  Canton,  Dallas,  Chicago,  Akron, 
Syracuse  and  Pittsburgh,  all  within  the  next  few  months.  Bond, 
which  at  the  present  time  operates  134  outlets  in  79  cities,  climbed 
from  6,292,355  lines  in  1963  to  6,351,951  lines  in  1964,  according 
to  Media  Records  145-city  check.  The  increase  in  linage  for  the 
clothing  stores  is  noteworthy  because  over  the  last  five  years  their 
newspaper  expenditures  had  been  dropping  off  in  favor  of  tele¬ 
vision.  Credit  for  halting  the  decline  is  partly  due  to  a  Bureau  of 
Advertising  “target”  presentation  late  in  1964. 

*  *  * 


NEWSPAPERS  GAIN  WITH  BAKERIES 
Retail  and  supermarket  bakeries  showed  a  stronger  advertising 
preference  for  newspapers  in  1964  than  in  1963,  Baking  Indus¬ 
try’s  28th  Annual  Survey  reports.  Print  media  declined  as  the 
first  choice  of  wholesalers,  who  increased  their  preference  for 
television  and/or  radio. 

*  w  * 


COLOR — Canadian  Admiral  Corp. 
during  June  ran  the  largest  series 
of  4-color,  pre-printed  inserts  ever 
to  appear  in  Canada's  newspapers. 
A  total  of  26  dailies  were  used 
to  promote  colored  refrigerators. 
The  next  insert  campaign  will  fea. 
ture  color  tv  sets. 


CORRECTION— The  item  ia 
this  column  (July  19)  about  the 
ad  in  the  New  York  News  thit 
drew  18,000  coupon  replies  w«e 
slightly  misleading.  It  was  » 
495-line  ad  but  certainly  not  i 
“one  X  three”  as  any  makesp 
man  would  tell  you.  The  actosl 
size  of  the  ad  was  165  lines  oB 
three  cols. 
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premises  so  the  newsmen  don’t 
have  to  stray  into  town  unless 
hy  choice. 

There’s  entertainment,  too: 
a  row  of  “one-armed  bandits,” 
a  makeshift  volleyball  couit, 
dart  board,  motor  boat,  fishing 
poles  and  movies. 

The  confound  is  situated 
along  the  bank  of  the  murky 
Da  Nang  river  in  the  heart  of 
town.  Corresponflents  often  joke 
alniut  the  chance  of  a  Viet  (’ong 
.'ampan  raid  fi-om  the  sleei)y- 
looklng  fishing  village  acro.ss  the 
river. 

Near  Uiisy  \ir  lia>e 

So  far,  no  terrorist  incidents 
have  occurred  at  the  cam|),  but 
the  security-conscious  manage¬ 
ment,  taking  no  chances,  has 
strung  a  barbed  wire  fence 
along  the  river.  A  guard  is  also 
posted  at  the  big  steel  entrance 
gate  around-the-clock. 

Only  a  few  miles  away  is 
the  air  ha.se  and  the  9,500  U.S. 
.Marines  dei)loyed  around  the 
installation  are  prime  news 
.sources  in  the  area. 

When  the  U.S.  air  strikes 
against  North  Viet  Nam  began 
in  February,  and  the  Marines 
landed  in  March,  Da  Nang  was 
in  its  heyday  as  a  news  center. 
Most  newsmen  feel  that  it  has 
since  gone  downhill  as  a  major 
Composed  of  three  faded  yel-  source  of  news  in  the  country, 
ickward,  low  stucco  buildings,  with  dirty  However,  with  .so  many  Ma- 
city  as  blue  .shutters  and  a  rusty  tin  j-jnes  in  the  area  and  .so  much 
)le.  Da  roof,  it  is  something  less  than  jjjj.  traffic  at  the  base,  one  never 
nation’s  luxury.  Often  there’s  neither  knows  when  a  major  story  may 
1  a  pop-  water  nor  electricty,  but  in  Da  break.  Besides,  the  northern- 
few  fa-  Nang,  it’s  a  home  away  from  most  j)rovinces  are  heavily-’n- 
lern  or  home  to  the  corresjmndent.  fested  with  guerrillas.  A  big 
Sleeping  quarters  to  accom-  battle  may  flare  at  any  time. 

:h  looks  modate  as  many  as  85  newsmen  So  the  major  news  organiza- 
tel  built  are  available  at  .$8  i)er  day.  A  tions  continue  to  staff  Da  Nang 
ves  us  a  bar  and  restaurant  are  on  the  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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At  Press  Camp  in  Viet  Nam 
IVs  Far  from  Reality  Until- 


Hy  Ronald  I.  Deiitscli 
Assm'ialed  Press 


Jeep  watching  is  a  fulltime  occupation  at  the  Da  Nang  press  camp.  Missing  jeep  usually  means  a  big  story. 
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Personal  Vignettes 

Hal  Bruno,  Chicago  bureau  chief  of  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine,  and  former  Chicago’s  American  reporter,  let  busi¬ 
ness  interfere  with  pleasure  and  in  the  process  lost  a 
$3,000  Tennessee  walking  horse. 

Well — he  didn’t  actually  !jse  it,  for  he  never  had  it. 
but  he  came  close. 

Bruno,  a  country  music  fan  and  guitar  picker,  attended 
a  luncheon  of  the  Country  Music  Association.  This  was 
mixing  business  and  pleasure,  the  thought  being  there 
might  be  a  story  for  his  publication. 

There  were  numerous  door  prizes,  but  Bruno,  although 
a  participant,  had  to  leave  before  the  drawings  for  an¬ 
other  assignment.  Minutes  after  his  departure  a  drawing 
took  place  for  a  Tennessee  walking  horse  and  Hal’s  num- 
Ijer  was  called.  The  winner  had  to  be  present  to  collect. 
.4nother  number  was  drawn. 

What  would  Bruno  have  done  with  the  horse? 

“Maybe  I  would  have  tethered  it  in  my  yard  and  the 
neighbors  might  have  paid  me  to  stable  it  elsewhere,’’ 
said  Bruno. 

Mildred  Smith,  Montgomery  (.41a.)  Adxiertiser  county 
reporter,  probably  holds  the  record  for  membei-ship  on 
the  boards  of  county  organizations.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Montgomery  County  Library, 
the  Montgomery  County  Home  Demonstration  Council,  the 
Red  Cross  Home  Service  Committee,  the  Montgomery 
County  Crippled  Children’s  Society,  the  Central  Alabama 
Crippled  Children’s  Clinic  and  Rehabilitation  Center,  the 
Montgomery  County  Pensions  and  Security  Board,  the 
Montgomery  County  TB  and  Health  Association,  and 
Mamie  C.  Thorington  Scholarship  Loan  and  the  Maude 
C.  Woodfin  Memorial  Scholarship  Loan. 

Geoffrey  Miller,  Associated  Press  London  sports 
writer,  arrived  in  Manchester  to  cover  the  World  Amateui- 
Freestyle  Wrestling  Championships  and  found  everything 
in  chaos.  Reporters  collected  a  mimeographed  list  of  the 
190  competitors.  It  was  peppered  with  obvious  errors  ami 
included  no  first  names.  There  were  two  days  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  championships  opened,  so  between  gathering  pre¬ 
view  stories  Miller  rode  around  Manchester  in  a  taxi 
trying  to  get  his  name  sheet  filled  in. 

W’restlers  from  all  over  the  world  were  imrsued  from 
hotels  to  gymnasiums,  from  gymnasiums  to  steam  baths. 
Many  of  them  couldn’t  speak  a  word  of  English  and  had 
a  horror  of  autograph  hunters  anyway.  But  piece  by  piece 
the  puzzle  was  filled  in. 

The  Mongolians’  names  were  impossible.  They  obligingly 


wrote  them  down,  but  their  hieroglyphics  were  mea.  ing- 
le.ss  to  anyone  from  this  side  of  Ulan  Bator. 

The  come<ly  of  the  names  continued.  After  each  i  'und 
results  were  issued  to  the  pr(»ss,  and  at  the  end  o.  the 
long  first  day  some  competitors’  names  had  been  sp  lied 
in  half  a  dozen  different  ways.  Miller  seemed  to  hav.  the 
only  authoritative  list. 

Hank  Darung  and  Burt  Chardak,  on  a  Sunday  feature 
as.signment  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  rode  120  niles 
from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  to  prove  that  old  D.ihbin 
still  has  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

The  trail  led  from  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  right  to  the  ;teps 
of  the  state  capital  at  Harrisburg,  following  the  old 
Horseshoe  Trail  most  of  the  way. 

Riding  along  the  trail,  across  farms  and  estates,  the 
two  newsmen  slept  mainly  in  hostels  and  on  one  occa.sion 
slept  through  the  night  in  a  comcrib. 

After  a  six-day  journey,  they  reached  Harrisburg  and 
were  accompanied  to  the  Capitol  steps  by  a  police  e.scort. 

They  learned  three  important  things  on  their  journey: 
that  there  are  still  many  areas  in  the  state  where  you 
can  get  clean  oveinight  accommodations  for  $1.50,  that 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  is  rougher,  wilder  and  far 
more  beautiful  than  most  people  realize,  and  that  you 
can’t  work  in  an  office  all  day,  then  ride  120  miles  on  a 
hor.se  without  feeling  it. 

Mrs.  Ed  Kessingem  of  the  Junction  City  Republic,  has 
been  recognized  as  “Kansas  Journalist  of  the  Year’’  by 
the  Kansas  State  University  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

Over  a  period  of  12  straight  years  Mrs.  Kessinger 
l)Iaced  in  the  top  three  in  column  writing  in  the  Kansas 
Press  Women’s  writing  contests,  and  .she  has  won  39  re¬ 
gional  and  national  awards  for  her  writing  since  1951. 

.4  music  major  in  college,  Mrs.  Kessinger  first  began 
working  in  the  newspaper  business  in  November,  1948, 
when  her  husband  purchased  the  Craig  (Mo.)  Leader. 
.41though  she  had  never  been  inside  a  newspaper  office 
before,  and  although  the  day  of  purchase  coincided  with 
the  birth  of  their  third  child,  Mrs.  Kessinger  soon  was 
woiking  at  the  Linotype  machine  with  her  infant  baby 
in  her  lap.  She  never  has  been  far  from  the  new.spaper 
office  since,  rearing  a  family  of  five  while  working  long 
hours  on  the  newspaper  and  carrying  out  a  strenuous 
l)rogiam  of  civic  activities. 

In  1950  the  Kessingers  imrchased  the  Junction  City 
Rej)ublic  which,  in  1958,  became  the  first  newspaper  in 
Kansas  to  convert  to  the  offset  press.  When  her  husband 
.served  in  the  Legislature  from  1960-1964,  Mrs.  Kessinger 
found  heiself  in  full  charge  of  the  newspaper  while  her 
husband  participated  in  legislative  sessions. 


Sparks  Buys 
Second  Paper 

Hayward,  Calif. 

Floyd  L.  Sparks,  publisher, 
Hayward  Daily  Review,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Livermore  (Calif.) 
Herald  and  News  and  its  affili¬ 
ated  Valley  Shopping  News, 
published  in  the  20,000-popula¬ 
tion  city  just  a  few  miles  from 
here. 

The  tri-weekly  published  by 
Robert  Penland  was  acquired 
froin  Fred  W’eybret,  publisher, 
Lodi  (Calif.)  N ews  -  Sentinel, 
and  associates  who  included  Ray 
Anderson,  N-S;  Lowell  Jessen 
and  Maitland  Henry,  former 
owners,  and  Mr.  Penland. 

Bruce  Henningsen,  who  has 
served  the  Review  as  assistant 
city  editor  and  also  as  head  of 


the  daily’s  Livermore  bureau, 
was  named  general  manager  of 
the  Herald  and  News. 

A  foui*-page  paper  issued  in 
Livermoie  with  the  Review  has 
been  discontinued,  Mr.  Sparks 
said  in  announcing  the  purchase 
on  June  16.  Called  the  Valley 
Enterprise,  the  tabloid  ajjpeared 
five  days  weekly.  It  was 
launched  last  January. 

The  Herald  and  News,  pub¬ 
lished  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  in  a  former  agricultural 
area  now  dotted  with  nuclear  in¬ 
stallations,  began  as  the  Herald 
in  1876. 

The  Review  had  expanded  its 
plant  on  a  three-acre  Hayward 
tract  and  is  installing  additional 
press  eqTiipment. 

Mr.  Sparks  and  his  wife  pur¬ 
chased  the  Review  in  1944  when 
it  was  a  semi-weekly.  The  paper 
has  since  become  a  seven-day 
afternoon  daily  with  Sunday 


editions  which  run  to  80  pages 
plus  supplements. 

The  Review’s  33,284  circula¬ 
tion  is  supplemented  with  a 
shopper  which  covers  much  of 
southern  Alameda  County.  The 
Sunday  edition  was  added  in 
June,  1960,  when  the  Review 
7'eported  an  ABC  of  26,140. 

Mr.  Sparks  formerly  was  for 
17  years  with  West-Holliday, 
newspaper  representatives  firm 
now  become  Nelson  Roberts  & 
Associates.  He  is  a  former  ad- 
vei-tising  manager  of  the  Berke¬ 
ley  (Calif.)  Daily  Gazette. 

• 

Heads  for  Siberia 

Turlock,  Calif. 

Lowell  E.  Jessen,  co-publisher, 
Ttirlock  Daily  Journal,  has  left 
on  a  trans-Siberian  trip  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  His  tour  will  include  33 
cities  and  encompass  four 
months  of  travel. 

EDITOR  at 


Sir  Max  Aitken  Succeeds 
Lord  Thomson  at  Reuters 

London 

Sir  Max  Aitken,  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Beaverbrook,  was  one 
of  two  new  directors  elected  to 
the  board  of  Reuters  at  the  wire 
service’s  annual  meeting  here. 
He  succeeded  Lord  Thomson  of 
Fleet  who  retired  by  rotation. 

Sir  Max  is  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  Beaver¬ 
brook  Newspapers  Ltd.,  which 
publishes  the  Lofndon  Daily  Ex- 
pi'css.  Evening  Standard  and 
other  British  newspapers.  Also 
elected  to  the  Reuters  board  was 
Angus  Burnett  -  Stuart,  joint 
deputy  managing  director  of  the 
Thomson  Organization  Ltd. 

The  meeting  reappointed  Cecil 
Hai  msworth  King,  chairman  of 
the  International  Publishing 
Corporation,  as  a  trustee. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


NAE  t  GOES  INTERIVATIONAL 

Bureau’s  New  Study  Tests  Retail 


San  Diego 

Ways  to  maintain  its  position 
as  the  Xo.  1  advertising  medium 
were  discussed  by  speakers  at 
the  401  h  annual  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  A  ssociation  here  last  week. 

Among  the  ways  were  a  plan 
for  single  billing  and  payment 
for  nat  ional  advertisers,  acceler¬ 
ated  target  and  general  sales 
presentations  at  all  levels,  and 
innovations  in  all  areas  of  news¬ 
paper  i»roduction. 

It  was  also  disclosed  that  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
has  undertaken  a  study  to  de¬ 
termine  the  impact  of  adver¬ 
tising  on  sales  in  the  retail 
store.  The  Bureau  hopes  to  be 
able  to  document  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  product  adver¬ 
bs^  in  newspapers  and  its  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  consumer  exposed 
to  that  advertising. 

The  Newsprint  Information 
Committee,  which  has  financed 
the  last  two  major  Bureau 
studies,  is  considering  under¬ 
writing  the  costs  and  will  meet 
within  the  next  three  weeks  to 
discuss  the  possibility. 

The  NAEA,  which  met  jointly 
with  California  NAEA,  voted 
unanimously  to  change  its  name 
to  International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Inc.  Its 
membership  now  extends  into  16 
countries. 

Robert  J.  Alander,  Cha/rlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  and  News, 
president  of  the  association,  gave 
official  endorsement  to  the  “tri¬ 
angle”  sales  concept  ( E&P,  May 
1)  and  pledged  that  it  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  general  sales 
presentations  to  all  of  the 


regional  marketers  as  well  as 
every’  merchant  on  Main  Street. 

Edward  C.  Crimmins  of  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
jjresented  an  outline  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  propo.sal  for  a  “One 
Order,  One  Bill,  One  Check” 
l)lan  for  national  advertising. 
( E&P,  June  It)). 

He  said  a  detailed  proposal 
may  be  ready  for  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute  of  News;- 
l)aper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  in  San  Francisco. 

Time  for  liinoviitiuiiM 

Innovation  must  become  the 
byword  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’,  in  the  view  of  Otis  Chand¬ 
ler,  i)ublisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times, 

Innovation,  he  said,  will  pre¬ 
vail  in  production  technology, 
labor  negotiations,  circulation 
and  advertising  selling,  general 
.sales  methods,  and  in  the  prod¬ 
uct  itself — in  jiaper,  ink,  make¬ 
up,  type,  pictures,  art,  color, 
writing,  features  and  Sunday 
magazines.  He  made  a  special 
reference  to  the  six-column  for¬ 
mat. 

There  will  also  be  innovations 
in  management  techniques,  com- 
liensation  practices  and  in  ob¬ 
taining  personnel,  Mr.  Chandler 
said.  He  urged  everyone  to  be¬ 
come  a  more  effective  salesman 
for  his  own  paper  and  for  the 
entire  industry. 

He  said  he  anticipates  more 
mergers  in  multi-ownership 
fields  and  the  sales  of  more 
family-owned  new’spapers  to 
group  operators. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  he  does  not 


foresee  growth  in  national  linage 
e.xcept  for  believers  in  a  single 
rate — and  he  noted  i)ointedly  he 
does  not.  For  him  national  linage 
is  unwanted  if  its  attainment 
requires  a  low’er  rate.  National’s 
co.st  could  mean  damage  to  a 
newspaper’s  entire  rate  struc¬ 
ture  if  it  is  priced  at  the  cost  of 
profit,  he  said. 

Today’s  great  need  is  a  Billy 
Graham  or  a  George  Romney, 
-Mr.  Chandler  said.  Newspapers 
have  some  great  spokesmen  but 
they  are  not  enough.  He  men¬ 
tioned  Charles  Lipscomb  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
Walter  Kurz  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  This  warning  is  based 
on  his  experiences  in  meeting 
with  business  and  advertising 
leaders  across  the  country  and 
throughout  his  community,  Mr. 
Chandler  said. 

In  order  to  capitalize  on  the 
rapidly  growing  interest  in 
newspapers.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  are  making  pre- 
.sentations  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  Mr.  Lipscomb  reported.  He 
said  his  organization  is  making 
sales  presentations  at  a  rate 
more  than  twice  that  of  last 
year.  As  of  June  15,  690  target 
account  and  general  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  had  been  made.  "This 
compares  with  597  presentations 
for  all  of  1964. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  the  next 
major  Bureau  study  “will  hit 
right  at  the  central  interest  of 
retail  advertisers.” 

The  projection  of  statistics — 
“making  big  numbers  of  small 
ones  which  tell  where  you  are 
going” — is  important  in  today’s 


Tv’s  Impact  Still  Felt  on  Sales  Front 


A  newspaper  representative 
told  the  New  England  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  last  week  the  indus¬ 
try’  is  being  misled  into  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  “novelty  and  glam¬ 
our  of  television  is  wearing  off.” 

“There  are  those  in  our  in¬ 
dustry’,”  Edward  T.  Parmelee 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
s«d,  “that  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  have  reached  the 
)  turning  point  where  it  concerns 
our  biggest  competitor,  televi- 
*ion  .  .  .  and  that  the  medium 
reached  the  peak  of  adver¬ 
tiser  popularity  and  is  about 


ready  for  the  down-hill  slide.” 

Mr.  Parmelee  said  the  na¬ 
tional  selling  effort  continues  to 
encounter  road  blocks  in  efforts 
to  woo  a  larger  share  of  the 
regional  marketers’  advertising 
dollars  and  for  the  near-term 
outlook,  it  was  “specious  think¬ 
ing”  to  believe  otherwise. 

To  prove  his  point,  Mr.  Par¬ 
melee  noted  that  if  General 
Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler  were 
excluded  from  the  top  10  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  list,  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  invested  in  news¬ 
papers  only  4%  of  the  national 
allocation  as  compared  with 


10%  in  general  magazines  and 
86%  in  television. 

On  the  brighter  side,  Mr. 
Parmelee  said  the  newspaper 
industry  has  developed  in  the 
past  three  years  more  market¬ 
ing  innovations  and  sound  re¬ 
search  to  support  the  national 
selling  effort  than  in  all  the 
previous  17  post-war  years. 
Here  again  he  cautioned  the 
newspaper  executives  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  immediate  results.  “In  fair¬ 
ness  to  all  concerned,”  he  said, 
“our  lead-time  for  results  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  be  less  than 
five  y’ears.” 
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Results 

“number-oriented  culture”  of 
zip  and  area  codes,  Fred  C. 
Selzer  Jr.,  director  of  research, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  said  in  a 
market  research  report. 

But  one  has  to  breathe  life 
into  figures  to  make  them  work, 
he  suggested. 

Research  figures  must  be  ob- 
jc'ctive,  must  have  acceptance 
and  if  they  are  to  benefit  ad 
departments  they  must  be  pro- 
jectable  to  advertising  by  staff 
.salesmen,  he  pointed  out. 

Common  sense  must  dictate 
the  results  of  research  findings, 
said  Edward  H.  Barker,  direc¬ 
tor,  marketing  department,  U. 
of  Southern  California. 

Research  varies  in  degrees  of 
.sophistication.  Some  can  readily 
be  used  by  all.  Dr.  Barker  said. 

Research  should  mean  sales, 
said  Gerold  Zarwell,  manager, 
advertising  plans  and  research, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mcrcur^f- 
News, 

Sales  tax  data  is  available  in 
most  states.  The  analysis  of  suc¬ 
cessive  reports  shows  trends  in 
sales,  linage  and  in  city  by  city 
comparisons,  he  pointed  out. 

Kdiiorial  Coiilciit  Criticized 

The  editorial  content  of  the 
newspaper  came  under  fire  dur¬ 
ing  a  panel  session  comprised 
of  three  Los  Angeles  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  executives. 

Harry  Spitzer,  ad  director 
for  Zody’s  Inc.,  noted  that  news 
media  are  too  often  concentrat¬ 
ing  efforts  on  topics  which  are 
oldfashioned  to  today’s  teenag¬ 
ers.  Most  of  the  teenage  stories 
only  appeal  to  a  select  few  and 
not  to  the  masses,  he  said. 

Cortland  Peterson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  sales  promotion.  May  Com- 
))any,  scored  newspapers  for  the 
lack  of  quality  special  sections 
which  attract  adult  readers  and 
for  failing  to  promote  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  in  such  sections.  He  also 
said  newspapers  should  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  color  television 
poses  serious  competition  to 
newspaper  color.  “L^s  than  5% 
of  print  ads  are  in  color,  while 
television  —  one  of  the  biggest 
items  for  fall  for  May  Co.  —  is 
courting  us,”  he  warned. 

A  third  retailer,  Gerald 
Peurify  of  Gold’s,  urged  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  drop  off  in 
cooperative  advertising.  He  esti¬ 
mated  this  slippage  totaled  $21 
million  in  1964. 
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Marketing  Patterns  Favor  Newspapers 


San  Diego,  Calif. 

Today’s  marketing  patterns 
favor  newspapers  as  media  for 
national  advertisers,  yet  most 
newspapers  fail  to  exploit  this 
opportunity,  a  marketing  spe¬ 
cialist  said  here  last  week. 

Addressing  the  joint  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Newspaper  -Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  -Association 
and  the  Canadian  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Solomon  Dutka,  president 
of  Audits  &  Surv'eys  Inc.,  New 
York  marketing  research  firm, 
outlined  five  moves  which  news¬ 
papers  could  make  to  fill  the 
needs  of  national  advertisers: 

1)  detail  and  substantiate  the 
local  sales  imjiact  of  newspaper 
advertising; 

2)  l>ecome  the  clearing  house 
for  information  on  local  market 
characteristics ; 

3)  offer  market  consulting 
facilities  to  test  marketers  and 
other  advertisers; 

4)  offer  automatic  advertising 
placement  tied  to  changing  local 
conditions ; 

5)  offer  adverti.sers  assistance 
in  placing  ads  across  markets. 

“Large  scale  advertisers  are 
rejecting  the  traditional  concept 
of  the  national  market,”  Mr. 


Dutka  said.  “The  national  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  myth.  Manufacturers 
now  realize  that  their  total  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  must  be  the  sum 
of  campaigns  in  many  local  mar¬ 
kets,  each  with  different  tastes 
and  needs. 

‘Roll-Out'’  Murkeliiig 

“Marketers  are  turning  in¬ 
creasingly  to  the  use  of  the  ‘roll¬ 
out’  as  a  way  to  go  national  with 
a  product.  For  this,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  critical  medium.  It  is 
the  advertising  carrier  mo.st  in¬ 
timately  involved  in  every  aspect 
of  the  market’s  life:  economic, 
.social,  and  political.  In  the  shop¬ 
ping  cycle,  the  newspaper  is 
the  advertising  medium  which 
•strikes  close.st  to  the  purchasing 
point.  This  immediacy  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  of  great 
importance  to  marketers. 

“Another  major  use  of  the 
local  market  in  the  national 
marketing  effort  is  as  the  testing 
lalwratory  to  determine  a  prod¬ 
uct’s  chances  on  the  national 
level.  Test  marketing  is  growing 
in  importance  to  advertisers, 
and  newspapers  in  the  test  locale 
can  profitably  cooperate  with 
these  efforts.” 


To  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
national  marketer’s  switch  in 
emphasis  to  local  markets,  news- 
jiapers  must  demonstrate  and 
document  their  impact  on  the 
local  .sales  picture,  Mr.  Dutka 
said. 

“In  addition,  they  must  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  the  advertiser 
by  detailing  local  market  charac¬ 
teristics.  Newspapers  can  fill  the 
need  for  a  definitive  source  of 
information  on  local  consumer 
preferences  and  the  local  re¬ 
tailing  and  wholesaling  struc¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  other  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities. 

Source  of  Infornialioii 

“Test  marketing  operations 
frequently  run  into  trouble  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  single  central 
source  of  information  about  the 
market  area.  Newspapers  can 
•supply  this  by  offering  a  man¬ 
agement  consultant  service  for 
test  marketers  in  their  areas. 
This  point  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  because  if  a  news¬ 
paper  is  not  in  the  test  market 
advertising  schedule,  it  generally 
will  be  locked  out  of  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign. 

“Another  service  which  news¬ 


papers  would  find  profitable  and 
advertisers  useful  is  n  auto¬ 
matic  advertising  p  acenient 
service  that  would  run  an  ad  at 
the  time  when  it  would  do  the 
most  good  for  the  advertisers. 
For  instance,  the  newspaper 
could  offer  to  run  a  pre-arranged 
schedule  of  insecticide  ads  at 
the  time  when  the  bug  incidence 
in  the  area  reaches  a  jire-agreed 
level ;  hay  fever  remedy  ads 
when  the  pollen  count  l  ises;  air 
conditioner  ads  cued  to  local 
temperature  variations ;  cold 
remedy  ads  based  on  the  local 
incidence  of  colds;  and  gifts-for- 
graduation  ads  precisely  timed 
to  the  dates  of  local  school 
graduations.  All  this  would  bene¬ 
fit  the  advertiser  by  making  his 
•schedule  more  efficient  and  the 
newspaper  would  gain  revenue. 

“Finally,  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  a  central  clearing  house 
for  advertisers  who  wish  to  place 
ads  across  markets.  This  service 
has  been  suggested  often  and  it 
is  a  subject  of  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  here  at  this  convention. 
Apart  from  technical  problems 
inherent  in  such  a  proposal,  it 
would  appear  to  hold  great 
promise  for  both  advertisers  and 
newspapers  alike.” 


Space  Buyers  Like  Market  Profiles 


A  desire  for  more  independent 
market  profiles  hy  newspajieis 
was  expressed  this  week  by 
Richard  H.  Kraeger,  buyer  at 
Doyle  Dane  Bern  bach.  New 
York  advertising  agency.  They 
should  be  patterned  after  the 
“Profile  of  the  Millions”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Netv  York  Nvwx, 
he  said.  In  his 
opinion,  the 
demand  for 
this  kind  of 
detail  e<l  mar¬ 
ket  informa¬ 
tion  is  general 
among  print 
buyers. 

“More  news¬ 
papers  should 
do  this,”  Mr. 

Kraeger  said,  “especially  those 
in  major  markets.  Mo.st  new.s- 
paper  stud.ies  are  not  objective 
enough.  They  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  reliable  outside  or¬ 
ganization,  rather  than  by  the 
newspaper  itself.  Too  often 
studies  by  two  different  news¬ 
papers  in  tbe  .same  market  will 
contradict  each  other.  Ideally, 
research  should  be  completely 
independent  such  as  is  done  in 
the  magazine  and  broadcast  in¬ 
dustries.” 


Mr.  Kraeger  works  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  .schedules  for  a  num- 
Iw'r  of  li(iuor  brands  of  Seagram 
Distillers,  including  the  new  100 
Pipers  Scotch,  Chivas  Regal  and 
Anticpie  Bouibon.  Other  news- 
pai)er  accounts  for  which  he 
buys  space  are  Ohrbach’s  and 
Barton’s,  New  York  department 
and  candy  stores. 

Mr.  Kraeger  .sees  many  news- 
pa  |)er  representatives  each 
month,  he  sai<l,  and  while  his 


door  is  always  open,  appoint¬ 
ments  should  l)e  made  in  ad¬ 
vance.  He  states,  “Generally,  I 
find  representatives  are  helpful, 
I  could  not  get  along  without 
them.” 

Ml".  Kraeger  has  developed 
a  list  of  about  40  newspapers 
for  100  Pipers  Scotch.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  to  run  from 
May  this  year  through  July 
1960.  Copy  runs  from  600  lines 
to  full  pages  and  double-trucks. 
Last  week  the  California  mar¬ 


ket  was  opened  with  large  space 
ads  in  major  newspapers. 

At  Doyle  Dane  Bembach, 
Mr.  Kraeger  works  under  the 
direction  of  Albert  Petcavage, 
media  director,  and  Alan  Yob- 
Ion,  associate  media  director. 
He  joined  the  agency  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1964  after  three  years  with 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc. 
From  1959  to  1961  he  was  at 
Batten,  Barton,  Dur.stine  &  Os¬ 
born.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Long  Island  Agricultural 
and  Technical  College  in  1959. 


An  Afterthought:  How  an  Ad  Helped  A  Country  Store 

Allentown,  Pa. 


An  initial  inventory  of  $500 
in  fishing  tackle  in  a  small  road¬ 
side  shop  plus  a  one-inch  dis- 
l)lay  ad  has  grown  to  six-acre 
s])orting  goods  supermarket  at 
Nestor’s  here. 

Pete  Nestor  credits  much  to 
newspaper  advertising.  Never  a 
discounter,  he  prices  competi¬ 
tively  and  depends  on  seiwice 
and  his  advertising  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  depth  and  brand  names 
to  bring  the’  customers  in. 

Mr.  Nestor,  an  outdoorsman, 
lan  into  a  bargain  in  fishing 
tackle  just  after  World  War  11. 
He  bought  it,  rented  a  shop  by 


the  side  of  a  country  road  that 
is  now  the  principal  highway 
from  Allentown  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  set  up 
shop.  “As  an  afterthought,”  he 
said,  “I  bought  a  one-inch  ad  in 
the  Allentown  Morning  Call. 
Most  of  the  fishermen  who  came 
in  were  a  little  skeptical  that 
fishing  tackle  was  available  .  .  . 
and  so  they  brought  the  ad  with 
them.  We  sold  out  that  day  and 
we  were  in  business.” 

Mr.  Nestor,  a  school  teacher, 
stayed  with  his  profession  while 
he  built  the  business. 

His  six-acre  complex  includes 
parking  for  a  hundred  cars,  a 


large  sporting  goods  and  toy 
shop  on  one  side  of  the  highway, 
and  camping  equipment  and 
boats,  from  canoes  to  power 
cruisers,  on  the  other. 

New’spapers  get  95%  of  his 
ad  budget,  he  says,  l>ecause 
they’ve  showni  they  do  the  job. 

New'spapers,  he  says,  mean 
“instant  business.”  “We  can  al¬ 
ways  measure  the  amount  of 
business  we  do  with  a  news¬ 
paper  ad,  which  I  don’t  think  is 
true  of  any  other  media.” 

His  ad  program  includes 
newspapers  in  a  50-mile  trading 
area.  He  uses  at  least  one  page 
every  week  in  all  of  them. 
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Do  You  Copyright  Local  Advertising? 


By  John  S.  Hooper 
Publisher,  Brattleboro  (Vt. 

(Mr.  Hooper,  who  is  suing  to 
stop  a  local  shopping  paper  from 
copying  ads  from  the  Reformer, 
gave  this  talk  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association.) 

The  word  “copyright”  is  not  a 
part  of  the  newspaper  language 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  To 
l)ook  publishers  and  magazine 
publishers  it  has  long  been  one 
of  the  tools  of  the  trade.  Not  so 
with  newspaper  publishers,  ex¬ 
cept  in  those  cases  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  product  of  their  special 
news-gathering  seiwices  and 
important  by-lines. 

The  Copyright  Law  has  been 
in  the  Federal  statutes  since 
1790.  Yet  suddenly  in  this  year 
of  1965  it  is  being  used  among 
newspaper  publishers  and  news¬ 
paper  executives  as  though  the 
word  had  just  been  coined. 

What  does  copyright  mean? 
It  means,  in  the  case  of  periodi¬ 
cals  which  includes  newspapers, 
that  printed  material  created  by 
the  newspaper  can  be  protected 
from  coi)ying  by  obtaining  copy¬ 
right  registration  for  each  issue 
of  the  newspaper.  The  Section  B 
application  form,  accompanied 
by  two  copies  of  that  issue  and 
$4,  is  sent  to  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  done 
for  each  day  of  publication  and 
is  roughly  a  total  annual  expense 
of  $1,200. 

Is  it  worth  it?  I  maintain  that 
it  is.  It  is  especially  worth  it,  at 
the  present  time,  to  the  smaller 
daily  newspapers.  But  it  will 
become  increasingly  worth  it  to 
the  larger  newspapers  as  fast  as 
the  rapidly  growing  offset- 
printed  shopper  industry  ex¬ 
pands  in  the  suburbs. 


Written  with 
competence.. 

THE 


,)  Reformer 

Newspapers  have  for  years 
been  in  competition  with  many 
kinds  of  advertising  media — 
radio,  television,  direct  mail, 
magazines  and  other  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  not  this  competition 
nor  expanding  competition  which 
has  created  the  need  for  copy¬ 
right  protection.  It  is,  rather,  a 
new  kind  of  competition  which 
flourishes  in  part  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  photo¬ 
graphically  reproduce  advertise¬ 
ments. 

It  is  the  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  photo  offset  process 
which  suddenly  has  confronted 
daily  new’spapers  w’ith  a  new’ 
kind  of  competition  which  the 
new’spapers  themselv’es  are  sub¬ 
sidizing  to  the  extent  that  what 
a  newspaper  has  produced  at 
considerable  expense  can  be 
copied  by  photo  offset.  What  the 
newspaper  has  created,  designed, 
composed  and  printed  can  be¬ 
come  useful  to  a  competitor  by 
a  click  of  a  camera  shutter  and 
by  the  quick  conversion  of  the 
negative  into  a  positive  plate. 
Then,  of  course,  it  can  be  sold 
(re-sold,  in  fact)  at  w’hatever 
space  rate  the  competitor  feels 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

Offset  Competition 

Let  me  make  this  clear.  I  do 
not  maintain  that  photo-offset 
competition  can  be  extensively 
reduced  (and  certainly  not  elim¬ 
inated)  by  new’spapers  protect¬ 
ing  their  ow’n  property  by  copy¬ 
right.  But  I  do  maintain  that 
the  nature  of  the  competition 
will  be  different  in  that  it  w’ill  be 
producing  by  its  ow’n  labors  and 
its  own  creativeness  and  its  o^vn 
expense  what  it  seeks  to  offer 
in  competition  with  newspapers. 

It  is  our  belief  that  all  of  the 
contents  created  with  original¬ 
ity  and  through  use  of  skill  by 


character... 

.color. 
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employes  of  our  newspaper  are 
protected  by  the  use  of  a  copy¬ 
right  notice  appearing  under  the 
banner  on  page  1.  Such  a  notice 
of  copyright  is  all  that  is  called 
for  by  that  section  of  the  Copy¬ 
right  Law  pertaining  to  periodi¬ 
cals.  Merely  as  an  added  warn¬ 
ing  and  guide  we  do  place  a  tiny 
copyright  symbol  in  those  adver¬ 
tisements  completely  created  by 
us. 

‘Created  by  Us’ 

What  do  I  mean  by  “created 
by  us?”  Let  me  spell  out  first 
what  I  don’t  mean.  I  don’t  mean 
national  advertisements  which 
come  to  us  in  mats  or  layouts.  I 
don’t  mean  any  local  advertising 
which  comes  w’ith  layouts.  I 
don’t  mean  any  art  work  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  local  advertisers. 

I  do  mean  all  advertisements 
in  w’hich  the  white  space  sold  by 
us  to  the  advertiser  is  filled  with 
an  advertisement  created,  laid 
out,  designed,  illustrated  and 
composed  by  us.  In  those  cases 
w’here  an  advertiser  has  pro¬ 
vided  some  or  all  of  the  wording 
he  is  free  to  use  that  informa¬ 
tion  material,  naturally,  in  any 
other  publication  except  in  the 
identical  printed  form  in  w’hich 
it  appears  in  our  new’spaper, 
unless  he  himself  has  laid  out 
or  specifically  created  that  form. 

Spare  Service 

We  in  the  newspaper  business 
.sell  space.  The  advertiser  is 
free  to  fill  that  space  with  what¬ 
ever  he  desires  as  long  as  it 
meets  the  approval  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  addition  to  .selling 
w’hite  space,  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
vides  services  by  which  the  space 
can  be  filled,  if  the  advertiser  so 
desires.  It  is  the  result  of  these 
services,  in  so  far  as  they  create 
an  advertisement,  w’hich  we  be¬ 
lieve  are  protected  by  copyright 
in  exactly  the  same  w’ay  as  copy¬ 
right  protects  a  news  story.  In 
a  new’s  story,  it  is  not  the  news 
which  is  copyrightable;  rather, 
it  is  the  way  in  which  the  news 
is  written  that  is  copyrightable. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  copy¬ 
right  law  W’hich  separates  new’s 
from  advertising  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  In  fact  the  law 
says  simply  that  newspapers  are 
copyrightable  under  Section  B 
pertaining  to  periodicals.  It  does 
not  separate  copyrightable  ma¬ 
terial  created  by  the  ow’ner  of 
the  copyright. 

In  summary,  it  appears  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  has  become  possible 
for  a  competitor  to  profit  from 
a  new’spaper’s  labors,  and  that  it 
is  possible  to  protect  these  labors 
by  use  of  a  statute  which  has 
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long  been  on  the  book  .  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  appear  unwise 
for  newspapers  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection  that 
does  exist.  Not  only  are  ])roperty 
rights  involved  but  the  rights  of 
every  worker  engaged  m  news¬ 
paper  production  and  especially 
the  rights  and  morale  of  the 
advertising  staff  which  create 
the  advertising  contents  for  the 
W’hite  space. 

It  might  be  said,  as  I  have 
heard  a  few  newspapermen  say, 
that  a  little  copying  doesn’t  do 
any  harm  and  “anyhow  the 
newspaper  had  the  ad  fir.st.”  But 
let  me  point  out  that  just  as 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
slight  pregnancy,  there  cannot 
be  a  little  copying  without  it 
.someday  possibly  producing  a 
monster. 

• 

New  AH^i^imeiitH 
In  A(1  De}>artnieiii 

John  F.  Herrick,  advertising 
manager  of  the  .V<  w  York  Xews, 
has  announced  apj)ointments  of 
key  executives: 

Edward  F.  Kroepke — assist¬ 
ant  for  Administration.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  developing 
advertising  linage  increases. 

Warren  H.  Bush — assistant 
for  National. 

George  Hussennetter — assist¬ 
ant  for  Retail. 

They  will  plan  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  linage  in  both  cate¬ 
gories. 

Roy  D.  Duckworth — National 
Adv’ertising  Manager. 

Robert  L.  Way — Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager. 

Edwin  R.  Zolnier — assistant 
retail  advertising  manager,  with 
l  esponsibility  for  suburban  sales. 

Clyde  Brady  —  Department 
Store  Advertising  Manager, 

• 

Tw«  New  Salesmen 
With  CWO&O  Firm 

Edw’ard  T.  Broadhurst  Jr.  and 
Donald  J.  Kelly  have  joined  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  has  been  with 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  for  the  last  six 
years  and  was  with  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  from  1955  to 
1959.  At  one  time,  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Procter  &  Gamble 
and  was  also  a  merchandising 
representative  for  Life  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  been  with  the 
sales  staff  of  Story,  Brooks  & 
Finley  since  1959.  Before  that, 
he  was  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News  for  11  years  in  the  na¬ 
tional  department. 
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area. 


11^ here  arc  5,040 
retail  outlets  in  the  Springfield  area. 
Buyers  spend  S556  million  annually. 
Advertising  in  the  State  Journal  and 
Register  will  increase  your  share  of 


pringfield,  the  state  capital 
of  "Lincoln-land,”  is  also  the  county 
seat  of  Sangamon  County,  and  the 
major  trading  center  for  a  prosperous 
11-county  area.*  These  11  counties  en¬ 
compass  1,600  square  miles  and  more 
than  400,000  people. 


Mxnaxs  State  diaurnal  |  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 

'The  Ring  of  Truth'  Meutspopis 

15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Spriiiqfielil,  Illinois  -  Noiihein  Illinois  -  San  Diego,  Caliloinia  -  and  Gieaiei  los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News 
Sen/ice  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  nlhcr  ma|oi  centers  ol  the  woild  REPRESENTED  NATIONAILY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC, 


pringfield:  A  capital  market 


iO^pringficld’s  industries  are  diversi¬ 
fied,  progressive  and  economically 
sound.  Annual  income  is  $680  million. 


•StingaiMon,  Can.s,  ('hri%tinn,  (irrrnr,  Lnuttti.  Mi  iittrd,  Mtuttuonicr^,  Morgfln,  Scfiiivfrr  anti  Snttt  Cminiut. 


.ij^nd  remember,  con-  > 

sidered  as  a  unit,  this  11-  ^ 

county  market  ranks  as  Illinois’ 
second  market,  behind  only  Chicago,  in 
population  and  total  retail  sales. 


Illinois .Journal  " 

&I<.MiI)ion  <3iKiutu  Ktrvoikd  ^ 

riCKEI  SCANOU  EXPOSED  I?"' 

l4«  AOm  (4>r  Inita 

Kb*  l-IWlv  I  .  iViKw  S»»  t 

-JC  ■  i 

- f f  »-ii'  Cd 


’  St.  ll.l.l\OIS 

T'  .  . 

11.. wo  historic  newspapers,  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register, 
provide  strong  coverage  of  the  market: 
lOO'^f  in  Sangamon  (bounty  (Spring- 
field)  and  6l9f  in  the  entire  trading 
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T^gency  Fined 
$50,000  for 
Diet  Pill  Ads 

Kastor  Hilton  Chesley  Clif¬ 
ford  &  Atherton  advertising 
agency,  which  was  found  guilty 
May  6  (E&P,  May  8)  on  41 
counts  of  wilfully  devising  a 
scheme  to  defraud  the  public  in 
the  sale  of  Regimen  Tablets, 
was  fine<l  $50,000  —  the  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  —  by  Federal 
Judge  John  R.  Bai  tels  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  June  25. 

Judge  Bartels  sentenced  John 
Andreadis  of  Drug  Research, 
makers  of  the  diet  pills,  to  18 
months  in  jail  and  imposed  a 
fine  of  $53,000  on  his  «'ompany. 
The  jail  term  applied  to  each 
of  the  45  counts  in  which  Mr. 
Andreadis  was  found  guilty,  but 
tlie  judge  ruled  that  the  prison 
term  should  be  satisfied  con¬ 
currently. 

Execution  of  the  .sentences  has 
been  delayed  by  the  court  pend¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  appeals. 

The  agency  contends  that  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  not 
supported  by  evidence  and  if 
permitted  to  stand,  “subjects  all 
advertising  agencies  to  criminal 
responsibility  for  reliance  upon 
a  client’s  representations  and 
materials.” 

Both  defendants  blame  the 
New  Drug  Institute  for  supply¬ 
ing  false  me<lical  data  about 
Regimen.  The  Institute,  whose 
president,  Arthur  Herrick,  died 
while  the  trial  was  taking  place, 
pleaded  guilty  last  February  to 
producing  fal.se  studies. 

• 

Salvo  to  Papert 

Procter  &  Gamble  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Papert,  Koenig,  Lois, 
New  York,  as  advertising 
agency  for  Salvo  Detergent 
Tablets  effective  Oct.  1.  Salvo 
is  presently  handled  by  the  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Chicago. 

NEWS-JOOBILPM 
Singh  Rate  Plan 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


on\V  fei  >"  C 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
’eSALtS  MANAGEMENT 
Swrey  ol  Burmt  Poae  </  lO/U 


MAY  &  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS 
( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


FIRST 

FIVE  MONTHS 


1965  vs  1964 

1965  or 

1964 

% 

y.of 

% 

7.  of 

Gain  or  Loss  Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

GENERAL 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

+  3.1 

9.9 

+  6.0 

8.1 

Foods  . 

+  5.5 

9.9 

—  4,4 

10.3 

Baby  Foods  . 

—38.0 

0.1 

—37.2 

0.2 

Balling  Products 

—  4.5 

1.0 

+  3.8 

1.2 

Beverages 

—  0.2 

2.1 

—  13.0 

1.5 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

-t-37.8 

0.4 

—20.1 

0.4 

Condiments  . . 

-FI  4.6 

0.8 

+  2.8 

0.6 

Dairy  Products 

-i-15.5 

1.3 

—16.9 

1.2 

Froien  Foods  .  .  . 

—  7.9 

0.9 

-(■24.1 

1.2 

Meats  &  Fish 

.F32.0 

l.l 

+49.5 

1.3 

Industrial 

-»-29.9 

2.9 

+  17.6 

2.1 

Insurance 

—27.1 

l.l 

+  21.8 

1.9 

Medical 

—  13.8 

1.4 

—  7.1 

1.7 

Public  Utilities 

+  3.4 

3.0 

+  14.6 

3.4 

Publishing  &  Media 

+  0.5 

7.7 

+  12.4 

10.2 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 

-FI2.7 

0.8 

+  11.9 

1.6 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI 

-f.20.8 

0.9 

+  7.5 

0.5 

Tobacco 

—64.6 

l.l 

—67.0 

1.2 

Toilet  Requisites 

—36.4 

l.l 

—28.0 

1.3 

Dentifrices 

—13.2 

0.3 

+  9.6 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries 

—37.5 

0.0 

—81.6 

0.1 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics 

—34.8 

0.6 

+  3.3 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

—41.4 

0.1 

-^9.7 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

.  +  4.4 

12.3 

+  11.5 

13.3 

Airways  . 

+  7.1 

7.6 

+  15.4 

8.7 

Bus  Lines  . 

—  9.1 

0.5 

+  2.6 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

—16.7 

l.l 

—  12.4 

0.9 

Steamships  . 

-F3I.9 

1.3 

+  19.5 

1.4 

Tours  . 

—  5.9 

1.3 

+  B.3 

1.5 

Wearing  Apparel 

-F47.7 

1.9 

+  5.0 

1.8 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

—  2.3 

73.6 

—  3.7 

73.5 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  4  Oils 

+  4.6 

3.4 

—13.9 

1.7 

Passenger  Cars — New 

—  4.6 

11.6 

—  5.2 

14.2 

Tires  4  Tubes  .  . 

—22.1 

2.4 

+  4.8 

2.1 

Trucks  4  Tractors 

—29.4 

0.4 

—45.5 

0.4 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

—  1.0 

26.4 

+  3.1 

26.5 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE 

—  1.8 

100.0 

—  1.3 

100.0 

COMPTON  Adverti.sing 

has  can 

Motors 

dealer  advertising. 

received  two  additional  products  He 

was  assistant  field  manager 

from  the  Norwich  Pharmacal  for 

Chrysler-Imperial  at  Young 

Comiiany. 

&  Rubicam, 

Detroit. 

*  # 

*  * 

iVIovie  Advertisiiiii 
.\faiiager  Appoiiaed 

Chicago 

The  retirement,  efb  etive  July 
2,  of  Harry  W.  Chapman,  CU-  ' 
rat/u’K  American  motion  picture 
advertising  representative,  was 
announced  this  week  iiy  William 
Carroll,  amusement  advertising 
manager. 

Ervin  R.  Heyman  has  assumed 
the  responsibilities  for  motion 
picture  advertising.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  advertising 
.staff  of  the  American  and  its 
jiredecessors  since  1!)34. 

Mr.  Chapman,  a  member  of 
the  American’s  advertising  staff 
since  1J)21,  plans  to  move  to  the 
west  coast  of  Florida. 


(veiieral  Cigar  Links 
Ads  and  Marketing 

General  Cigar  Company  is 
consolidating  its  marketing  and 
advertising  departments  be¬ 
cause  “advertising  no  longer 
represents  one  stage  of  market¬ 
ing,”  according  to  Edgar  M. 
Cullman,  president. 

George  B.  Reichart  becomes 
director  of  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  Ralph  Arm¬ 
strong  as  assistant.  Philip 
Bondy,  senior  vicepresident, 
will  supervise  the  policies  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  new  department. 


Heads  Railroad  PR 

Washington 
Warren  A.  McNeill,  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Railroad  Public  Relations 
Association.  Mr.  McNeill,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspapennan,  succeeds 
William  A.  Lashley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


BENTON  &  BOWLES 


TED  BATES  has  hired  Jo- 


liorts  E.  P.  (Pat)  Simoni  has  ^eph  Stone,  former  Kastor  Hil- 
joined  the  agency  as  the  field  ton  Chesley  Clifford  &  Atherton 
manager  (Detroit)  on  Ameri-  copy  supervisor,  as  a  vicepresi- 
^  dent  and  creative  supervisor  in 

the  metlical  advertising  depart- 
ment,  functioning  primarily  on 
the  Wallace  Laboratories  ac¬ 
count,  a  division  of  Carter  Prod¬ 
ucts. 


MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


for  presses  with 
bigger  reserve 
capacity 


S.  F.  Reps  Elect 

San  Francisco 
Jack  Fitting,  Nelson  Roberts 
&  Associates,  is  newly-elected 
president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  AANR.  Paul  Coutlee, 
Million  Market  Newspapers,  is 
vicepresident  with  James 
Weaver,  Fitzpatrick  Associates, 
secretary,  and  Brian  Brennan, 
New  York  Times,  treasurer. 

EDITOR  SC 


PR  for  Magiiavox 

Bevel  &  Winthrop  Inc.,  with 
offices  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  named  to  han¬ 
dle  public  relations  for  the  Mag- 
navox  Company.  George  C. 
Bevel  Jr.,  president  of  the  firm, 
will  supervise  the  account.  The 
company  will  continue  its  in¬ 
ternal  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment. 


(Change  in  Clevclainl 

Arthur  W.  Ardizone  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  group,  succeed¬ 
ing  Grant  Stone,  who  has  re ' 
tired.  E&P,  June  26,  incorrectly 
identified  Mr.  Ardizone  and  Mr. 
Stone  with  the  Pittsburgh  Prett. 
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New  Jersey 
Association 
Names  GM 

Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

Tlie  109-year-old  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  oldest  state 
newspaper  group  in  the  country, 
votetl  to  raise  the  status  of  its 
chief  executive  officer  this  week, 
changing  the  title  of  Lloyd  P. 
Burns  from  secretary-manager 
to  general  manager. 

Mr.  Burns,  who  has  l)een  di¬ 
recting  the  association’s  affairs 
for  IT)  years,  will  serve  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  membership  corpo¬ 
ration  which  has  its  offices  at 
Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  He  reported  a  registra¬ 
tion  of  250  persons  at  the  three- 
day  meeting  here. 

The  members  gave  the  treas¬ 
urer,  Richard  N.  Sheble  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Home  News,  an 
ovation  in  a  salute  to  his  report 
that  -showed  a  balance  of  $18,000 
in  the  treasury.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  by  acclamation. 

President  from  Daily 

The  incoming  president, 
Thomas  B.  Tighe,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press, 
has  come  up  through  the  news 
and  business  sides  in  a  40-year 
career  which  also  included  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  manager  of  a 
broa<lcasting  station  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Mr.  Tighe  succeeded  William 
M.  Litvany  of  the  weekly  Bloom¬ 
field  Independent  Press.  Vice- 
presidents  are  (for  weeklies), 
Richard  C.  Klein,  Oakhurst; 
(for  dailies) ,  Fred  W.  Burgner, 
Trenton  Times. 

The  members  endorsed  an  offi¬ 
cers’  report  which  advocates  an 
enlai  gement  of  the  association’s 
journalism  scholarship  program 
to  reach  all  of  the  state’s  col¬ 
leges. 

Cuiicu!>  Secrecy  Hit 


PRESIDENT— Thomas  B.  Tighe. 
general  manager  of  the  Asbury 
Parle  Press,  Is  the  newly  elected 
head  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

that  convocation  which  for  so 
many  years  has  suffocated  not 
only  legislation,  but  the  living 
ideas  that  give  meaning  to  such 
legislation?” 

Surely,  the  Governor  added, 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
why  bills  offered  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  never  come  to  a  vote. 

Two  special  guests  were  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  NJPA  dinner. 
Taking  bows  were  Andrew  P. 
Hatcher,  former  associate  press 
-secretary  at  the  White  House, 
who  is  now  on  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  P.  Ballantine  & 
Sons  brewery;  and  Sam  Za- 
goria,  new  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board, 
who  was  a  New  Jersey  news¬ 
paperman  before  he  liecame  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  U.S. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  R. 

• 

Bureau  Moves 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
moving  its  Washington  Bureau, 
after  nearly  .50  years  in  the 
Albee  Building,  to  larger  space 
in  the  National  Press  Club 
Building. 


New  Jersey  Governor  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Hughes  exhorted  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  their  right-to-know 
crusade  to  embrace  the  delibera¬ 
tions  and  actions  of  the  party 
caucus  in  the  Legislature.  He 
reminded  the  group  that  he  had 
supported  the  association’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  a  public  records 
law  and  then  commented: 

“We  have  tried  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  letter  and  intent  of 
those  laws.  But,  what  about  the 
Legislature  which  enacted  those 
laws?  Who  but  a  very  few 
really  know  what  goes  on  in  a 
Senate  Caucus  accountable  to 
nobo<ly  but  itself? 

“Why  can  we  not  ventilate 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  July  3,  1965 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thpusands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
uRree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montqonvvrv 
ATLANTA.  34  P*«cMre«,  N  I 
CHICAGO.  175  W  Jackson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


FOR  THE  BEST! 

Plate  casting  and  finishing  machin¬ 
ery  -  WOOD  is  your  prime  source, 
call:  201-756-5700 
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CA|D|^||||  n  N(»rman  C.  Rosenthal,  for- 

merly  s^eneral  manager  of  Con- 
Coxtu  Time  If -Green  Sheet  at 
VB  WM  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. — now  gen- 

^ral  manager  of  Community 
Publioation.s  of  Mountain  View, 
KNOW-HOW  AND  NOSTALGIA:  Calif. 

There’s  ahsorltiiig,  useful  reading 
for  men’s  fashion  professionals  and 
dilettantes  in  the  jumlm  75th  an¬ 
niversary  issue  of  MEN’S  WEAR, 
dated  June  2.5th.  Its  274  pages  are 
studded  with  more  than  a  thousand 
photographs,  plus  fashion  artwork 
and  full-color  printing,  in  a  pan¬ 
oramic  review  of  how  people  lived 
and  what  they  were  wearing  from 
the  1890s  to  the  present.  Featured 
are  articles  on  the  Hollywood  in- 
fluen«'e,  a  history  of  men’s  wear 
advertising,  the  development  and 
growing  importance  of  synthetic 
fibers,  and  a  section  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  fashion  in  active  and  spec¬ 
tator  sportswear.  Individual  copies 
of  this  collector’s  item  may  be 
ordered  from  MEN’S  WEAR  at 
$3.00  each. 


Anthony  N.  Cimaritsti  — 
from  news  editor,  Torrance 
(Calif.)  Sofith  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Monrovia  News-Post.  Ken¬ 
neth  R.  Johnson — from  city 
editor  to  news  editor;  Jay  Ber¬ 
man — now  city  editor;  Gary 
L.  Palmer — assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor;  Jim  Cole — wire  editor. 


Hurta 


Watkin* 


Grant  Stone 


Ken  Hi  d.son,  formerly  public 
THE  BOOK^ AND:  TJie  furnitu^^  relations  man  for  the  Air  Force 
nAiiV”^c  .\cademv,  to  El  Cajon  bureau, 

author  of  “How  to  Sell  Furniture.”  .  ^ 

the  second  edition  of  which  has  ceeding  Bob  WEAVER,  re-asstgned 
just  been  published  hv  Fairchild’s  »»  County  swing  man.  Nancy 
B(JOK  DIVISION.  This  manual  for  Ray,  reporter,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
retail  furniture  executives  and  Star,  to  Union’s  Escondido  bu- 
salesmen  has  undergone  extensive  reau,  replacing  Jamie  Bry.SON, 
revision  by  Mr.  Slom.  with  four  transferred  to  Oceanside  bureau, 
entirely  new  chapters  added.  There  Petes  Eiden— transferred  to 
IS  material  on  furniture  styling  and  feature  editor,  replacing  Ken- 

holsterv  fabrics.  13  chapters,  hard  ^itor-publisher,  Borrego  (Cal.) 
cover,  $2.7.5.  Sun,  another  Copley  newspaper. 


Auringer  Shook 

GRANT  STONE,  who  terminated  his 
duties  as  advertising  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  on  July  I  after  35 
years  with  that  newspaper,  wiil  con¬ 
tinue  as  an  advertising  consultant  and 
public  relations  representative.  In¬ 
dependently,  he  will  offer  advertising 
service  to  retailers,  agencies  and 
newspaper  staffs, 

RON  HURTA  becomes  assistant  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  where  he  has  been  responsible 
for  the  editorial  and  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  over  the  last  five  years. 

O.  T.  WATKINS  moves  to  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  July  19  as  advertising  pro- 
motion  manager  from  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  and  Star-Bulletin.  He 
started  his  career  in  North  Carolina. 

FREDERICK  L.  HUCK  has  moved  up 
to  the  position  of  executive  editor  of 
the  Dover  (N.  J.)  Advance  which  he 
converted  from  weekly  to  dally  publi¬ 
cation  in  February. 

EDWARD  CASEY,  formerly  with  Gan¬ 
nett  and  Ottaway  newspapers  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
( N.  Y.)  Sun-Bulletin  the  past  year,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Dover 
(N.  J.)  Advance. 

DAVID  AURINGER  is  the  newly 
named  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Dover  Advance.  He  goes  there 
from  the  affiliated  Passaic-Clifton 

(N.  J.)  Herald  News. 

DE  WAYNE  L.  SHONK,  former  dis¬ 
trict  circulation  manager  of  the  Log- 
ansport  (Ind.)  Pharos  Tribune  and 
Press,  is  now  circulation  manager  of 
the  Forest  Hills  Journal,  a  weekly  in 
the  Cincinnati  suburbs. 
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.Mary  Gallagher,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club. 


William  H.  Yenke — retired 
after  52  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News- 
Register. 


N.  Me  Intyre  Hood — retired 
as  wlitorial  page  editor  of  the 
Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times  after  47 
years  in  newspaper  work;  re¬ 
turning  to  native  Scotland. 


Frank  L.  Stanley'  Sr.,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Defender — re-elected 
president  of  the  National  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association.  James  Kohlmeyer  —  from 

♦  *  *  sports  writer,  Evansville  (Ind.) 

Gilbert  Gardner  —  from  Sunday  Courier  and  Press,  to 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal  to  photographer-reporter  for  the 
Bridgeton  bureau,  Atlantic  City  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner-Jour- 
Press.  nal. 


ON  THE  HORIZON:  \mong  the 
feature  issues  with  intensive  cover¬ 
age  cximing  from  Fairchild  in  Julv: 
“Durable  Press”  in  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  July  22  .  .  .  “Fall  Mil¬ 
linery”  July  13  and  “Cottons  & 
Blends — .'spring  ’66”  July  21  in 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  ,  .  . 
Chicago  “Housewares  .Show”  issues, 
regional  furniture  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  market  issues  throughout 
the  month,  and  the  July  .30  “Floor 
Coverings  .'^pplenient”  in  HOME 
FCRNISHI.NGS  DAILY  .  .  .  “Slip¬ 
pers  and  At-Home  Shoes”  July 
1.5  and  “Sales  Training — Juvenile 
Shoes”  July  29  in  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  ...  a  special  “Candy  Mer¬ 
chandising  Report”  in  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS  on  July  26. 


A  2000-page  volume,  designed  for  reporters  and  editors,  is 
being  mailed  to  pre-publication  buyers  this  week.  Priced  at 
$27.50,  it  is  a  separate  entity,  not  part  of  the  regular 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N 


CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 


Pabllsfccrs  of 

Dali,  News  Record.  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarkat  News,  Drug  News  Weakly, 
Man's  Wear,  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


1735  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006 
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IlicKBKKT  Bkic'KER,  editor, 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courtmt — an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters,  Uni- 

vei  sity  of  Hartford.  Denver 

*  *  *  Paul  Husted,  assistant  man- 

Howard  Stiissman,  former  aping  editor,  has  been  appointed 

reporter.  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  director  of  the  business  and 
X<ws — to  Aeronautics  and  .4s-  financial  news  department  of 
ln»ta^lts  magazine.  the  Denver  Post. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor 
and  publisher,  who  said  Mr. 
Husted  will  direct  a  “major  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  department  to 
give  Post  readers  increased  cov¬ 
erage  of  business,  financial  and 
economic  affairs  in  Denver,  the 
state.  Rocky  Mountain  Empire 
and  the  nation.” 

Mr.  Hoyt  said  an  enlarged 
.staff  will  include  Willard  Hasel- 
bush,  business  news  editor;  Bob 
Murray,  financial  editor;  George 
Johnston,  assistant  business 
news  editor,  and  Dick  Johnston, 
Jack  McDonald  to  .\P,  specialist  writer  in  the  fields 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  replacing  community  and  regional  de- 
Ri’DI  SciiiFFER  —  now  at  the  velopment. 

•Milwaukee  bureau.  JoilN  rru  4.  i  u- 

.  c-  ri  11  .  The  Post  also  is  .adding  the 

WooLEY — from  Sioux  Falls  to  ^  i  r 

T,.  c  1  1  ■  Dataspeed  financial  wire  of  the 

Pierre,  S.  D.,  bureau,  replacing  ^..go^-ated  Press 

Jim  Bly— now  at  the  New  York  ^  c 

,  .  ,  .  Mr.  Husted,  49,  is  a  native  of 

laieies  .  Kansas  and  a  13-year  veteran 

*  *  *  of  the  Post’s  news  staff. 

SiiiRLiE  Stoddard,  formerly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

with  Monterey  (Calif.)  Penin-  Donald  Lippincott  —  from 
sala  Herald,  to  public  informa-  state  house  reporter,  Trenton 
tion  officer  of  Monterey  Penin-  (X.  .1.)  Evenmy  Times,  to  as- 
sula  College.  sistant  city  editor;  Donald  De- 

*  *  *  LANY — named  real  estate  editor. 

.MacKinnon  Accepts 
Publishing  Co.  Post 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Barry  Bingham,  president, 

lias  announced  the  appointment 
of  Cyrus  L.  MacKinnon  of  Chi¬ 
cago  to  the  new  position  of  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the 
Courier-Journal  &  Louisville 

Times  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries. 

Standard  Gravure  Corp.  and 
WHAS  Inc. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  has  been  a 
sales  manager  and  administrator 
for  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons, 
been  appointed  commercial  printing  firm,  for  the 
of  the  Passaic-  past  six  years.  He  will  assume 
his  new  duties  Sept.  7. 


Heads  Expanded 
Financial  Staff 


(’iiARLEs  Randolph  —  from 
assistant  publisher  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  general  man¬ 
ager,  Ororille  (Calif.)  Mercury 
Heyistcr;  Don  Shaffer,  former 
managing  editor,  Anaheim 
(Calif.)  Bulletin — to  managing 
editor.  Mercury  Register. 


Alfred  (Bud)  Pagel  Jr. — 
from  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal,  to 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald; 
SitsAN  Smithberger — to  World- 
Herald. 


Ralph  Hancox 


Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


RALPH  HANCOX,  35  year-old  editor  of  the  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner, 
Rss  been  selected  as  the  Canadian  Nieman  Fellow  for  1965-66  at  Harvard. 

former  RAF  fighter  pilot  plans  to  take  courses  in  fine  arts,  political  science 
and  economics.  He  worked  on  weekly  newspapers  near  London  before  moving 
to  Canada  si*  years  ago. 


RALPH  L.  HOLSINGER,  former  managing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
spotting  his  long  newspaper  experience  to  special  use.  In  September  he  be¬ 
comes  associate  professor  of  journalism  at  Indiana  University.  He  is  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  from  Ohio  Wesleyan. 


JOHN  RODERICK,  a  26-year  man  with  Associated  Press  and  Its  expert  on. 
Chinese  affairs,  is  the  new  president  of  the  Foreign  Correspondents. Club  of 
Japan. 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


That's  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

oS  all  advertising 


WILLIAM  M.  PHILLIPS  moves  Jc 
he  has  been  Sunday  editor,  to  thi 
eg  editor. 


uly  12  from  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  where 
le  affiliated  Tallahassee  Democrat  as  manag- 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Bill  McClure,  a  1965  Univer-  Tony  Cimarusti — from  news 
sity  of  Oklahoma  graduate — to  editor,  Torrance  (Calif.)  South 
AP,  Oklahoma  City  bureau,  re-  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  to  managing 
placing  Norman  Rowland — now  editor,  Mortrorfa  (Calif.)  Daily 
St  the  Tulsa  bureau.  News-Post,  replacing  Joe  Her- 

♦  *  *  EDIA — to  San  Diego  (Calif.) 

Barry  .1.  Ripper — promoted  to  Union;  Arlee  Grubbs — to  act- 

wanaging  editor,  Titusville  ing  city  editor.  Daily  News-Post, 
(Pa.)  Herald,  succeeding  David  replacing  Winton  Combs,  re- 
R. Powell,  resigned.  .signed;  Mike  McCusker  —  to 

*  *  *  sports  editor.  Daily  News-Post. 

Leroy  F.  McHugh,  retired  *  *  * 

Nice  reporter  for  Chicago's 

American — named  Press  Vet-  Donna  Bailey  —  named 
SHW  of  the  Year  by  the  Chicago  theatre  critic,  Springfield 
Ri^ss  Veterans  Association.  (Mass.)  Herald. 
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CIRfXLATION 


‘Absent-Minded’  Prof 


Shakes  Up  ICMA  Meet 


Bv  Tonv  Brenna 


An  “absent-minded  professor” 
pave  circulators  food  for  thought 
in  St.  Louis  last  week.  His  com¬ 
ments,  however,  were  not  made 
at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  which  he  was 
scheduled  to  addi’ess  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
someone  got  the  wires  crossed — 
in  short,  the  professor  failed  to 
show.  Worried  phone  calls  did 
not  find  him  . .  .  circulators  were 
mildly  amuse<l  .  .  .  there  were 
good-natured  jokes  from  the  top 
table  ...  a  substitute  speaker 
filled  the  gap  .  .  .  the  story  made 
the  St.  Louis  press. 

But  the  matter  did  not  rest 
there.  The  “absent-minded  prof” 
did  the  unexpected.  He  appeared 
l>efore  the  ICMA  the  following 
day  brandishing  a  letter  which 
exonerated  him,  which  proved 
his  ability  for  clear-thinking,  in 
time  to  get  a  laugh  from  the 
l)ublished  account  of  his 
“scholastic  vagueness”  in  respect 
to  dates  and  times  (Red-faced, 
ICMA  admitted  it’s  guilt). 
Taking  the  floor  at  a  tense  time 
— tellers  were  counting  votes  to 
decide  whether  ICMA’s  third 
vicepresidency  would  go  to 
Canada  or  remain  in  the  U.S. — 
he  delivered  a  talk  which  veter¬ 
an  CMs  hailed  as  one  of  the  best 
they’d  heard  for  years,  a  dis¬ 
course  which  gained  a  standing 
ovation. 

Educator  with  the  well- 
received  mes.sage  for  circulators 
was  Professor  William  A.  Min- 
dak.  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  youthful 
holder  of  three  degrees,  consult¬ 
ant  to  advertising  agencies,  and 
recently  returned  to  the  U.S. 


after  two  summers  spent  as  a 
consultant  to  the  marketing  divi¬ 
sion  of  Thomson  Newspapers  in 
London. 

In  his  early  thirties,  tagged  by 
some  after  his  talk  as  the 
“swinging  professor,”  Prof.  Min- 
dak  did  not  use  the  convention 
platform,  microphone  around  his 
m*ck,  he  wandered  forth  and  held 
forth,  moving  among  the  as- 
.sembled  circulators,  admitting 
frankly  that  they  could  count  a 
numl)er  of  .strikes  against  him 
because  he  had  little  practical 
experience  of  circulation  work — 
then,  this  point  made,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  deliver  a  machincgun- 
fast  iiresentation  of  his  thinking 
on  where  fhrir  thinking  went 
wrong.  The  30  minutes  that 
followed  flew;  only  time  he 
l)aused  was  to  put  questions  to 
the  audience. 


Itevolulioii  in  Marketing 


In  being  fearful  about  the 
future  and  asking  “Where  Will 
the  Newspaper  Industry  1)6  in 
107")?”  he  did  not  so  much  blame 
the  CMs,  but  said  that  on  the 
l)resent  showing  he  was  worried 
al)out  the  publishers.  There  had 
been  a  revolution  in  almost  every 
industry  other  than  the  new.s- 
paper  industry  when  it  came  to 
selling.  The  revolution  was  in 
marketing,  in  re.search,  in  prod¬ 
uct  analysis,  in  all  areas  of 
thinking  which  actually  moved 
products  to  customers. 

Why,  he  asked,  has  this  revo¬ 
lution  barely  touched  the  news- 
pai)er  industry?  Worse,  he  said, 
it  had  not  communicated  itself  to 
any  gi  eat  extent  to  the  men  who 
I'an  the  newspaper  industry. 
Newsi)aper  management  men,  he 


PAULEY 


Gay  Pauley  is  United  Press  International 
women’s  editor. 


She  travels  thousands  of  miles  every  year, 
reporting  news  about  women  and  their 
interests. 


Readers  look  to  her  popular  UPl  column, 
“Woman’s  View,"  for  entertaining,  informa¬ 
tive  news  and  comment  with  a  feminine 
angle. 


"By  Gay  Pauley’’-another  big  by-line  from 

XTiiited  I\*ess  International 


claimed,  were  preoccupied,  their 
thoughts  centered  on  production, 
rarely  did  publishers  think  in 
terms  of  marketing. 

Marketing,  he  .stressed,  was 
not  another  high-flown  word.  It 
was  a  vital  component  in  the 
success  of  America’s  greatest 
companies.  “The  top  companies 
are  the  marketing  oriented  com- 
l)anies,”  said  Prof.  Mindak. 
.Marketing  was  the  key  with 
which  circulators  of  the  future 
would  unlock  the  door  to  con¬ 
tinued  press  prosperity. 

Publishers,  he  thought,  would 
have  to  l)e  levered  away”^  from  a 
mental  attitude  dominated  by 
production  problems.  Of  course 
l)roduction  was  vital,  but  the 
l)roduct  itself  was  of  even 
greater  significance — and  this 
was  neglected.  Publishers,  he 
-said,  just  did  not  appreciate  the 
imi)ortance  of  marketing  in  its 
widest  sense — that  of  going  out 
into  the  market,  digging  into  the 
minds  of  men,  actively  .seeking 
out  the  customer,  probing,  find¬ 
ing  out  just  what  he  did  want, 
then  tailoring  the  product  to  as 
near  exact  requirements  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Just  as  in  selling  cars  and 
cornflakes,  the  “package”  had 
to  l)e  right.  This  was  a  business 
oi)eration,  it  took  a  business  man 
to  make  the  evaluation,  to  de¬ 
fine  sales  appeal,  to  take  the 
facts,  to  examine  them  with  his 
individual  experts,  to  make  the 
changes,  but  applying  all  the 
time  a  marketing  assessment  of 
the  situation  which  in  some  ways 
became  a  question  of  formu¬ 
lating  then  selling  the  buyer  an 
“image.”  Prof.  Mindak  cited 
cases  of  manufacturers  who  had 
done  just  that,  arriving  precisely 
at  the  right  marketing  mix, 
achieving  great  success.  He  saw 
no  reason  why-  this  formula 
should  not  apply  to  newspapers 
where  at  piesent  it  was  “pain¬ 
fully  lacking.”  “The  future  of 
new.spa|)er  pioduction  may  well 
be  in  automation  but  the  future 
of  circulation  is  in  marketing,” 
be  said. 


I.ack  Business  Knowledge 


The  Professor  .said  that  too 
oft«“n  i)ublishers  did  not  have  the 
business  background  to  appre¬ 
ciate  such  facts  nor  the  facility 
to  ab.sorb  and  be  motivated  by 
them.  There  was  what  he  termed 
"editorial  and  business  cleav- 
ag<-.”  Publishers  frequently 


Newspapers  in  Lo..don.  Roy 
Thomson  (Lord  Tn.iason  of 
Fleet),  he  said,  richl,.  deserved 
his  success.  He  had  realized  long 
ago  how  important  wa;-  the  role 
of  marketing.  He  iiud  hired 
Harry  Henry,  a  leading  London 
ad  agency  research  man,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  head  of  a  .specially 
set  up  marketing  division  which 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with 
all  circulators  in  the  group.  The 
division  had  become  a  vital  new 
tool  with  which  Thomson  circu¬ 
lators  could  work  and  promote 
new  sales,  results  had  more  than 
proved  its  worth.  It  was  amazing 
that  the  U.S.  which  bad  taught 
the  world  about  marketing 
should  have  neglected  this  aspect 
when  it  came  to  gaining  new 
readers,  to  building  up  circula¬ 
tions.  It  was  on  a  basis  of  re¬ 
search,  market  re.search  that 
Thomson  had  introduced  the  first 
British  color  supplement  and 
many  other  innovations  in  Brit¬ 
ain  where  publishing  was  highly 
competitive.  Other  British  news¬ 
papers  had  l)een  force<l  to  follow 
the  lead  set  by  their  Canadian 
rival.  Thomson  marketing  men 
had  moved  into  many  other 
areas  discovering  new  facts 
about  readers,  giving  papers  in 
the  group  a  big  edge  over  com¬ 
petitors,  boosting  sales,  saving 
time,  money  and  editorial  space. 

American  circulators,  he  said, 
should  learn  to  think  in  terms 
of  their  role  in  the  industry  as 
marketing  men,  with  their  pub¬ 
lishers  they  should  seek  to  dis¬ 
cover  new  areas  of  coverage, 
they  should  avail  themselves 
with  all  the  tools  of  modem 
research.  Prof.  Mindak  said  that 
he  appreciated  that  his  com¬ 
ments  .sounded  very  “Buck 
Rogerish,”  but  this  was  the  age 
of  Buck  Rogers,  the  age  of  space 
exploration,  automation  and 
above  all  else  marketing. 


SAMPLING  WORRIES  PERSIST 


came  up  through  the  editorial 
side.  “At  the  University  of 
Minnesota,”  he  said,  “we  fre- 
(luently  receive  visits  from  top 
])ubli.shers,  from  .senior  editors, 
men  grounded  and  expert  in  edi¬ 
torial  work,  but  all  too  often  it 
is  evident  that  they  do  not  know 
ejiough  about  the  business  side 
of  the  industry.” 

Prof.  Mindak  detailed  some  of 
his  exj)eriences  with  Thomson 


Louis  Trupin,  chairman  of 
ICMA’s  State  and  National 
Regulations  Committee,  reported 
that  there  is  “still  wide  diverg¬ 
ence  of  opinion”  of  the  effect 
of  sampling  of  merchandise 
through  newspapers.  He  had 
rendered  the  opinion  earlier  this 
year  that  it  “might  jeopardize 
the  independent  contractor 
status  of  the  newspaperboy." 
Attorneys  for  ANPA  had  taken 
the  position  that  a  minor  sample 
without  size  or  bulk  “might  well 
be”  free  of  objection.  However, 
they  had  conceded  that  a  larger 
sized  .sample  “very  likely  would 
be  regarded  by  the  court  as  s 
non-exempt  activity.” 

In  Mr.  Trupin’s  opinion,  the 
entire  decision  could  be  summed 
up  in  the  answer  to  one  question, 
“Does  the  insertion  of  a  mer 
chandise  sample  change  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  newspaper?”  If  it  did. 
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lose  its  exemption  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  limited  the  activity  of  the 
newspaperboy  to  delivery  of 
newspapers  to  the  consumer. 

>EWSr  \I*ER  IN  niE 
CLASSIC  M)M 

Robert  McCormick,  chairman 
of  the  ICMA  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  pro^rramme,  said  that 
the  profrram  entered  a  “signifi- 
fant  new  phase  early  in  1965” 
with  the  conv’ening  of  a  pilot 
Publisher-School  Administrator 
Study  Conference,  March  1-2  at 
Oak  Brook,  Ill.  He  reported  that 
the  conference,  an  experimental 
meeting  to  determine  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  publisher-adminis¬ 
trator  discussion  format,  shifts 
the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program  emphasis  from  an  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  basis  to  one  that 
seeks  to  establish  use  of  the 
daily  newspaper  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  on  a  school-wide  or  district¬ 
wide  basis.  The  national  work¬ 
shop  program  for  training 
teachers  in  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  classroom,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  ANPA  and  the 
National  Council  for  Social 
Studies,  experienced  its  most 
successful  year  since  its  l)egin- 
ning  in  1959.  A  total  of  179 
teachers  attended  the  five  work¬ 
shops  during  the  summer  of 
1964.  During  1965,  he  said,  work¬ 
shops  will  again  be  conducted  at 
live  universities. 


POSTAL  K.4TES  WARNING 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA,  told  the  con¬ 
ference:  “Anyone  who  believ'es 
we  have  heard  the  last  of  jjostal 
rate  incieases  is  sadly  mistaken 

...  I  am  sure  you  arc  familiar 
with  the  latest  recommendation 
submitted  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
l)artment  by  its  Advisory  Panel 
on  Postal  Rates.  That  panel  took 
only  90  days  to  come  up  with  its 
recommendations,  including  an 
across-the-l)oard  increase  in  all 
l)ostal  rates,  the  elimination  of 
l)referential  mail,  and  a  change 
in  second-class  rates  giving 
greater  emphasis  to  basic  piece 
handling  charges  for  each  copy. 
That  sounds  bad. 

“The  Post  Office  department 
was  ((uick  to  announce  that  the 
l)anel’s  recommendations  are  not 
i)inding  on  the  Department. 
However,  all  indications  are  that 
a  jwstal  rate  increa.se  bill  will 
be  introduced  in  the  Congress 
either  late  in  this  session  or 
early  in  January  in  the  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  pass  it  as 
imiority  business  early  in  1966. 
I  think  you  will  not  like  the  bill 
when  it  is  introduced.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  ANPA  can  count  on 
the  .solid  support  of  ICMA  and 
its  members  in  taking  a  firm 
l)osition  against  any  i)roposals  to 
.saddle  unjustified  increased  costs 
on  the  newspapers  in  the  mail.” 


(CANADIAN  IN  LINE 

C.  Roy  Middleton,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  won  the  con¬ 
test  for  third  vicepresident,  de¬ 
feating  Edward  L.  Bennett, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record, 
after  F.  J.  Pruitt,  Abilene 
(Tex)  Reporter-News,  with¬ 
drew  his  candidacy. 

In  the  normal  stepup  of  offi¬ 
cers,  in  1968,  Mr.  Middleton 
will  be  the  third  Canadian 
member  in  ICMA’s  70-year  his¬ 
tory  to  be  president. 

M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  is  president 
for  the  next  year. 


conferentt;  ( ionclu.sion.s 

•  Competition  for  the  reader’s 
time  is  increasing  .steadily  and 
will  become  more  critical  in  the 
years  to  come,  with  other  leisure¬ 
time  activities,  rather  than  the 
electronic  media,  representing 
the  most  direct  threat  to  news- 
l)aper  sales  expansion. 

•  Newspaper  promotion  prac¬ 
tices  need  modernization  and 
improvement,  with  a  greater 
reliance  on  scientific  research 
and  study. 

•  A  serious  and  growing 
l)roblem  exists  in  the  area  of 
youth  readership,  with  a  need 
for  additional  editorial  content 
of  interest  to  youth,  and  an 
e.<pansion  of  the  Newspaper  in 


the  Classroom  i>rogram. 

•  Newspaper  coverage  of 
minority  jmpulation  groups  is  a 
problem  that  needs  attention. 

•  To  date  there  are  very  few 
new  techniques  for  circulation 
promotion,  but  findings  reveal  a 
widespread  and  growing  con¬ 
cern  over  newspaper  promotion 
problems. 

• 

Frank  Gwyiui  .V^anletl 
K&P-IGMA  Plaque 

The  hiDiTOR  &  Plblishek- 
ICMA  Bronze  Plaque  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  was  presented 
to  Frank  B.  Gwynn,  circulation 
director,  Pasndeym  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  Star-News,  at  the 
ICMA  dinner  June  23. 

Mr.  Gwynn  was  cited  “for 
outstanding  service  to  the  ICMA 
and  newspaper  circulation,  by 
editing  and  publishing  the 
ICMA  District  Manager  Train¬ 
ing  Bulletins,  promotion,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  management.” 

In  presenting  the  award, 
George  Wilt,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  and  assistant  to  the  jiub- 
lisher.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
pointed  out  that  the  Editor  & 
Pu'BLISIIER-ICMA  placpie  is  the 
only  award  offered  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  for  service  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  rather  than  for  his  efforts 
on  l)ehalf  of  his  newspaper. 


Sixth  Annual 
National  Newspaper 
Competition 


$11,500  in  Awards  ....  for  Best 


BEST  WOMEN'S  PAGES  ^ 
NATIONAL  COMPETITION  5^* 


WOMEN’S  PAGES 
REPORTINGWRITING 
FASHION  REPORTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Write:  Penney-Missouri  Awards 
P.O.  Box  728,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Feminine  Tnurh 


^Pre-Packed’ 
Women ’s  Pages 
Ease  Work 
Flow  Problems 


Kdiiiiiiid  C.  Arnidd 


Many  newspapers  have  a 
separate  headline  schedule 
for  their  women’s  pages. 
Usually  the  chosen  face  is 
lighter,  more  “feminine,” 
than  that  of  the  regular  news 
schedule.  And  the  person  who 
has  to  lay  out  the  women’s 
pages  faces  problems  there¬ 
fore. 

The  St.  Patil  Pioneer-Press 
uses  a  Memphis  Light  wom¬ 
en’s  schedule  and  a  Spartan 
Bold  for  news  (as  shown  in 
the  inset,  lower  right  of  the 
reproduced  page).  Some  of 
the  P-P  techniques  are  worth 
noting. 

Take  a  look  at  the  logo  in 
columns  6-8.  Ideally  a  logo 
should  feature  the  name  of 
the  paper  rather  than  of  the 
section;  (the  content  ought 
to  identify  the  section  ade¬ 
quately).  The  newspaper 
name  should  be  in  the  identi¬ 
cal  form  (even  if  smaller) 
as  the  page-one  flag. 

Heads  on  women’s  pages 
must  be  large,  lest  the  lighter 
headletter  evaporate.  The 
editor  must  steel  himself  to 
use  adequate  sizes.  The  FE¬ 
MALE  BRAIN  head,  top 
right,  would  probably  rate  a 
24-pointer  as  a  news  fea¬ 
ture;  here  it  properly  gets  a 
18-point  head. 


Business  Tourists 
Get  Special  Edition 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

When  200  members  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Dan  K.  Moore’s  Agricul¬ 
tural-Industrial  tour  visited 
Wilmington  June  18,  their  time 
was  limited  to  slightly  more  than 
an  hour.  All  they  saw  of  the 
city  was  during  their  drive  in 
buses  from  the  airport  to  the 
docks  and  return  to  their  planes. 

But  they  got  the  “Wilmington 


I  Women  R 
I  To  Note  p 
;  ORT  Day  % 


li 


I  Female  Brain  May 
!  Influence  Fertility 


:rr:  W-ciM-tNj 

Lady  Bird  Praises 
— '  ’  First  V’.:'  '.  A  Grads 


HOUSEHOLD  FORUM 


r  Th»  m  .  ^ 

iiiUJ 

Players  Rate  Music  the  Loser  ^ 

In  Battle  of  Two  Orchestras  SUPER  kvi' 


AUTOMATIC 


Northfieid  Greets 
Senior  Citizen 


Large  heads  make  light  type  stand  out 


Lighter  heads  need  more 
space  around  them.  Increas¬ 
ing  the  background  area  can 
inci'ease  the  impact  of  a  head 
more  than  ink  alone  gives  it. 
Notice  the  generous  indents 
on  all  heads  here.  But  the 
LADY  BIRD  head  is  too 
tight  to  the  story  and  the 
PLAYERS  RATE  too  close 
to  the  rule  above. 

The  boxed  feature  is  a 
pleasant  one.  Interesting  va¬ 
riety  in  the  pictures  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  open  areas 
around  cutlines.  The  story 
proper  is  a  little  too  crowded. 
One  pica  should  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  separation  between  type 
and  halftones  and  18  points 
is  a  safer  standard. 

This  feature  can  be  han¬ 
dled  as  a  “pre-package.”  It 

Message”  in  detail  in  a  four- 
page  edition  published  by  the 
Star-News  Newspapers.  It  was 
wrapped  around  the  Wilmington 
News,  the  afternoon  paper,  and 
distributed  to  the  visitors  and 
their  hosts  at  the  airport  and 
port. 

Proposed  by  Publisher  Rye  B. 
Page  at  a’  staff  conference,  the 
edition  contained  more  than  40 
stories  and  pictures  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Wilmington  and  New 
Hanover  county. 


can  be  laid  out  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  and  set  during  com¬ 
paratively  light-  pressure 
time. 

Then  type  can  be  set  at 
bastard  measure  and  pictures 
can  get  extra  handling  such 
as  silhouetting  or  mortising. 
The  made-up  “package”  is 
then  stored,  as  an  ad  would 
be,  until  it  is  needed.  A  sim¬ 
ple,  single  notation  on  the 
page  dummy  will  call  for  its 
placement.  i 

Women’s  pages  have  high  | 
readership,  as  you  well  know.  ^ 
The  wise  editor  doesn’t  over¬ 
look  these  pages,  then,  just 
because  they  offer  no  im¬ 
mediate  problems. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL: 
Grease  the  wheels  before 
they  squeak. 

Student  Aid  Fund 

Friends  of  the  late  Joseph  M. 
Levy,  former  Middle  East  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  have  established  at 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  the  Joseph 
M.  Levy  Fund  for  Student 
Emergencies.  Mr.  Levy’s 
younger  son,  Robert,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  School  last  June 
and  is  now  a  reporter  at  the 
Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register- 
Pajuronian  &  Sun. 


Publisher  and  E^.itor 
Positions  Are  Filled 

Gloversvh  i.E,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julia  Collins  Irmiston, 
president  of  the  William  B.  Col- 
lins  Company  since  1316  when 
she  succeeded  her  father,  was 
elected  chairman  of  th.>  l)oard  in 
a  series  of  changes  >'oted  re¬ 
cently  by  the  directors.  She  also 
will  continue  as  president. 

William  M.  Kessler,  general 
manager  of  the  Lea4lvr-HeraU 
since  July  1,  1956,  was  elected 
publisher.  He  also  was  named 
vicepresident  and  will  continue 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

It  also  was  announced  that 
David  Collins  Ormiston,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager, 
had  submitted  his  resignation. 
He  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Air  National 
Guard  in  Schenectady. 

William  H.  Evans,  managing 
editor  since  Feb.  27,  1954,  has 
Ireen  appointed  editor;  Eldon  L. 
Coultrup,  office  manager  since 
July  2,  1956,  has  been  named 
comptroller,  and  Robert  D.  Luey, 
affiliated  with  the  newspaper 
since  July  30,  1956,  has  been 
appointed  promotion  manager. 

Mr.  Kessler  has  l>een  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Leader-Herald 
and  its  predecessors  since  1945, 
starting  in  the  accounting 
department. 


Mildred  Spencer  Heads 
Science  Writers  Group 

Miss  Mildred  Spencer,  medical 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Science  Writers 
during  the  group’s  semi-annual 
meeting  June  22  in  New  York. 

Of  the  group’s  membership, 
nearly  250  work  as  science 
writers  for  newspapers  and 
magazines.  About  400  “associ¬ 
ate”  members  work  for  research, 
health  and  other  scientific  organ¬ 
izations.  There  are  50  “honor¬ 
ary,”  “lifetime”  or  “affiliate" 
members. 

Also  installed  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  were:  President-elect,  Harry 
Nelson,  Los  Angeles  Times;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Robert  (]■ 
Cowen,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor. 


Stailini;  New  Magazine 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Donald  Cromie,  a  former  pu^ 
lisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  is 
hiring  a  staff  to  publish  a 
monthly  magazine,  Vancouver 
Life  and  About  Town.  He  has 
named  Harold  Delaney,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  V(Wt’ 
couver  Times,  as  editor  and  Bar 
bara  Strong  O’Hanlon  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Indian  Simmer 


•‘I  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  newspapers  often 
V  rite  about  American  Indians  in  such  a  condescending 
I  and,  I  feel,  derogatory  manner,”  writes  Mrs.  Joyce 
I  Brunette  of  Washington,  D.C.  Her  letter  is  so  well  put 
I  that  I  am  quoting  her  at  length. 

“A  newspaper  not  long  ago  referred  in  a  headline 
j  to  a  troupe  of  Indian  dancers  who  were  to  appear  at 
I  the  White  House  as  White  House  Braves,  and  the  story 
I  added  that  they  would  whoop  it  up. 

“A  few  days  later  there  was  the  same  kind  of  ridicu- 
I  lous  headline  and  the  story  also  used  the  expression 
I  whooped  it  up  and  described  the  performance  as  ‘excit¬ 
ing  as  a  Technicolor  wild  ’n’  woolly  Western.’  Why 
must  these  cliches  always  be  used? 

“Newspapers  no  longer  refer  to  a  Negro  woman  as 
mammy  or  to  a  Negro  child  as  a  pickaninny,  so  why 
should  they  continue  to  use  demeaning  words  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  Indians? 

“The  writing  about  the  Indian  dances  at  the  White 
House  does  not  give  the  dances  nor  the  dancers  the 
kind  of  dignity  and  respect  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
What  it  does  is  to  maintain  a  public  image  of  Indians 
i  which  I  am  afraid  many  people  have. 

“A  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  newspaper  criticism 
of  the  annual  Mummers  Day  Parade  in  Philadelphia, 
j  pointing  out  that  it  held  the  Negro  up  to  ridicule.  This 
is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  about  the  way 
newspapers  write  about  Indians — they  only  succeed  in 
continuing  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule. 

“Under  a  picture  of  Ernest  Borgnine,  who  is  playing 
the  i)art  of  an  Indian  in  a  television  show,  was  a  caption 
reading  ‘Him  Versatile.’  The  writers  of  this  kind  of 
thing  are  anything  but  versatile  to  keep  using  these 
cliches.  Silly  captions  like  this  would  not  be  used  if  the 
role  was  that  of  a  Jew,  Negro,  Chinese,  or  anything  else. 

“I  wrote  to  a  reporter  once  about  his  use  of  the  term 
Injun,  pointing  out  that  it  is  as  derogatory  as  the  words 
kike,  wop,  mick,  and  all  the  others.  His  reply  was  that 
Injun  was  used  in  a  humorous  manner  and  was  not 
intended  to  be  derogatory. 

“What  is  more  derogatory  than  this  kind  of  humor? 
As  one  who  is  half  Indian,  I’d  rather  be  called  a  dirty, 
good-for-nothing  Indian  than  an  Injun.  It  shows  igno¬ 
rance  or  complete  lack  of  understanding  to  use  these 
words. 

“Let  me  point  out  a  couple  of  other  examples  of 
ignorant  or  condescending  writing  about  Indians.  A 
sterling  silver  necklace  given  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
to  a  visiting  dignitary  was  referred  to  as  an  Indian 
curio,  and  the  wrong  tribe  was  named  as  having  made  it. 

“When  Mrs.  Annie  Wauneka  was  one  of  the  recipients 
I  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  she  was  referred 
to  as  a  redskin  and  the  cliche  Indian  giver  was  used 
in  the  news  story.  Marian  Anderson  got  the  medal  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  story  about  her  was  tastefully 
done,  and  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  refer  to 
her  as  a  black  or  a  mammy. 

“Believe  me,  I  am  not  interested  in  special  treatment 
for  Indians,  and  I  hope  I  never  reach  the  point  where 
I  cannot  appreciate  genuine  humor  about  Indians.  It’s 
the  condescending  tone,  the  threadbare  attempts  at 
humor,  and  the  never-ending,  facetious  use  of  such 
terms  as  heap  big  chief,  paleface,  redskin,  ugh,  fire¬ 
water,  wampum,  squaw,  warpaint,  Injun,  brave,  wigwam, 
papoose,  and  others  that  infuriate  me.” 
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1  Anonymous  Court 

I 

I  Reporter  Sparks 
.  Major  Reform 

London 

A  reporter’s  vigilance  has  led 
i  to  new  rules  barring  secret  or- 
'  ders  of  imprisonment  by  courts 
I  here.  And,  because  the  joumal- 
!  ist  in  question  works  for  a  wire 
service  which  has  a  policy  of 
anonymity,  his  name  will  never 
i  be  known. 

i  The  rule  change  was  made 
known  on  June  16,  this  impor- 
i  tant  reform  being  sparked  by 
I  the  persistence  of  a  courtroom 
I  reporter  who  protested  after  he 
^  saw  a  young  man  led  off  to  jail 
I  from  a  closed  court. 

I  After  representations  were 
t  made,  the  judge  issued  a  state- 
1  ment  that  he  had  been  acting 
I  under  the  authority  granted  to 
I  him.  Members  of  Parliament 
I  took  up  the  case,  deploring  the 
I  judge’s  action  and  calling  for 
I  reform. 

I  The  new  rules  provide  that  if 
I  a  judge  orders  imprisonment  in 
I  a  closed  court  he  must  go  into 
I  open  court  to  disclose  the  name 
I  of  the  person  jailed,  the  nature 
I  of  the  charge  and  length  of  the 
I  sentence. 


The  change  was  made  as  an 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  the  basic 
trial  courts  of  Britain.  Legal 
experts  said  the  reform  showed 
the  importance  of  the  press  as 
a  watchdog  for  individual  rights 
in  courtroom  proceedings. 

The  reporter  concerned  works 
for  the  Press  Association-Ex¬ 
change  Telegraph  Law  Service, 
an  agency  owned  by  two  major 
domestic  British  wire  services. 
They  declined  to  .supply  his 
name  saying  that  they  had  a 
“firm  policy  of  anonymity.” 

• 

Prizes  for  Ideas 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s 
management  is  offering  prizes  to 
employes  for  suggestions  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  new  building  that 
is  being  planned  on  the  lake- 
front.  Thomas  Vail,  publisher 
and  editor,  said  winners  would 
l)e  announced  in  mid-summer. 

• 

Teoliiiioal  Seminar 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Technical  Center  has 
scheduled  its  tenth  seminar  for 
Latin  American  journalists. 
Sept.  26-Oct.  6  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  The  meeting  will  precede 
the  annual  lAPA  Assembly. 


I  i 


i  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  N 
•  COUNTRYMAN  ...» 
LEND  ME 
YOUR  E&P. 


/  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
;  THEY'LL  SENATE  i 
\  TO  YOU  FOR  / 


'  ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address  . . . 

City .  . State . Zip . 


□  Remittance  enclosed 

56.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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May 

Linage 

l?45  l?44 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  2.478.087  2.572.330 

IBaacon  Journal-S  ....  1,184,921  1.201,889 

Grand  Total .  3,843,008  3,774,219 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

*Knickerbocker-News-e  1.317.473  1,247,511 

rimes  Union-m  .  1,244,713  1,121,934 

§Time$  Union-S  .  935,749  794,003 

Grand  Total  .  3,517,935  3,143,450 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M. 

Journal-m  .  1,971,440  1,911,915 

§Journal-S  .  704,344  430,133 

Tribune-e  .  1,942,043  1,825,072 

Grand  Total .  4,418,027  4,347,120 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Oonstitution-m  .  2,248,171  2,141,034 

Journal-e  .  2,825,592  2,542,477 


Newspaper  Linage — 32  Lities 


IM5  1944 

713  lines;  1944—1,544.439  incl.cies  92,122 


Journal-e  . 

Journal  & 
Constitut!on-S 

Times-e  . 

Times-S  . 


1,428,182  1,313,722 
587,700  XX 

185.271  XX 


Grand  Total  .  7,274,914  5,997,435 

NOTE;  Journal-e  1945 — 2,825,592  Includes 
77,444  lines  of  part-run  advertising; 

XX — TIMES  first  publication  June  12. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 

Press-m  .  958,978  914,518 

•Press-S  .  258,437  204,732 

Grand  Total  .  1,217,415  1,119,250 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

$News-American-S  _  142,241  742,281 

Naws-American-e  .  241,284  1,409,847 

Sun-m  .  125,255  1,525,445 

Sun-e  .  249,335  2,198,217 

tSun-S  .  172,404  1,929,318 

Grand  Total  .  950,739  7,805,108 

NOTE;  On  Strike;  NEWS  AMERICAN— 
May  l-May  24  inclusive;  SUN — May  1-May 
24  inclusive. 

BANGOR,  ME. 

News-m  .  1,001,771  953,883 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,573,844  1,550,290 

(Prass-S  .  499,905  457,324 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  509,259  527.703 

Grand  Total  .  2,583,008  2.535,319 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,144,790  1,101,141 

News-e  .  1.942,144  1,758,140 

tNews-S  .  1,051,283  951,900 

Grand  Total  .  4,140,217  3,811,181 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1945 — 1,942,144  includes  37,451  lines; 
1944—1,758,140  includes  47,351  lines. 


MASS. 

793,441 

494,125 

1,749,047 

1,820,784 

1,992,492 

1,304,211 

1,387,338 

1,507,802 


(CorapUed  by  EDITOR  ft  PrDLISHER 
1965 
Linage 

Total  Advertising 

May  .  285,990,000 

April  .  271,820,000 

Year  to  date _ 1,252,487,000 

Display 

May  .  206,044,000 

April  .  199,136,000 

Year  to  date  ....  900,805,000 
Classified 

May  .  79,946,000 

April  .  72,684,000 

Year  to  date  ....  351,682,000 
Retail 

May  .  155,645,000 

April  .  151,409,000 

Year  to  date  ....  684,886,000 
Department  Store 

May  .  56,043,000 

.\pril  .  53,523,000 

Year  to  date  ....  240,228,000 
General 

May  .  28,482,000 

.4pril  .  25,439,000 

Year  to  date  ....  117,860,000 
.Automotive 

May  .  16,937,000 

April  .  16,572,000 


from  Media  Record  MeasnrcmcnU) 

1964  %  of  E&P 

Linage  1964  Index 


Year  to  date  .... 
F'inancial 

May  . 

-April  . 

A' ear  to  date  .... 


70,378,000 

4,980,000 

5,716,000 

27,681,000 


BOSTON,  k 
Record  American-d  ... 

Advertiser-S  . 

Globa-e  . 

Globa-m  . 

IGlobe-S  . 

Harald-m  . 

tHorald-S  . 

Traveler-a  . 

Grand  Total  . I 


BUFPALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _  1,301,139  1,141,348 

§Courier  Eivress-S  _  1,184,350  1,187,511 

fEvening  News-e  .  2,492,497  2,450,288 

Grand  Total  5,179,984  4,999,147 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 
News-e  1945  —  2,492,497  includes  39,574 
lines;  1944—2,450,28$  includes  34,494  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,044,305  1,917,498 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  i, 394,549  l.335,IU 

Observer-m  .  2,072,239  1,973,475 

tObserver-S  .  789,853  785,847 

Grand  Totai  .  4.258,441  4,094,508 


275,938,000 

265,106,000 

1,210,016,000 

201,096,000 

196,481,000 

879,608,000 

74,842,000 

68,625,000 

330,408,000 

150,301.000 

146,446,000 

662,161,000 

53,947,000 

52,901,000 

232,570,000 

29,152,000 

28,768,000 

122,341,000 

17,110,000 

15,713,000 

68,292,000 

4,803.000 

5,554,000 

26,814,000 


1945  1944 

CHICAGO.  lU. 

Tribune-m  .  4,108.119  3,849,454 

Tribune-S  .  2,187,983  2,088,321 

tDaily  News-e  .  2,384,008  2,147,973 

American-e  .  1,011,857  804,478 

Amarican-S  .  431,221  750,242 

Sun-Time$-m  .  2,207,422  1,838,987 

§5un-Time$-S  .  1,157,052  1,082,310 

Grand  Total . 13,489,842  12,403,747 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  Included; 
Tribune-m — 1945—4,108,119  includes  549,- 
201  lines;  1944—3,849,454  includes  540,541 
lines;  Tribune-S — 1945 — ^2,187,983  includes 
433,214  lines;  1944—2,088,321  includes  445,- 
043  lines.  Sun-Times-S— 1945— 1,157,052  in¬ 
cludes  190,425  lines;  1944—1,082,310  in¬ 
cludes  175,240  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,249,314  2,143,429 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,509,171  1,547,304 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ...  2,404,571  2,249,594 

Grand  Total .  4,183,054  5,940,327 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,171,492  2,813,194 

tPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,823,119  1,944,741 

Press-e  .  3,340,811  3,127,721 

Grand  Total .  8,335,422  7,907,478 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  Included; 
Press-e— 1945  —  3,340,811  includes  297,413 
lines;  1944—3,127,721  includes  283,223  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,893,732  2,755,245 

Dispatch-S  .  1,491,480  1,441,805 

Citiien-Journal-m  .  1,200,154  1,141,897 

Star-w  .  44,057  44,055 

Grand  Total .  5,849,425  5,445,022 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  Published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where'  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records,  May  1945  Linages: 
‘Includes  24,000  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  34,785  lines  THIS  WEEK 
lincludes  23,373  lines  PARADE 
#lncludes  117,359  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 


1945 

DALLAS.  TEX. 


News-m  . 

tNews-S  . 

Times  Herald-e 


2,482,249  2,549.281 
1,055,470  944,443 

2,820,143  2,452,407 


§Times  Herald-S  .  1,083,830  994,849 

Grand  Total  .  7,441,712  7,185.180 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Times  Herald-e  This  year  2,820,143  lines 
Includes  97,884  lines;  last  year  2,452.407 
lines  includes  84,335  lines.  Times  Herald-S 
This  year  1,083,830  lines  includes  44.244 
lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m .  2,309,220  2,181,705 

News-e  .  2,392,927  2,254,240 

§News-S  .  819,888  782,737 

Grand  Total .  5,522,035  5,220,702 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,490,477  2,338,159 
SRocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  507,403  530,454 

Post-e  .  2,809,438  2,724,528 

Post  s  .  1,189,422  1,194,434 

Grand  Total  .  4,997,140  6,789,577 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 

Post-e  This  year  2,809,438  lines  includes 
251,157  lines;  last  year  2,724,528  lines  in¬ 
cludes  301,157  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  724,022  477,810 

Tribune-e  .  1,149,415  1,011,324 

fRegister-S  .  451,348  539,705 

Grand  Total  .  2,524,805  2,228,641 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 

Tribune-e  1945—1,149,415  includes  22,427 
lines;  Register-S  1945—651,348  includes  20,- 
514  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,948,048  1,780.085 

§Free  Press-S .  750,914  592,982 

News-e  .  3,334,958  3,025,414 

tNews-S  .  1,705,054  1,544,439 

Grand  Total  .  7,738,994  4,943,122 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  Included: 

Free  Press-m  1945—1,948,048  includes  III,- 
501  lines;  1944—1,780,085  includes  152,428 
lines;  Free  Press-S  1945—750,914  includes 
124,008  lines;  1944—592,982  includes  21,155 
lines;  News-e  1945 — 3,334,958  includes  200,- 
394  lines;  1944—3,025,414  includes  272,353 
lines.  News-S  1945—1,705.054  includes  142,- 


„  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

IDS?/  Gaiette  S 

1964  Index  Advertiser-d  .  1,007,972  954,459 

*Telegram-S  .  329,350  311,341 

103.6  108.0  Grand  Total  .  1,337,322  1 .245.127 

102.5  108.7  „ 

1  riQ  1  fsQ  *7  PASO,  TEX. 

1(.3.5  108.-  ^  .  1.495,751  1,530.945 

§Times-S  .  533,244  424,752 

102.5  104.9  Herald-Post-e  .  1,449,192  1,421,412 

102  4  105  8  .  3,498,209  3,377,109 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e . . .  1, 419,430  1 ,315,722 

105  9  1128  . 

106.4  114.4  Grand  Total .  1,972,433  1.650,508 

NOTE:  The  News-m  and  the  Times-e,  are 
sold  in  optional  combination.  The  linage 

103.7  108.2  of  one  edition,  the  Times-e,  Is  shown. 

IS  „  ,,  — ■ 

Herald-e  .  1,149,850  1,133,531 

103.9  109.6  fall  river,  mass. 

101.2  108.7  Herald  News-e  .  1,231,493  1,128,732 

103.3  108.5.  PORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,179,019  2,179,734 

97  7  90  6  News-S  .  929,221  954,768 

88  4  88  1  News-Sat  .  444,304  387.202 

96.3  91.0  Grand  Total .  3,554,544  3,523,704 

NOTE;  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 

99.0  102.5 

105.5  110.6  FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

103.1  106.6  Journal  Gaiette-m  ....  1,540,477  1,491,879 

§Journal  Gaiette-S  ....  491,440  444,894 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,055,784  2,009,384 

10.3.7  112.4  - 

102.9  112.1  Grand  Total .  4,307,703  4,144,159 

103.2  108.9  PQKT  WORTH,  TEX. 

— — —  Star-Telegram-m  .  1,207,588  1,108,741 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,084,341  l,9H,037 

1945  1944  iStar-Telegram-S  .  '  •‘[I'JI? 

Press-e  .  449,390  508,441 

■FX.  Press-S  .  223,444  250,940 

2,482,249  2,549,281  -  - 

1,055,470  944,443  Grand  Total .  4,948,000  4,738,741 

l  '083'830  ^  994  849  NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
'  '  only. 

7,441,712  7,185,180  FRESNO,  CALIF, 

vertising  included:  _  .  ™ 

ear  2,820,143  lines  Bee-e  .  ' 

last  year  2,452.407  §Bee-S  .  B04.844  T9I.300 

e$  include$**M,2M  Grand  Total .  2,511.987  2,347,424 

GARY,  IND. 

OHIO  Post-Tribune-e  .  1,448,494  1,737,229 

2,309,220  2,181.705  P«>“-Tribune-S  .  «'»,538  650,214 

'ilrlw  ''?m;73?  T®*-' . 

r  ■pik.B  GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 

S,522,03S  S, 220, 702  7^011 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ..  772,531  7W.7I6 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 

'2.490.477  2,338,159 

507:403  530:454 

grand  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

,  87,422  ,  74,438  ,,  a  mo 

*  '  *  '  Press-e  .  2.478.622  2.423.387 

4,997,140  6,789,577  fPress-S  .  711,184  433,394 

vertising  included;  Total .  3.189,804  3,054,783 

,438  lines  includes 

2,724.528  lines  in-  HACKENSACK.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,308,174  2,250,517 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  this  year 
>.  IOWA  2,308,174  lines  includes  154,519  lines;  last 

724,022  477,810  year  2,250,517  lines  includes  1 14,082  lines. 

1,149,415  1,011,324 

451,348  539,705  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

t  cyt  anc  o  n.a  oai  Courant-m  .  1,412,252  I.223.WJ 

2,524,805  2,228,841  |Courant-S  .  992,394  1,025,927 

vertising  included:  tTimes-e  .  2,404,418  2,230,134 

415  includes  22,427  - - 

451,348  includes  20.-  Grand  Total .  4,809,044  4,479,942 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-e  .  142,233  210,710 

1,948,048  1,780.085 

3  334'9M  3  025  414  HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

1705  054  I '544  439  Advertiser-m  .  1,440,587  1,572,701 

•  '  '  '  Star-Bulletin-0  .  1,982,740  1,820.551 

7,738.994  4,943,122  fStar-Bulletin  4 

I  ..  .  .  1  j  j  Adverti$er-S  .  808,737  817,131 

Vertising  included:  — 

Sfand  Total .  4,232,044  4,010,373 

65  includes  152,428  . 

^5—750,914  includes 

,982  includes  21,155  HOUSTON.  TEX. 

H.958  includes  200,-  Chronicic-e  .  3,358,150  3.3I2.M 

14  includes  272,353  §Chronicle-S .  1,415,014  l.49l.7» 

05,054  includes  142,-  Post-m  .  2,494,147  2,529,420 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  3,  1965 


IHS  1964 

tPMtS  .  1,070,775  943,179 

6rtna  Total .  8,740,008  8,277,170 

note  Part  run  advartit'ng  includad: 
giioaicl')-a  this  ytar  3,358,150  lints  Includat 
10,003  I'Oat;  last  ytar  3,312,642  lints  in- 
cladts  3 '8,678  lints.  Chronicit-S  this  ytar 
1615,616  lints  includts  128,334  lints;  last 
ftar  1,491, 7n  lints  includts  22,818  lints. 
Poit-m  'hit  ytar  2,696,147  lints  includts 
i6t,380  lints;  last  ytar  2,529,620  lints  in- 
chidts  101,790  lints.  Post-S  this  ytar  1,070,- 
tis  lints  includts  57,727  lints. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

1,983  231 

1,895,837 

2,110,350 

2,078.573 

tStsr-S  . 

1,307,203 

1,328  975 

903.718 

863.163 

(Timti'S  . 

324,103 

271,750 

Grand  Total  . 

6,628,605 

6,388,298 

JACKSON. 

MISS. 

CUrion  Ledg«r-m  . 

1,231,281 

1,166,101 

1  (Clarion  Ledger  & 

News-S  . 

494,076 

411,374 

Daily  News-a  . 

1,184,757 

1,125,732 

Grand  Total . 

2,910,114 

2,703,207 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  . 

2,563  895 

2,552,286 

(Timet-Union-S  . 

926,242 

767  838 

Joumal-e  . 

1,148.032 

1,241,129 

Grand  Total  . 

4,638,169 

4,561,253 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Jinty  Journal-e  . 

1,400,054 

1,260,381 

Linage  Leaders ...  First  5  Months 


Morning 


Los  Angtits  Timts 
Miami  Htrald 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

San  Jost  Mtrc'iry . 

New  Orleans  Timts-Picayune 

New  York  T^mes  . 

Phoen’x  Raoublic  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Orlando  Sentinel  . 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

San  Jose  News 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Detroit  News  . . 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Montreal  Star  . 

Phoenix  Gaiette  . 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Toronto  Star  .  . 


23  474  473 
20  176  871 
19  625  371 
17  169  865 
15  106  775 
14  513  852 
14  788  879 
14  Ut  0’7 
13  708  717 
12,922,915 


15.275  393 
IS  151  651 
I5  0'«»35 
14.911  365 
14755  814 
14  396.057 
14  l«  c’7 
13  nsd  B«3 
13  791  437 
13.370.895 


Snndav 


NOTE;  Part  run  advertising;  Jersey  Jour- 
nal-t  this  year  1,400,054  lines  includts 
16,136  lines;  last  year  1,260,381  lines  in¬ 
cludts  85,529  lints. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Tlmts-m  .  2,097,347  1,957,686 

Sttr-e  .  1,828,914  1,682,749 

tStir-S  .  1,147,798  1,038,990 

Grand  Total  .  5,074,059  4,679,425 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  801,274  805.187 

Niws-Sentinel-e  .  1.273.808  1,227,911 

|Ntwi-Stntinel-S  .  563,390  492,583 

Grand  Total  .  2,638,472  2,525,681 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eaqlt  Tribunt-d  .  1,156,260  1,156,392 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaxette-m  ...  1,219,565  1,198,467 
(Arkansas  Gaiatte-S  . . .  554,620  504  953 

Grand  Total .  1.774,185  1,703,420 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Indapindent-m  .  2,294,228  2,198,582 

(Independent  Prtss- 

Ttltgram-S  .  853,863  885  845 

tress-TeItgram-t  .  2,351,812  2,195,370 

Grand  Total  .  5,499,903  5,279,797 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising:  Indtptnd- 
•nt-ni  this  ytar  2,294,228  lints  includts 
279,069  lines;  last  ytar  2,198,582  lines  in¬ 
cludts  161,763  lints.  Prtss-Ttltgram-t  this 
yttr  2,351,812  lints  includts  279,069  lints; 
■<tt  ytar  2,195,370  lints  includts  161,763 
lints. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Ntwsday  Suffolk-t  .  2,604,712  2,464,571 

Ntwsday  Nassau-t  ....  2,832,867  2,706,613 

Grand  Total .  5,437,579  5,171,184 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

l!">»«-ni  .  5,081.057  4,691,041 

.  3,817,756  3,590,073 

Herald  Examintr-e  ....  2,114.685  2,059,571 
Htrald  Examintr-S  ....  850,313  812,614 

Grand  Total  . 11,863,811  11,153,299 

^NOTE;  Part  run  advertising;  Timts-m 
"is  ytar  5,081,057  lints  includts  699,755 
last  year  4,691,041  lines  includes 
«,553  lints.  Timts-S  this  ytar  3,817,756 
lints  includes  1,317,019  lints;  last  ytar 
'.590,073  lints  includts  1,217,402  lints. 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

JpBfitr  Journal-m  ....  1,681.691  1,600,269 

C««ritr  Journal-S  .  1,058,874  1,045,090 

''"'•••e  .  I  984  435  1.913.143 


.Morning 


Los  Angeles  Timts 
Miami  Herald 
Washington  Post 
Chicago  Tribune 

Phoenix  Republic . 

San  Jose  Mercury 

New  Orlean  Times-Picayune 

New  York  Times  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ... 

San  Jose  News  . 

Phofix  Gazette  ... 

Montreal  La  Presse 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Detroit  News . 

Montreal  Star  . . 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Toronto  Star  . 


22,317.585 
19.497.574 
17,631,907 
16  861,645 
14,107,848 
14  0*3  895 
13,624,120 
13  327,937 
12,819,742 
12,554,924 


Snndav 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  16.2 

New  York  Times  .  16  f 

Chicago  Tribune  8,9 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  8  > 

New  York  News  .  8,1 

Philadelphia  Inguirer .  8' 

Miami  Herald  .  8,( 

Wash'noton  Post .  7  ' 

Boston  Globe  .  7,1 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  7,1 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Timts  MS  .  40.1 

New  York  Times  MS  .  30  3 

Miami  Herald  MS  28* 

Washington  Post  MS .  27  9 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  26  I 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES .  23  t 

Detroit  News  ES  .  21,2 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  21  ! 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  . .  20  t 
Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  20,( 


1965  1964 

LOWELL,  MA<S 

Sun-e  .  928,694  870,448 

•Sun-S  .  359  414  349  AA9 

Grand  Total .  1,288,108  1,220,117 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  869,030  833,494 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  962,533  912,120 

•News-S  .  265  613  275,420 

Grand  Total  .  1,228,146  1,187,540 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Apptal-m  2,154,212  1,957.635 
Commercial  Apptal-S  1,021  994  876,644 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,542,700  1,467,883 

Grand  Total .  4,718,906  4,302,162 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising:  Prass-Scimi- 
tar-a  1965—1,542,700  includes  59,953  lines; 
1964—1,467,883  includes  82,214  lints. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,051,550  4,011.396 

§Harald-S  .  1.648.964  1,625  750 

Ntws-t  .  1,076.538  1,232,994 

Ntws-S  .  374,402  413,778 


New  York  Times 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Chicaoo  Tribune 
New  York  News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Milwaukee  Journal 

Miami  Herald  . 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Boston  Globe  . 


14  999  910 
14  700  344 
8  499  735 
8  2T3  125 
7.935  444 
7.900  576 
7,714  211 
7  7n9  9M 
7,606,506 
6.876.110 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  ...  37,017,931 
New  York  Times  MS  28  327  817 

Miami  Herald  MS  27,211,785 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  25  361  7R0 

Washington  Post  MS  .  24.474  458 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  27  P89  270 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  20  582  735 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ...  20  141430 

Detroit  Nows  ES  .  20,083.878 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  .  19,107.359 

Source;  Madia  Records,  Inc. 


1965  1964 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  995,008  795,777 

Journal-e  .  3.463.192  3.145.201 

tJournal-S  .  2,082,463  1,931.678 


1965  1964 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

B.nntr-t  .  1.771,868  j,6M.69l 

Ttnnassaan-m  .  1,781,9^ 

Ttnntsstan-S  .  921,536  818,889 

Grand  Total .  4,475,344  4,271,378 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-a  .  981,072  988,552 

§Standard-Timas-S  _  340,312  318,537 

Grand  Total  .  1,321,384  1,307,089 

NOTE;  Standard-Times-e  this  ytar  981,- 
072  lints  includts  18,070  lints  part  run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courlar-m .  939,820  831,577 

Register-e  .  1,727,524  1,637,267 

Registtr-S  .  1,023,740  815,177 

Registar  8  Journal- 

Courier-Sat  .  135,038  110,957 

Grand  Total  .  3,826,122  3,394,978 

Journal  Courier-m  and  Ragistar-t  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,393,996  3,065,329 

tTimas-Picayune-S  .  1,318,489  1,156.679 

States  &  Item-e  .  1,717,645  1,583,031 

Grand  Total .  6,430,130  5,805,039 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  3,203.794  2,934,254 

Times-S  .  3,885,909  3,574  866 

Herald  Tribune-m .  1,013,025  945,329 

(Herald  Tribune-S .  968,001  789  867 

Ntws-m  .  2,171,264  1,906,931 

News-S  .  2,104  460  2,031,203 

Journal-American-e  ...  1,047  716  1,069.667 
Journal-American-S  . . .  394,550  439,233 

Post-t  .  964.310  1,003,088 

Post-S  .  174063  137,905 

World  Telegram  8  Sun-a  1,278,068  1,343,011 

Grand  Total  . 17,205,160  16,175,554 

NOTE;  Post-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE;  News  split  run  includad  236,012 
lines  (m);  123,164  lines  (5). 

NOTE;  Herald  Tribuna-S  1965  -  968,001 
(71.565);  1964—789,867  (47,687)  News-m 

1965—2,171,264  (1.184,844);  1964—1,906,931 
(1.061,425).  Naws-S  1965—2,104.460  (1.365.- 
619);  1964—2,031.203  (1.352,548).  Journal- 
American-e  1965—1,047,716  (113,510);  1964— 
1,069.867  (134.310).  Journal-Amarican-S  1965 
—394  550  (92,592);  1964-439  233  (  97,578). 
World  Telegram  8  Sun-e  1965—1,278,068 
(116,816);  1964—1,343,011  (137,727). 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-e  ...  1,457,287  1,506,542 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  651,506  683,773 

Grand  Total .  2,108,793  2,190,315 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  .  291,731  294,555 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-S  ..  92,149  86,802 


.  6,540,663  5,872,656  Grand  Total .  383,880  381,357 


.  KY.  Grand  Total  .  7,151,454  7,283,918 

1,681.691  1,600,269  NOTE;  Part  run  advartising:  Herald-m 
1,058,874  1,045,090  1965— 4,051,550  includes  137,1 16  lines;  1964— 
1,984,435  1,913,143  4,011,396  includes  170,531  I'nas.  Harald-S 

-  -  1965—1,648,964  includes  80,339  lines;  1964- 

4,725.000  4,558,502  I.62S.750  includat  81,559  lines. 


Grand  Total .  4.725.000  4,558,502  1,625,750  includes  I 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  July  3,  1965 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,755,180  1.664,047 

Star-e  .  2,834  978  2  741.484 

(Tribuna-S  .  1,763,860  1,551,690 

Grand  Total .  6.354,018  5,957,221 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising;  Star-e  1965 — 
2.834,978  includes  455  540  lines;  1964-2,741,- 
484  includes  417,176  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bea-e  .  967,652  895,249 

§Bea-S  .  285,685  290,542 

Grand  Total  1,253,337  1,185,791 

NOTE;  Bee-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

J#Star-o  .  3,134  374  2,868,222 

Gazatta-m  .  1,756,711  1,551,050 

La  Press-e  .  3,105,711  3,049,747 

La  Patria-S  .  171,020  142,215 

Grand  Total  .  8,167,816  7,611,234 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga- 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

Prett-e  .  1,033.029  1,004,780 

Star-m  .  1,006,593  1,028,511 

*Star-S  .  323,305  322,733 

Grand  Total .  2.362.927  2,356,024 


NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 

Naws-a  .  867,492  833,454 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising;  Newt-a  this 
year  867,492  lines  includes  23,218  lines; 
last  year  833,454  lines  includes  28,961  lines. 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prats-m  .  1,600,068  1,636,786 

IPress-S  .  576,286  521,613 

Timet-Herald-e  .  1,396,576  1,379,338 

Grand  Total .  3,572,930  3,537,737 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,032,733  1,133,546 

♦Gazette-S  .  349,260  300,927 

Grand  Total .  1,381,993  1,434,473 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledgar-Star-a  .  2,225,930  2,080,812 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,688,300  2,622,189 

(Virginian-Pilot  S 

Star-S  .  1,073,370  988,827 

Grand  Total  .  5,987,600  5,691,828 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising;  Ledger- 
Star-e  1965-2,225.930  includes  561,788  lines; 
1964—2,080,812  includes  504.859  lines.  Vlr- 
ginian-Pilot-m  1965—2,^,300  includes  494,- 
127  lines;  1964—2.622,189  includes  460,462 
lines.  Virginian-Pilot  8  Star-S  1965-1,073,- 
370  includes  163,346  lines;  ;964— 988,827  in¬ 
cludat  181,787  lines. 
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1964 


1985 

1984 

OAKLAND, 

CALIF. 

Tribune>e  . 

§Tnbune-S 

2,453.942 

1.080.877 

2,255.588 

1.073.284 

Grand  Total  . 

3.514.819 

3.328.830 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Okldhoman^m . 

Oklahoman-S 

Tim«s*e 

1,483.158 

888.818 

1.484,003 

1,458.958 

828,784 

1,584,874 

Grand  Total . 

3.815,977 

3.850,394 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising:  Oklahom- 
an-m  1985 — 1,483.158  includes  92,907  lines; 

1984 —  1,458.958  includes  78,185  lines.  Times-e 

1985— 1,444,003  includes  118,984  lines;  1984— 
1.584.874  Includes  228,012  lines. 

OMAHA. 

NEBR. 

World-Herald 
(See  Note) 
World-Herald-S 

1.585,335 

1.024.282 

1,435,571 

1,051.807 

Grand  Total  2,«W,6I7  2,487.178 


NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (m  t  a),  linage  of  only  one  edition, 
(e),  is  shown. 


I98S  1 984 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Oreqonian*m  . 

.  .  2,507,975 

2.330,780 

t§Oregonian-S  . 

...  1,230,117 

1.238,502 

Oregon  Journal-e 

873,108 

749,822 

Grand  Total  . 

4,811.200 

4.317,104 

NOTE:  Part  run 

advertising: 

Oregon 

Journal-e  this  year 

873.108  lines 

includes 

58.830  lines;  last  year 

749,822  lines 

includes 

22.395  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

6ulletin-e  . . 

1,928.838 

1,940,905 

Journal-m  . 

..  1,858.188 

1,875,214 

fJournal-S  . 

1,184.878 

1.098,201 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  4,947.704 

4,914.320 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  . 

. ..  1,235,147 

1,231.059 

§Eagle-S  . 

432,882 

479,355 

Grand  Total  .  1,687.829  1,710,414 


NOTE:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Eagle-e, 
is  shown. 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-e  2,777,155  2,889.588 

Sentinel-m  .  2.777,155  2.889,588 

Sentinel-S  .  1,232,834  1,230,275 


Grand  Total  8,787,144  7,009,411 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising:  Star-e  1965 — 
2,777.155  includes  717,818  lines;  1984-2.889  - 
588  includes  819,183  lines.  Sentinel-m  1985 
— 2,777,155  includes  717.818  lines;  1984 — 2,- 
889.588  includes  819,183  lines.  Sentinel-S 
1^85 — 1.232,834  includes  405,438  lines;  1984 — 
1.230,275  includes  488,378  lines. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Times-e  . .  1,782,349  . 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  1.132.244  1.187,809 

§lndependant- 

Star  News-S  495,389  500,859 

Independent-m . 1,085,103  1,176,515 


Grand  Total  .  2,712,738  2,884,983 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

Call-m  .  492,890  477,055 

PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 

Times-e  .  984,933  945,887 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

News-e  .  980,057  872,175 

Journal-m  .  1,521,320  1.498,478 

News-Journal-S  .  527.805  497,258 


Grand  Total  .  3,029,182  2,887.909 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Sea  Note)  1,579,443  1,482,014 

§Journal  Star-S .  582,131  527!588 

Grand  Total .  2,141,574  1,989,802 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal  Star-e 
sold^  in  combination.  LinAQo  of  only  ono 
edition — Journal  Star-e— is  shown. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,780,570  2,888,712 

t8ulletin-S  .  1,028.480  950.558 

Inquirer-m  .  2,082,317  2.080,229 

Inquirer-S  .  2,041,143  1,933.524 

N«ws-e  .  1,038,805  907,242 


Grand  Total .  8,947.315  8,580,21 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising:  Bulletin- 
•’85—2,780,570  includes  381,384  lines;  1964- 
2,888,712  includes  408,873  lines.  Bulletin- 
1985 — 1,028.480  includes  332,327  lines;  1984- 
950,558  includes  188,459  lines.  Inquirer-i 
•  985 — 2,082,317  includes  1^,507  lines;  191 
—2.080,229  includes  177,043  lines.  Inqui 
er-S  1985—2,041,143  inciudes  207,597  line 
•’84 — 1,933,524  includes  208,270  lines. 


PHOENIX. 

ARIZ. 

Republic-m  . 

tRepublic-S  . 

Gaxette-e  . 

3,042,721 

1,149,208 

2,974,780 

3,058,728 

1,174,298 

2,972,138 

Grand  Total  . 

7,188,709 

7.203,180 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gai.  &  Sun-Tel.-m 

Press-e  . 

t Press-S  . 

1,485,980 

2,422,594 

1,407,554 

1,340,294 

2,288,582 

1,307,038 

Grand  Total . 

5,298,108 

4,913,914 

PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 
Courier-News-e  .  1,439,100 
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RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  2.041,738  1,981,783 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,882,308  1,980,711 

(Times  Dispatch-S  .  1,218,494  1.237,399 


Grand  Total  .  5,120,538  5,159,873 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  1,788,058  1,888,551 

§Press-Enterprise-S  _  558,072  4W.8I4 


Grand  Total  2,322,130  2,155,185 

NOTE:  Enterprise-m  and  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  En¬ 
terprise-m,  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising:  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  this  year  1,788,058  includes  22,870 
lines;  last  year  1,888,551  includes  24,911 
lines. 


ROANOKE. 

.  VA. 

Times-m  . 

1,125.080 

1,178,041 

§Timas-S  . 

394.033 

405.045 

World-News-e  . 

1,144,413 

1,139,257 

Grand  Total . 

2,883.528 

2,720,343 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  . 

2,179,055 

1,882,284 

fDemocrat  It 

Chronicle-S  . 

1,214,488 

1,183,979 

Times-Union-e  . 

2,388,107 

2,385,852 

Grand  Total  . 

5,759,830 

5,452,095 

ROCKFORD 

.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  . 

1,380.588 

1,312,448 

Star-S  . 

853,521 

801,957 

Grand  Total  . 

2,034,089 

1,914,403 

NOTE:  Star-m  and  Register-Republic-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  pub¬ 
lished  five  week  days  only,  excluding  Mon. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,802,397  2.573,843 

§Bee-S  .  982,627  988,191 

Union-m  .  858,314  975.783 

•Union-S  .  252,037  287,771 


Grand  Tofal .  4,893,375  4,803,588 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democraf-m  ....  1,714,422  1.343,015 

tGlobe-Democraf-we  ..  781,059  738,518 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,491,954  2.364,134 

§Post.Oispatch-S  .  1,701,429  1,511,147 


Grand  Total  .  8,688.884  5,954,814 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising:  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1985—1,714,422  includes  303,407 
lines;  1984—1,343,015  includes  253,104  lines. 
Globe-Democrat-we  1984—738,518  includes 
15,035  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1985—2,491,954 
includes  187,844  lines;  1984—2.364.134  in¬ 
cludes  207,433  lines.  Post-Dispatch-S  1985 
— 1,701,429  includes  t3,4M  lines.  Globe- 
Democrat-m  published  5  week  days  only. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m' .  1,235,870  1,322,599 

IPioneer  Press-S  .  1,088,640  1,028,253 

Dispatch-e  .  2,188,014  2,145,049 


Grand  Total  .  4,510,524  4,493,901 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising:  Dispatch-e 
1985—2,188,014  includes  241,248  lines;  1984 
—2,145,049  includes  234,472  lines. 


1985 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  KA. 

Independent-e  .  1,154,993  1,182,480 

Times-m  .  2,210,807  2,387,228 

§Times-S  .  841,708  802,740 


Grand  Total  .  4,207,508  4,372,448 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising:  Times-m 
1985—2.210.807  includes  118,415  lines;  1984 
—2.387  228  includes  117,758  lines.  Times-S 
1985 — 841,706  includes  41,031  lines;  1984 — 
802.740  includes  40,809  lines. 


SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  ..  1,185,888  1,157,297 
•Oregon  Statesman-S  ..  290,053  284,817 

Capital  Journal-e  .  1,325,475  1,181,178 


Grand  Total  .  2.801,418  2,583.092 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Tribune-m  . 

2,309,884 

2,181.200 

(Tribune-S  . 

Deseret  News 

. .  928.808 

839,453 

Telegram-e  . 

....  2,270,134 

2,087,841 

Grand  Total  .  5,508,424 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

5,108,494 

Express-m . 

1,727,789 

1 ,755,785 

tExpress-News-S  . 

944,542 

818.804 

Express-News-sat.  . . 

. . .  377,038 

385,395 

Newt-e  . 

...  1,798,588 

1,833,708 

Light-e  . 

...  1,848,157 

1,995,399 

§Light-S  . 

...  1,134,139 

890,382 

Light-sat . 

. . .  243,674 

199,400 

Grand  Total  . 

...  8,073,883 

7,878,871 

NOTE:  Express  m, 
published  5  days  a 

News  a,  and 
week  only. 

Light  a 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  . 

....  1,984,587 

1,842,375 

§Sun-Telegram-S 

. . . .  844,400 

853,203 

Grand  Total  .  2,828,987  2,495,578 


NOTE:  Part  Run  advertising:  Sun-m  this 
year  1,984,587  lines  includes  84,838  lines; 
last  year  1,842,375  lines  includes  84,878  lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m,  and  Telegram-e,  are  sold 
in  optional  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Sun-m  is  shown. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,937,837  1,923,127 

§Union-S  .  1,052,788  1.099,404 

Tribune-e  .  2,582,573  2,520,185 


Grand  Total  .  5,553,178  5,542,718 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,354,971  2,237,269 

Chronicle-S .  1,100,011  1,085,772 

Examiner-m .  2,849,911  2,410,555 

Examiner-S  .  1,313,251  1.280,781 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  ...  1,113,208  1,208,908 


Grand  Total  .  8,531,350  8,183,283 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Chronicle-m 
last  year  2,237,289  lines  includes  52,301 
lines. 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,308,801  3,050,898 

News-e  .  3,281,205  3,019,288 

ItMercury-News-S  .  1,059,319  1,032,895 

Grand  Total  .  7,849,125  7,102,857 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Mercury-m 
this  year  3,308,801  lines  includes  188,485 
lines;  last  year  3,050,895  lines  lincludes 
205,435  lines.  News-e  this  year  3,281,205 
lines  includes  188,485  lines;  last  year  3,- 
019.288  lines  includes  205,435  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 


Independent-Journal-e 

1,858,771 

1,524,908 

SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

Gaiette-m  . 

Union  Star-e . 

.  1,489,983 
.  1,042,881 

1,318,580 

881,375 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,532,844 

2,197,955 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  . 

.  1,183,500 

1,108,779 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post-lntalli^encer-m  .. 
§Post-lntelligancer-S  .. 

Times-a  . 

Times-S  . 

.  1,582,318 
.  545,500 

.  2,380,882 
.  983,554 

1,370,808 

592,738 

2,089,117 

851,553 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,432,054 

4,884,214 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e  . 

Times-m  . 

Times-S  . 

.  1,025,273 
..  1,310,982 
.  889,888 

1,027,949 

1,353,245 

575,328 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,005,923 

2,958,522 

EDITOR  ac 

198^ 

1984 

SOUTH  BEND,  INC 

Tribuna-e  . 

1,724  -'^ 

1.887.988 

Tribune-S  . 

.  741, cjC 

717,509 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,485,3o3 

2,385,477 

SPOKANE, 

WASH 

Spokasman-Review-m  . 

.  850,842 

800.418 

tSpokasman-Raview-S  . 

529,912 

487,334 

Chronicle-e . 

.  978,590 

948.849 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,357,384 

2,234,599 

STOCKTON 

.  CALIF 

Record-a  . 

.  1,781,439 

1,748,978 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-a  . 

.  1,982.821 

1.800.305 

tHerald-American-S  . . 

718,255 

895,928 

Post-Standard-m . 

982,249 

1,017.489 

tPost-Standard-S  . 

.  282,358 

288.3H 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,923.881 

3.800.118 

NOTE:  Post  Standard  combined  with 

Herald-Amarican  May 

30.  1985. 

Herald- 

American  first  This  Week  May 

30.  1985. 

Post  Standard  last  This  Week  May  23,  1985. 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

Naws-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,823.810 

1.552.423 

Naws-Tribuna-S  . 

814,545 

573.413 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,238,355 

2,125.838 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  2,219,498 

2.223,150 

tTribune-S  . 

.  1,010.978 

975,213 

Times-e  . 

.  1,485,859 

1,485.883 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,718,133 

4.884,248 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  1985—2,219.498  includes 

79,880  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

TImes-m  . 

.  857,388 

718,713 

Blade-a  . 

.  2,218,453 

2,058,788 

Blade-S  . 

.  1,058,917 

1,045,923 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,932,758 

3,821,404 

NOTE:  Times-m  Published  5  days  a  week 

only. 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  . 

.  1.887,475 

1,801,195 

^Telegram-e  . 

.  2,840,404 

2,598,395 

Star-e  . 

.  2,948,187 

2,804,202 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,454,088 

7,201,792 

NOTE:  Telegram-e 

Includes 

Weekend 

Magaiine  linage.  Telegram-e  1984—2,598.- 

395  includes  108,170  lines  of  part-run  ad- 

vertising. 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

Evening  Times-e  . 

.  1,171,873 

1,201,120 

•Times  Advertiser-S  .. 

.  788,598 

715,924 

Trentonian-m  . 

.  982,352 

897.098 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,920,821 

2,814,142 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  weak 

only. 

TROY. 

N.Y. 

Record-m  (See  Note) 

.  1,234,298 

1,118,117 

NOTE:  Record-m  . 

and  Timet-Record-e 

sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  edition 

Record-m  it  shown. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

.  1,893,283 

1.724,852 

.  1,892,511 

1,750,882 

World-S  . 

.  750,983 

720.153 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,538,737 

4,195.887 

UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . 

.  1,084,510 

997,088 

UTICA, 

N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  .. 

..  1.007.270 

978,584 

•Observer  Dispatch-S 

.  358,893 

342,092 

Press-m  . 

,.  1,274,229 

1,239,383 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,840.392 

2.580,039 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

.  1,445,880 

1,350,009 

.  4.815,750 

4.090,888 

|Pott-S  . 

.  1,885,871 

1.814,546 

.  2,840,507 

2.572.128 

tStar-S  . 

.  1,285,391 

1,082,382 

Grand  Total  . 

..12.053.179 

10.819,718 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 
American-e  .  1,429,527  1,453.712 

PUBLISHER  for  July  3,  1965 


1964 


1964 


!l  1965  1964 

hptibllc  n-S  .  631,613  472.09S 


6r<nd  Total  .  2,061,140  1,925,810 

NOTE:  American-*  and  Republican-m, 
jgid  only  in  combination.  Linage  of 
jUntricar  e  only  it  shown. 

WIST>  HESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 

N.Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mimaro'^ck  Timet-e  ..  951.261  985,070 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  .  1,093,443  1,146,653 

Now  Rocnelle  Standard- 

Stjr-e  __  .  i, 1 14,128  1,149,829 

Ouinlng  “itiien- 

(tgitte  -e  .  988,973  990,006 

PHkskill  Star-e .  824,551  846,132 

Port  Che' ter  Item-e  ,..  1,131,312  1,150,637 

Tirrytowe  News-e  .  937,282  997,906 

Yonkers  Herald 

Stat*$man-e  .  1,307,346  1,322,364 

While  Plaint  Reporter 

Diipatch-e .  1,328,270  1,358,362 

lockland  Journal 

Nows-e  .  1,114.445  1,022,225 


Grand  Total  . 10,791,016  10,969,184 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eigle-m  .  1,752,473  1,588,138 

loocon-e  .  1,194.302  1,180,728 

tEngl*  t  Beacon-S  ....  668,028  659,332 


Grand  Total  .  3,614,803  3,428,198 

WINSTON  SALEM,  N.C. 

Joomal-m  .  1,508,479  1,510,573 

Santin*l-e  .  1,428.478  1,399,139 

Journal  6  Sentinel-S  .. .  566,598  559,318 


Grand  Total  .  3,503,555  3,469,030 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Tilogram-S  .  777,262  719,267 

Ttlegram-m  .  1,059,099  1,015,318 

Gaiotte-e  .  1,293,429  1,258,756 


Grand  Total  .  3,129,790  2,993,341 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising;  Telegram-m 
this  year  1,059,099  lines  includes  51,332 
litet.  Gazette-*  this  year  1,293,429  lines 
includes  51,389  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

I  Vindicator. . .  1,654,105  1,577,863 

i  !Ylndicator-S  .  1,010,812  986,447 

Grand  Total  .  2,664,917  2,564,310 

I 

I  A.LS.  REPORTS.  INC. 

!  BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Tilegraph-m  .  520,397  506,788 

Taitgraph-S  .  210,762  179,546 


Grand  Total  731,159  686,334 

S  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  25,946  lines 
(1965);  22,172  lines  (1964). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
vilh  Sunset  News-e. 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,212,974  . 

Mail-e  .  1,231,181  . 

Gaiette-Mail-S  .  475,684  . 


Grand  Total  .  2,919,839  . 

Includes  PARADE— 25,515  lines  (1965). 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Jtite-m  .  1,185,050  1,232,660 

>'*♦••5  .  544,017  549,276 

'•tord-m  .  940,850  904,052 


Grand  Total  .  2,669,917  2,685,988 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  25,946  lines 
(1965);  22.172  lines  (1964). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

[jw'ld-e  .  848,253  856,044 

Nawi-Tribune-m  .  738,653  718,755 

Naws-Tribune-S  .  562,080  547,245 


Grand  Total  .  2,148,986  2,122,044 

MONROE,  LA. 

Xo'ld-m  .  801,921  824,422 

.  329,298  307,787 

News-Star  e  .  736,364  759,524 


Stand  Total  .  1,867,573  1,891,733 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

1  '^•“t.*  .  1,213,314  1,145,020 


1965 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-*  .  1,112,776  947,320 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribun*-m  .  479,448  463,854 

Scrantonian-S  .  460,647  415,274 

Grand  Total  .  940,095  879,128 

S  Includes  PARADE  25,515  lines  (1965); 
21,308  lines  (1964). 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  .  642,247  636,073 

Tim*s-Leader-e  .  1,144,788  1,075,692 

lnd*pend*nt-S .  711,964  670,828 


Grand  Total  2,498,999  2,382,593 

S  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  25,946  lines 
(1965);  22,172  lines  (1964). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 


Am*rican-N*ws-e . 

389.648 

404,936 

Am*rican-N*ws-S  . 

195,846 

219,744 

Grand  Total  . 

585,494 

624,680 

ALTOONA. 

PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

1,191,008 

1,139,789 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MINASHA,  WIS. 


Post-Crescent-e  . 

Post-Cr*sc*nt-S . 

1.124.788 

339,934 

1,104,152 

319,396 

Grand  Total  . 

i. 464,722 

1,423,548 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantagraph-all  day  &  S 

1,299,900 

l.i  77,596 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  . 

961,894 

845,663 

CANTON. 

OHIO 

Repository-*  . 

R*pository-S  . 

1,934,492 

998,802 

1,840,804 

917,154 

Grand  Total  . 

2,933,294 

2,757,958 

CARBONDALI4IIRRIN4IURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  . .  524,090  459,900 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  150,738  117,474 

Grand  Total  .  674,828  577,374 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 


Courier-*  . 

824,222 

789,614 

Couri*r-S . 

293,286 

301,966 

Grand  Total  . 

1,117,508 

1,091,580 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-* . 

772,968 

606,466 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-*  . 

941,549 

850,707 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Enouirer-m  . 

1,135,778 

1,072,764 

Ledger-*  . 

1,135,778 

1,072,764 

L*dg*r-Enquir*r-S  . 

306,180 

240,758 

Grand  Total  . 

2,578,356 

2,386,286 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Calier-m  . 

1,564,794 

1,624,462 

Call*r-e  . 

1,531,796 

1,562,848 

Caiier-S  . 

551,096 

475,118 

Grand  Total  . 

3,647,686 

3,662.428 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  ft  Times- 

Star-*  . 

862,904 

713,058 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

News-Times-*  . 

1,106,756 

1,107,596 

DAVENPORT 

,  IOWA 

D*mocrat-m  . 

1,225,882 

984,774 

Times-*  . 

1,279,222 

1,242,472 

Tim*s-D*mocrat-S  . 

332,402 

425,026 

Grand  Total  . 

2,837,506 

2,652,272 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-*  . 

880,320 

934,486 

News-Journal-S  . 

271,100 

327,198 

Joum*l-m  . 

979,783 

1,041,817 

Grand  Total  . 

2,131,203 

2,303,501 

i 


Herald. News-i 


PASSAIC. 


N.  J. 
1,209,632 


1,299,499 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

.  1,441,370  1,494,574 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  3,  1965 


1965 

1964 

DECATUR. 

ILL. 

Herald  ft  R*vi*w-me  . 
Herald  ft  R*vi*w-S  . . 

1,115,464 

341,096 

1,093,260 

284,466 

Grand  Total  . 

1 .456,560 

1,377,726 

DOTHAN. 

ALA. 

Eagle-eS  . 

816.795 

748,458 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

532,756 

150,528 

606,354 

167,972 

Journal-S . 

Grand  Total 

683,284 

774,326 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 


Sun-eS  ez  sat . 

961,604 

912,436 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

H*rald-eS  . 

1,036,767 

934,686 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gaiette-e  . 

643,454 

618,212 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  . 

. .  1,028,654 

1,106,324 

H*rald-Dispatch-m  . . 

..  1,085,230 

1,131,053 

H*rald-Adv*rtis*r-S  . 

. .  372,387 

347,445 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,486,271 

2,584,822 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e  . 

..  1,154,440 

1,133,382 

Tim*s-S  . 

. .  575,470 

487,860 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  1,729,910 

1,621,242 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


HYANNIS, 

MASS. 

Cap*  Cod  Standard- 

732,578 

642.474 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 

Tim*s-S  . 

72,058 

73,332 

Grand  Total  . 

804,636 

715,806 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune- 

Democrat-all  day  _ 

1,212,043 

1,126,664 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHMOND. 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e .  668,941  685,377 

Tri-City  H*raid-S .  244,545  233,905 

Grand  Total  .  913.486  919,282 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA.  WIS. 

News  *  .  1,338,456  1,192,436 

KINGSTON,  N.Y. 

Freeman-*  .  952,700  1,017,898 

KOKOMO,  IND. 

Tribune-*  .  986,524  1,002,316 

Tribun*-S .  236,404  267,960 

Grand  Total  .  1,222,928  1,270,276 

Does  not  include  27,468  lines  (1965);  23,- 
156  lines  (1964)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e .  701,570  719,368 

LINCOLN,  NE8R. 

Star-m  .  1,317,918  1,231,836 

Journal-*  .  1,287,424  1,171,275 

Journal  &  Star-S .  480,697  481,122 

Grand  Total  .  3,111,669  2,909,607 

Includes  PARADE  25,630  lines  (1965);  25,- 
374  lines  (1964). 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-*  .  699,790  710,108 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-*  .  1,572,193  1,397,445 

StaM  Journal-m  .  1,608,404  1,447,642 

State  Joumal-S  .  553,126  466,767 

Grand  Total  .  3,733,723  3,311,854 

Includes  PARADE  24,878  lines  (1965);  21.- 
994  lines  (1964). 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m  .  935,172  963,018 

Journal-*  .  808,374  825,272 

Grand  Total  .  1,743,546  1,788,290 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y. 

Times  Herald- 

R*cord-m .  912.968  823,242 


1965 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  . 1,322,031  1,233,386 

Dispatch-e  .  1,325,198  1,268,596 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

Herald-e  .  1,030,796  1,001,570 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-*  .  1,087,142  1,062,145 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,033,907  945,790 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  599,690  615,706 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-E«aminer-e  ..  1,145,422  1,061,836 
Standard-Esaminer-S  . .  309,932  304,044 


Grand  Total  .  1,455,354  1,365,880 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27,902  lines 
(1965);  22,316  lines  (1964). 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  . 

637,357 

587,259 

N*ws-Herald-e  ... 

.  544,393 

464,400 

Grand  Total  .... 

. ...  1,181,750 

1,051,659 

ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

Star<m  . 

....  561,750 

506,534 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  ... 

....  847,140 

813,890 

Sun-Damocrat-S  . . 

. ..  317,842 

300,356 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  1,164,982 

1,114,246 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.J 

H*rald-N*ws-e  _ 

....  1,205,826 

1,274,962 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-*  . 

..  .  719,460 

639,632 

Comm*rcial-S  . 

. . . .  260,932 

243,740 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  .  980,392 

883,372 

Does  not  include  27,496  lines  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-* .  1,079,022  1,017,492 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.Y. 


Press-R*publican-m  .... 

616,546 

626,626 

PORT  JERVIS, 

,  N.Y. 

Union-Gazette-*  . 

231,966 

254,800 

PORTLAND. 

ME. 

Press  Herald-m  . 

Express-*  . 

Talegram-S  . 

987.861 

877,846 

453,406 

1,022,542 

948,085 

420,688 

Grand  Total  . 2,319,113 

2,391,315 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

M*rcury-m  .  1,060,122  1,036,714 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-e .  1,182,968  1,196,478 

Journal-S  .  562,912  503,080 


Grand  Total  .  1,745,880  1,699,558 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27,468  lines 


(1965);  22,306  lines  (1964). 

QUINCY 

,  ILL. 

H*rald-Whig-e  . 

.  613,200 

694,862 

Herald-Whig-S  . 

.  310,660 

277,424 

Grand  Total  . 

.  923,860 

9n.286 

RAPID  CITY.  S.D. 

Journal-e  . 

.  689,794 

738,122 

Journal-S  . 

.  249,620 

255,822 

Grand  Total  . 

.  939,414 

993,944 

RENO. 

NEV. 

Journal>m  . 

.  853,580 

793,702 

Journal-S  . 

355,502 

339,234 

Gazette-*  . 

.  1,201,382 

1,101,254 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,410,464 

2,234,190 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 


News-Press-e  _ 

1,389,556 

N*ws-Pr*ss-S . 

630,798 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1,958,803 

2,020,354 

SALISBURY.  N.C. 

Post-*  . 

716,492 

Post-S  . 

.  234,332 

209,720 

Grand  Total 

926,212 

35 

PROMOTION 


Monthly  Newsletter 
Informs  Teachers 


By  George  Wilt 


Newspapers  keep  working 
closer  and  closer  wdth  schools. 
And  as  the  list  of  new’spaper- 
educator  co-sponsored  activities 
gets  longer,  there’s  more  of  a 
need  to  merchandise  the  news¬ 
paper’s  role  in  activities 
oriented  to  the  student  or 
teacher. 

Virginia  Wilton,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-PoHt,  has  solved  the 
problem  neatly,  and  Ginny’s  lit¬ 
tle  idea  is  applicable  for  any 
newspaper  with  an  extensive 
school  grogram. 

The  Courier-Post’s  promotion 
department  publishes  a  little 
“newsletter,”  as  yet  unnamed, 
mailed  to  people  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  field  in  the  Camden  area 
who  are  working  regularly  with 
the  newspaper. 


Copies  Requenled 


Until  Ginny  and  her  staff 
come  up  with  a  name  for  the 
new  baby,  it  is  simply  headed, 
“Important  information  about 
Courier-Post  activities  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Camden  and  Gloucester 
County  High  Schools.”  Copies 
will  go  each  month  that  school 
is  in  session  to  principals,  guid¬ 
ance  counsellors.  English  teach¬ 
ers,  and  other  educators  who  are 
working  regularly  with  the 
Camden  newspapers.  Accept¬ 
ance  for  the  new  venture  has 
been  gratifying,  with  letters  and 
telephone  calls  coming  in  re¬ 
questing  additional  copies  of  the 
newsletter. 

The  first  edition  contained  a 
variety  of  stories,  all  with  edu¬ 
cation  “angles.”  The  lead  told 
of  the  Courier-Post  Newspa- 
perboy  Scholarships,  with  the 
Courier-Post  providing  $1,000  to 
each  of  three  Courier-Post 
newspaperboys,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2,000  to  each  lad  from 
the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspa- 
perboy  Scholarships,  Inc. 

Another  scholarship  story  told 
of  two  area  high  school  students 
who  were  recipients  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Scholarships  of  $600 
each  to  study  at  the  six-week 
journalism  course  offered  at 
Blair  Academy,  Blairstown, 
N.  J.,  beginning  this  week. 


*.Most  Valuable  Staffers' 


The  third  scholarship  story  in 
the  newsletter  told  of  the  “Most 
Valuable  Staffers”  from  42  Bur¬ 


ier-Post  and  I’m  sure  she  can 
scare  up  an  extra  copy  of  her 
little  nameless  newsletter  for 
you. 


lington,  Camden  and  Gloucester 
County  high  school  newspapers, 
who  together  with  their  news¬ 
paper  advisers,  were  honored  by 
the  Courier-Post.  The  story  told 
of  the  full-page  house  ad  featur¬ 
ing  the  staffers  that  appeared 
in  the  Camden  newspapers,  and 
the  display  of  school  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Courier-Post’s  lobby. 

The  fact  that  the  Courier- 
Post  had  renew'ed  its  contract 
for  distribution  of  “Current  Af¬ 
fairs”  filmstrips  was  detailed  to 
the  77  social  studies  teachers  in 
the  three-county  area,  and  the 
teachers  were  thanked  for  writ¬ 
ing  concerning  the  program  and 
its  effectiveness. 

Courier-Post  Travel  Forums 
were  promoted,  and  the  final 
session,  featuring  a  trip  in  and 
around  Mexico  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  was  announced.  Attendance 
at  one  of  the  forums  by  an  en¬ 
tire  fifth  grade  class  was  de¬ 
scribed. 

Trips  through  the  newspa¬ 
per  plant  were  outlined,  and  a 
report  of  twelve  groups,  with 
593  students  during  the  month 
of  May  was  presented.  Talks 
on  entering  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  profession  at  area  high 
schools  by  members  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  promotion  staff  were  also 
described,  plus  a  description  of 
the  Courier- Post’s  film  that 
“takes  students  on  a  tour 
through  the  plant.”  Availability 
of  the  film,  plus  lists  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  information 
of  Journalism  scholarships  was 
outlined  for  guidance  counsel¬ 
lors. 

A  final  story  told  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  playing  host  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Libraries  Association’s 
Newspaper  Division,  with  63 
plant  visitors. 

The  two-page  offset  newslet¬ 
ter,  printed  on  the  Courier- 
Post’s  own  multi-colored  letter¬ 
heads,  packed  a  lot  of  news  and 
information  into  a  little  bit  of 
space. 

Idea  Worth  Copying 

With  so  many  newspapers 
spending  so  much  time  and 
space  to  educational  activities, 
it’s  nice  to  see  somebody  open¬ 
ing  up  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  direct  with  school  officials 
and  educators  to  merchandise 
the  important  part  played  in 
this  area  by  the  local  newspa¬ 
per.  It’s  an  idea  well  worth 
picking  up.  Drop  Ginny  Wilton 
a  line,  care  of  the  Camden-Cour- 


DEMOGRAPHICS  ~  A  new 
16-page  Market  Facts  book, 
published  by  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette:,  includes  a 
four-page  insert  including  de¬ 
mographic  characteristics  of  the 
Kalamazoo  market,  compiled  in 
conformance  with  the  standard 
form  recommended  by  the 
A.\AA,  based  on  the  1960  Cen¬ 
sus  of  population  and  housing. 
To  make  the  data  stand  out, 
the  insert  is  printed  on  a  dif- 
fei’ent  color  stock  from  the  rest 
of  the  booklet.  The  balance  of 
the  booklet  is  devoted  to  mar¬ 
ket  information  and  statistics, 
plus  Gazette  coverage  informa¬ 
tion.  A  list  of  towns  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  shown,  with  the  distance 
from  Kalamazoo  indicated,  pop¬ 
ulation,  households  and  circula¬ 
tion.  An  asterisk  points  out 
towns  with  20  percent  coverage 
or  better.  One  page  of  the  book¬ 
let  details  Gazette  marketing 
cooperation  activities.  Copies 
are  available  by  w'riting  L.  E. 
Keene,  advertising  manager. 


KIDS’  CLASSIFIED— Near¬ 
ly  1,700  youngsters  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  annual  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News  free  “Kids’ 
Classified”  ad  section  this  year, 
with  the  total  up  10  percent 
from  1964,  for  an  all-time  high. 

Boys  and  girls  up  to  18  are 
allowed  18  words  plus  their 
names,  ages  and  addresses  for 
four  days  without  charge.  Space 
used  each  day  ran  to  more  than 
32  columns.  Ads  are  divided  into 
two  categories  —  those  seeking 
summer  work,  and  those  who 
wish  to  buy,  sell  or  swap  per¬ 
sonal  items  or  hobby  material. 
About  40  percent  of  those  ad¬ 
vertising  were  seeking  jobs. 
Surveys  will  be  taken  to  see  how 
many  jobhunters  were  success¬ 
ful.  This  is  the  ninth  consecu¬ 
tive  year  in  which  the  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News  has  run  “Kids’ 
Classified.” 


“WHAT  KIND?”  —  “What 
Kind  of  Newspaper  is  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star?”  asks  a  full-page 
inpaper  ad  that  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  a  Sunday  edition.  “Is 
it  a  conservative  newspaper?  It 
has  conservative  columnists. 
Could  you,  call  it  a  liberal  news¬ 
paper?  It  has  liberal  columnists. 
The  Star  presents  all  shades  of 
responsible  opinion,  conserva¬ 
tive,  liberal,  moderate,  on  the 
same  pages  .  .  .  often  disnissing 
the  very  same  issues.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Star  clearly  states  its 
own  position  in  its  own  edi¬ 
torials.  Why  does  the  Star  do 
this?  Because  it  believes  that 
intelligent  readers  of  all  politi¬ 


cal  persuasions  want  under¬ 
stand  all  points  of  vieu  whether 
they  agree  with  them  ,)r  not.” 

An  unusual  slant  fr  r  a  pro¬ 
motion  ad  from  promo  on  man¬ 
ager  Paul  Martin,  poirting  out 
to  readers  one  the  nev  -naper’s 
most  important  ad  van  t. ages. 


Linage 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


1965 

1964 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus-Leader-a  . 

.  842.352 

818832 

Argu$-Laader-S  . 

.  292,096 

296,3M 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,134,448 

1,115,226 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m  _ 

.  563,024 

503,874 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telagram-a  . 

.  527,674 

491.484 

TOPEKA, 

KANS. 

Cap!tal-m  . 

.  1  249  479 

1.226.414 

Stata  Journal-a  . 

.  1,007  307 

1,043  483 

Capital-Journal-S  _ 

,  337,179 

356,370 

Grand  Total  . 

,  2,593,965 

2,626,267 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

.  1,642,827 

1,755  061 

starts  . 

475  446 

488  887 

Citizen-e  . . 

.  1,976,509 

2,020,589 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,044,782 

4.264,537 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-a  .  1,455,692  l,309,IM 


WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  .  1,965,869  2,001,150 


WOONSOCKET.  R.l. 

.  965,178  976,041 


CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Albertan-m 

Herald-a  .  2,302,688  2,072,832 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  1,996,235  l,990,9M 


HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spac4ator-a  .  2,470,595  2,377,347 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-a  .  1,728,887  1,630,004 


LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  734,173  693,108 


LONDON,  ONT. 

Fra#  Pre$$-me  .  2,215,224  2,146,672 


NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 

NiJ99et‘e  .  660,060  667,207 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiian-a  .  2,223,195  2,088,318 

LaDroit-a  .  1,167,023  1.121,826 


REGINA,  SASK. 

Leadar-Poit-a  .  1,523,199  1,477,479 


SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoani«-e  .  1,236,043  1,209,235 


SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
Capa  Braion  Po$t-a  ...  1,150,086  933,687 


VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,879,777  2,6M,n« 

Provinca-m  .  1,477,560  1,408,919 

Includat  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  117,089 
linas  (1965);  120,583  Unas  (1964). 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Fraa  Prasi-a  .  2,511,670  2.M3,I1* 

Tribun*^  .  |,469,3S4 
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SYNDICATE, INC. 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMIC  STRIPS 


PANELS 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
22D  East  42nd  St..NewYorkl7.N.Y, 


“What  You-ve  Got  Coming 
from  Medicare  and  Social  Secur¬ 
ity”  is  the  series  and  book  title. 
Veteran  newsman  and  Social 
Security  expert  John  Troan  is 
the  author.  The  program  will 
start  in  newspapers  the  day 
President  Johnson  signs  the  new 
bill  into  law.  The  family  .security 
handbook  will  retail  at  $1. 
Social  Security  *  ♦  ♦ 

Series  Is  Ready  Film  Industry  Report 

As  a  public  service  program,  A  series  called  “Hollywood 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa-  Renaissance,”  written  by  film 
tion  is  providing  its  client  news-  industry  columnist  Lorraine 
papers  with  coverage  of  the  new  Gauguin,  will  be  released  by 
Social  Security-Medicare  legis-  Independent  Features  Syndicate 
lation.  (P.O.  Box  194,  Bayside,  N.  Y., 

The  program  includes  a  14-  11361).  Editor  Donald  I.  Rogers 
part  illustrated  newspaper  announced  that  the  series  will 
series,  an  80-page  bound  book  be  issued  in  six  parts  of  1,500 
for  ready  reference,  and  a  family  words  apiece,  or  12  parts  of  750 
financial  security  planner.  to  800  words  apiece. 


syndicates 


Crockett’s  Cartoons 
From  W  ashington  Star 


Gibson  (Gib)  Crockett,  edi¬ 
torial  artoonist  for  the  Wash- 
ingtm  (D.  C.)  Star,  will  be  syn¬ 
dicated  to  70  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  Syndicate  starting 
July  6. 

This  was  announced  by  Harry 
E.  Elnilark,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  syndicate.  Since  1948 
Crockett’s  cartoons  have  been 
distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

There  will  be  five  releases  a 
week. 

Gib  Crockett  has  been  draw¬ 
ing  cartoons  for  the  Star  for 
30  years.  If  he  hadn’t  left 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  he  might  be 
wielding  a  welding  torch  instead 
of  a  brush  and  pencil. 

As  a  teenager,  his  favorite 
pastime  was  copying  the  funny 
papers  and  drawing  posters  for 
school  rallies.  He  couldn’t  do 
that  for  a  living  after  he  grad¬ 
uated  in  1930,  so  he  became  an 
apprentice  welder.  Two  years 
later  he  moved  to  Washington 
with  his  parents  and  loafed 
around  sketching  until  his 
money  jan  out. 

Berrymans  Hired  Him 

In  1933,  he  bundled  up  his 
“hot  samples”  and  approached 
Clifford  and  Jim  Berryman,  the 
Star’s  father-and-son  cartoonist 
team,  for  a  job.  They  hired  him. 

He  worked  his  way  into  sports 
cartooning. 

Then,  in  1947,  the  Berrymans 
asked  him  to  join  them  in  the 
editorial  department.  He  de¬ 
clined.  He’d  had  no  contact  with 
politicians  and  didn’t  particu¬ 
larly  want  any.  He  was  told 
to  “come  anyway”  .  .  .  and  a 
few  weeks  later  his  first  front 
page  cartoon  appeared  —  the 
first  Star  cartoon  in  40  years 
without  a  Berryman  by-line. 

By  the  time  the  senior  Berry¬ 
man  retired  the  next  year,  Gib 
fiad  found  out  that  politicians 
were  people,  “extroverts  who 
ask  for  ribbing.” 

From  the  time  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Jim  Berryman 
m  1949,  he  has  used  only  a 
n^le,  never  a  harpoon.  Gib  and 
Jim  “got  along  fine,”  altemat- 
mg  daily  cartoons  for  15  years 
mtil  the  latter  retired  in  1964. 

*  *  « 

Inez  Robb,  columnist  for  the 
I  ^ited  Feature  Syndicate,  has 
wen  named  a  member  of  the 
President’s  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Highway  Beauti¬ 
fication. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Doily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZU  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


Gibson  Croclcett 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

After  too,  tor,  many  years  of  editing  and  publishing,  sweeping  out 
the  place  each  morning,  peddling  ads,  selling  special  editions,  and 
saving  the  world  from  the  liberals,  Jim  Comstock  is  ready  to  turn  all 
non-editing  roles  over  to  some  live-wire  of  a  fellow,  pay  him  a  five 
figure  salary,  even  give  him  a  part  of  the  business,  and  what  is  more, 
let  him  live  in  God’s  country  far  from  the  teeming  masses  and  hot 
asphalt.  About  all  that  is  required  of  the  fellow  is  that  he  share  Jim 
Comstock’s  conservatism,  be  able  to  write  copy  and  get  out  and  sell  it. 
It  is  important  that  he  be  able  to  make  a  speech  on  his  feet  at  conven¬ 
tions,  that  he  be  able  to  talk  to  industrial  magnates  and  country  store  pro¬ 
prietors.  Comstock  isn’t  asking  for  a  genius — the  government  has  all  of 
them — .  he  is  seeking  no  journalism  school  graduates,  although  such 
won’t  be  discriminated  against,  and  he  is  not  looking  for  the  fellow 
who  couldn’t  make  a  go  of  his  own  paper.  He  needs  the  victim  of  a 
merger,  the  guy  who  would  like  to  start  life  new  in  a  new  environment, 
the  fellow  whose  talents  and  abilities  as  a  salesman — not  as  a  journalist — 
are  not  being  dealt  with  fairly.  The  man’s  time  will  be  his  own  and  he 
can  choose  the  place  in  West  Virginia  where  he  wishes  to  live.  All  he 
will  ever  need  to  give  the  boss  is  results.  Nor  will  he  be  asked  to  do  one 
thing  the  boss  hasn’t  been  doing.  Are  you  the  answer  to  Jim  Comstock’s 

Srayer?  If  so,  tell  him  all  about  yourself.  Write  Jim  Comstock,  Hillbilly, 
Jchwood,  West  Virginia.  This  could  be  the  answer  to  your  prayer,  too. 

.  .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY.  Richwood,  W.  Vo. 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 


(  Advert  istment) 


Columnist’s  Feud 
Feeds  Farm  Teams 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

A  feud  between  two  cities 
with  minor  league  baseball  clubs 
continued  this  week  with  no  let¬ 
up  in  sight.  It  was  sparked  by 
a  column  by  Ed  Plaisted.  sports 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  Sun- 
Bulletin,  entitled  “Wellsville, 
N.  Y.:  Bosox  Siberia,”  on  June 
4. 

Binghamton  and  Wellsville 
have  teams  in  the  Class  A,  New 
York-Penn  League.  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Triplets  are  a  New 
York  Yankee  farm  team  and 
Wellsville  is  a  Boston  Red  Sox 
farm. 

Wellsville,  population  5,901,  is 
one  of  the  smallest  towns  to 
have  a  professional  baseball 
team.  Binghamton,  or  the  Triple 
Cities  with  Endicott  and  John¬ 
son  City,  is  more  than  158,000. 

In  his  column,  Mr.  Plaisted 
charged  that  the  Wellsville 
Baseball  Club  ran  its  operation 
like  a  sandlot  team.  He  reported 
that  Wellsville  players  disliked 
traveling  on  a  20-year-old  school 
bus  which  was  driven  by  the 
team’s  manager.  Matt  Sczesny. 
He  charged  that  the  Wellsville 
park  was  poorly  lighted,  had  a 
bumpy  infield,  that  they  never 
cut  the  outfield  grass  and  ra¬ 
tioned  baseballs. 

Column  Reprinted  in  Ad 

The  Wellsville  Baseball  Club 
reprinted  Mr.  Plaisted’s  column 
in  a  paid  ad  in  the  Wellsville 
Reporter  on  June  9  —  the  day 
before  the  Triplets  visited  Wells¬ 
ville  for  a  two-game  series.  On 
the  same  page,  sports  writer 
Chuck  Ward  said,  “This  corner 
can  ill  afford  time  to  spend  in 
rebuttal  to  Plaisted’s  charges. 
One  needs  only  to  consider  the 
source  of  such  material  and  re¬ 
fuse  it  the  dignity  of  reply.” 
Mr.  Ward  then  charged  that  the 
Triplets  owed  hotel  bills  and 
league  dues. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Re¬ 
porter’s  publisher,  John  J.  Wa- 
terbury,  wrote  a  letter  of  pro¬ 
test  to  David  Bernstein,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Sun-Bul¬ 
letin.  Mr.  Bernstein,  in  a  return 
letter,  supported  his  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 

Many  letters  of  protest  from 
Wellsville  residents  were  sent 
to  and  published  by  the  Sun- 
Bulletin,  including  one  by  Town 
Supervisor  R.  J.  Embser.  One 
Wellsville  writer,  however, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Plaisted. 

Because  of  the  feud,  the  Re¬ 
porter  ended  an  exchange  of 


0000  gets  the  score. 

game  information  with  the  Sun- 
Bulletin  and  the  ball  club  re¬ 
fused  to  give  out  any  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  June  10-11  games  at 
Wellsville.  A  Binghamton  tele¬ 
vision  sportscaster  had  the 
phone  slammed  on  his  ear  when 
he  called  the  park  and  identified 
himself. 

The  June  10  game  drew  1,202 
at  Wellsville  —  the  best  crowd 
of  the  season.  In  order  to  get 
the  score,  Mr.  Plaisted  sent  staff 
writer  Jerry  Dean  to  Wellsville 
dressed  like  a  secret  agent.  Mr. 
Dean,  under  the  name  of  Sun- 
Bulletin  Agent  0000,  wrote  a 
light  story  of  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  “Behind  the  Wellsville 
Lines.” 

-New  Busi  Chartered 

The  publicity  caused  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Red  Sox  to  order  their  farm 
club  to  charter  a  modem  bus 
with  professional  driver.  In  a 
column  of  June  16,  assistant 
farm  director  Ed  Kenney  told 
Mr.  Plaisted  that  the  Red  Sox 
were  happy  in  Wellsville  except 
for  the  bus  and  manager-driver 
situation. 

The  interest  in  the  feud 
brought  out  6,366  booing  Triplet 
fans  for  the  June  20  double- 
header  with  Wellsville  in  Bing¬ 
hamton.  This  was  the  Triplets’ 
third  largest  crowd  of  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Wellsville  Manager  Sczesny 
wasn’t  too  happy  that  afternoon. 


however,  having  lost  the  extra 
money  the  club  had  paid  him 
as  bus  driver.  This  apparently 
prompted  him  to  refuse  to  give 
his  starting  lineup  to  Mr. 
Plaisted,  who  was  the  game’s 
official  scorer.  Umpire-in-chief 
Bob  Kenney  then  ordered  the 
manager  to  give  Mr.  Plaisted 
the  lineup. 

No  lyunger  Official  Scorer 

The  feud  brought  a  happy  re¬ 
action  from  Triplet  general 
manager  Jerry  Toman.  “Last 
year  we  drew  only  38,901,”  he 
said.  “To  date  this  season  we 
have  drawn  40,177  and  the  half¬ 
way  point  isn’t  until  June  27. 
I  think  the  feud  has  helped  us 
at  the  gate.  And  Wellsville, 
too.” 

However,  the  league’s  presi¬ 
dent  decided  to  write  Ed 
Plaisted  “out  of  the  family”  be¬ 
cause  of  his  “tirade”  against  the 
Wellsville  situation.  He  fired  him 
from  the  job  of  official  scorer 
($3  per  game). 

• 

Nigeria  President’s 
Son  Working  for  UPI 

Washington 

Emeka-Ayo  Azikiwe,  24,  .son 
of  Nigeria’s  president,  Dr. 
Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  is  a  trainee  in 
the  foreign  department  of  the 
UPI  bureau  here  this  summer. 

Mr.  Azikiwe,  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  State  University,  is  a 
.student  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Advanced  In¬ 
ternational  Studies,  where  he  is 
in  a  two-year  program  leading 
to  a  master’s  degree. 

His  father  was  an  editor  for 
Zik’s  Enterprises,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  six  English-language 
newspapers  in  Nigeria,  before 
he  became  president.  Young 
Azikiwe  said  he  will  probably 
become  a  newspaperman  in 
Lagos. 

• 

350  in  Press  Corps 
For  Movie  Premiere 

Los  Angeles 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures  picked 
up  the  tab  for  the  transport  of 
a  global  press  corps  over  the 
June  24-26  weekend  to  herald 
“The  Great  Race,”  which  co- 
stars  Tony  Curtis,  Jack  Lem¬ 
mon  and  Natalie  Wood. 

Upwards  of  350  media  people 
were  brought  here  by  the  film 
company  to  cover  the  premiere 
and  supplementary  activity. 

Press  people  from  as  far  as 
Europe  and  South  America  had 
a  round  of  partying,  interview¬ 
ing  and  screenings. 

Newspapers  decried  this 
retribution  and  criticized  the 
league  official  for  regarding  the 
scorer  as  a  propagandist  rather 
than  as  an  agent  for  public 
serv’ice. 

EDITOR  fli 


News  Executives 
From  Middle  East 
And  Africa  at  API 

Twelve  newspaper  (xocutives 
from  the  Middle  East  ar.d  North 
Africa  will  come  to  New  York 
next  week  to  spend  two  months 
in  the  United  States  as  members 
of  a  seminar  conducted  by  the 
.American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University. 

They  are : 

Selami  Akpinar,  director, 
Anadolu  Ajansi,  Istanbul,  Tur¬ 
key. 

Haydar  Taha  al-Fayyadh, 
managing  director,  A I  Fajr  Al 
Jadul,  Baghdad,  Iraq. 

Ahmed  Zein  El  Abedein,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Al-Akhbar,  Cairo, 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Gebran  Hayek,  editor  and 
publisher,  Lissan-Ul-Hal,  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Rushdi  Malouf,  editor  and 
publisher,  Al-Sara,  Beirut,  Leb¬ 
anon. 

Farhad  Massoudi,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Ettela’  at  Publications, 
Tehran, Iran. 

Mrs.  Forough  Mesl'ahzadeh, 
publisher,  Kayhan  Interna¬ 
tional,  Tehran,  Iran. 

Kamel  Mrowa,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Al  Hayat  &  Daily  Star, 
Beirut,  Lebanon. 

Dr.  Youssef  Rahmati,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  Borirse,  Teh¬ 
ran,  Iran. 

Beshir  Mohammed  Said,  man¬ 
aging  director,  Al  Ayam  Press 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Khartoum,  Sudan. 

Kayhan  Saglamer,  foreign 
news  editor,  Cninhuriyet,  Istan¬ 
bul,  Turkey. 

Suleyman  Izzet  Sedes,  chief  of 
bureau,  Milliyet,  Ankara,  Tur¬ 
key. 

After  a  welcoming  dinner 
July  8  at  Columbia  University, 
the  group  will  spend  three  weeks 
in  daily  round-table  discussions 
in  the  Institute’s  conference 
room.  American  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  experts  in  re¬ 
lated  fields,  will  appear  as  guest 
speakers. 

The  visitors  will  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  Aug.  1  for  a  one-week 
program  that  will  include  meet¬ 
ings  with  government  officials, 
newspaper  correspondents  and 
editors. 

Beginning  Aug.  8  the  members 
will  travel  throughout  the 
United  States  individually  or  in 
pairs,  visiting  leading  news¬ 
papers  under  arrangements 
made  by  the  Institute. 

The  group  will  reassemble  in 
New  York  at  the  end  of  August 
for  two  days  of  summary  discus¬ 
sions  before  the  members  return 
home. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

AUDITING  FREE  CIRCULATION 


HE  CAN'T  TAKE  IT! — Deadlins  is  bearing  down  on  Stewart  M.  Doss, 
religion  news  writer  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  but  he  graciously 
hides  his  embarrassment  and  accepts  the  birthday  cake  brought  to 
him  by  W.  C.  Fields,  director  of  public  relations  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  "Non-plussed"  was  the  word  for  his  behavior. 


Ily  Riok  Friedman 

The  growth  of  non-paid  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  has  produced  a  national 
service  j^eared  to  establishinj?  the 
ralidity  of  distribution  in  this 
market. 

Certified  Audited  Circulations, 
a  non-profit  corporation  (521 
Fifth  .4ve.,  N.  Y.),  is  completing 
its  second  year  of  operation.  It 
conducts  audits  of  circulation 
and  is.sues  annual  certification  of 
home  delivery  for  member 
papers. 

Its  tripartite  Iward  of  direc¬ 
tors  consists  of  six  advertisers, 
five  ad  agencies  and  four  pub¬ 
lishers.  CAC  says  publisher-di¬ 
rectors  can  always  be  outvoted 
by  advertisers  and  ad  agencies 
and  cannot  control  policy,  thus 
assuring  unbiased  auditing  and 
reporting  of  data. 

On  the  present  board  are  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  Pontiac  Motors; 
Westinghouse  Appliance  Sales 
Company,  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son; 
J.  Walter  Thompson;  McCann- 
Erickson;  Delightform  Founda¬ 
tions  Inc.;  Food  Fair  Stores; 
Thomas  J.  Lipton  Company; 
Montgomery- Ward;  Foote  Cone 
&Belding;  and  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam. 

Jay  J.  Ashton,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Thomas  J. 
Lipton,  is  president  of  CAC. 

Membership  Requireiiients 

Requirements  for  membership 
include  publication  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  six  months;  printing  in 
an  acceptable  newspaper  for¬ 
mat;  and  the  maintenance  of 
printing,  circulation  and  de¬ 
livery  records  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  facilitate  auditing. 

One  negative  vote  in  the  board 
of  directors  can  keep  a  news¬ 
paper  from  becoming  a  member. 

Currently  50  urban  and  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  in  10  states  are 
members  with  aggregate  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  1.5  million 
copies.  Membership  is  heaviest 
in  the  East,  particularly  in 
northern  New  Jersey. 

Clarence  G.  (Clipp)  Klopp, 
managing  director,  was  a  sales¬ 
man  in  the  national  ad  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Daily 
•Vftc.s.  He  has  worked  also  for 
the  market  research  firm  of 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  and  has 
spent  a  number  of  years  oper¬ 
ating  his  own  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  firm  in  the  non-paid 
circulation  field.  In  1956,  he 
started  an  auditing  service  for 
free  distribution  non-daily  news¬ 
papers.  In  1963,  CAC  was  con¬ 
certed  into  a  non-profit  corpora¬ 


tion  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State.  Mr.  Klopp  became 
a  salaried  employe. 

Free  and  Paid 

Some  CAC  members  have  both 
free  and  paid  circulation  papers. 
Louis  A.  Lerner,  of  Lemer 
Home  Newspapers,  Chicago,  and 
William  E.  Strasburg,  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Publishing  Company, 
Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  both  CAC 
board  members,  are  two  such 
publishers.  The  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  checks  their  paid 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Strasburg  publishes  eight 
papers  in  suburban  Philadelphia 
and  five  of  these  are  ABC- 
audited.  A  sixth  is  audited  by 
CAC.  He  claims  that  records 
and  requirements  for  member- 
.ship  in  CAC  are  just  as  string¬ 
ent  as  those  of  ABC  and  that 
membership  in  CAC  the  past 
three  years  has  paid  off  in  added 
advertising  revenue. 

To  join  CAC,  a  publisher  must 
fill  out  a  circulation  record  nn- 
alynis  form,  giving  information 
on  printing  and  distribution 
records,  amount  of  newsprint 
used,  circulation  lists,  etc.  From 
this  form,  CAC  determines 
whether  the  publisher  is  eligible 
for  membership  in  CAC  and  it 
can  give  him  an  estimate  of  the 
initial  audit. 

Membership  dues  are  based  on 
circulation ;  auditing  charges 
are  added  on.  Annual  dues  run 
from  a  minimum  of  $60  for  pa¬ 
pers  under  10,000  circulation  to 
a  maximum  $250  flat  fee  for 
those  over  150,000. 

The  cost  for  auditing  varies. 
Publishers  with  straight  mail 
delivery  pay  as  low  as  $300  and 
as  high  as  $700  for  the  complete 
first  year’s  service.  (This  figure 
includes  membership  dues,  initial 
audit  and  second  audit.) 

Publishers  with  carrier  Ixjy 
delivery  can  pay  as  low  as  $500 
to  as  high  as  $1,400  for  the 
.same  service. 

There  is  also  the  cost  of  home 
delivery  verification  through 
personal  interviews,  250  of 
which  are  required  the  first  time 
around  for  a  single  publication. 

CAC  conducts  a  physical  audit 
of  the  subscriber’s  records  twice 
a  year.  Once  during  this  period, 
w'ithout  prior  notice  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  CAC  calls  on  a  random 
sample  of  households  in  his 
area.  Trained  interviewers  from 
an  independent  research  firm  are 
used. 

For  newspapers  with  carrier 
boy  delivery,  a  random  sample 


by  phone  or  personal  visit  is 
conducted  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Klopp  claims  that  after 
the  initial  audit,  the  cost  drops 
from  10  to  15  percent.  It  also 
comes  down  for  weeklies  in  the 
.same  area  as  the  savings  in  ex¬ 
penses  are  passed  on  to  the 
member  papers. 

On  completion  of  the  audit, 
the  CAC  member  gets  a  report 
that  includes  average  total  quali¬ 
fied  circulation,  average  total 
non-qualified  circulation,  geo- 
gra|)hical  breakdown  of  quali¬ 
fied  circulation  for  a  single  is- 
.sue,  and  a  map  of  the  defined 
circulation  area. 

*  «  * 

FANCY  MOVES  UP 

From  carrier  boy  to  business 
manager  of  a  large  Aveekly 
group.  East  Side  Newspaper  ' 
Community  News — that’s  the 
success  story  of  32  year-old 
James  Fancy  of  Detroit.  He 
moved  up  to  business  manager 
from  the  combined  position  of 
circulation  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  The  10-paper 
operation  serv’es  Wayne  and 
Macomb  Counties  which  include 
the  east  side  of  Detroit,  and  the 
suburban  communities  of  Grosse 
Pointe,  Harper  Woods,  St.  Clair 
Shores,  East  Detroit,  Roseville, 
Fraser  and  Clinton  Township. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Fancy  w’as  an 
East  Side  Shopper  carrier  boy. 
He  gained  his  first  circulation 
promotional  experience  on  week¬ 
ends  when  he  joined  subscription 
crews  converting  Shopper-free 
delivery  to  a  paid  base.  During 
his  college  years  at  Wayne  State 
University,  he  supervised  route 
operations  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Following  graduation  and  two 
years  with  Ford  Motor  Co.  Mar¬ 


keting  Division,  he  returned  in 
1957  as  circulation  manager 
pushing  the  East  Side  Shopper 
ABC  circulation  past  19,0()(). 

In  1961,  Mr.  Fancy  assumed 
management  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  28  classified  tabloid  pages 
is  being  published  each  week. 

The  five  East  Side  Newspaper 
editions  in  Wayne  County  have  a 
47,000  paid  circulation.  The  five 
Macomb  County  editions  of  the 
Community  News  reach  54,000 
families.  The  combined  operation 
has  grown  to  an  average  of  75 
l)ages  weekly,  55  full  and  part 
time  employes,  and  632  carrier 
l)oys. 

• 

Oregon  Girl  Bowler 
Wins  Writing  Contest 

Janet  O’Dell,  a  junior  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  is  the 
winner  of  the  1965  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Company 
Bowling  Journalism  Competi¬ 
tion  for  college  journalists. 

Miss  O’Dell,  whose  father  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Humbolt  Beacon  in  Fortuna, 
California,  has  worked  since  age 
12  in  her  dad’s  newspaper  office, 
beginning  as  an  errand  girl.  In 
the  fall  she  will  resume  studies 
for  her  degree  in  journalism. 

Her  prize  is  a  $250  scholar- 
.ship  and  a  trip  to  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  in  conjunction 
with  the  All- America  Youth 
Bowl  finals,  July  2. 

A  ‘165’  bowler  herself,  her 
prize-winning  stories  were  fea¬ 
tures  on  bowling  coach  Lou 
Bellisimo,  bowling  as  part  of 
the  school  physical  education 
program  and  on  the  varsity 
team. 
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Da  Nang  Camp 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


on  a  permanent  basis,  thougfh 
fewer  and  fewer  resident  cor¬ 
respondents  are  at  the  camp. 

Poor  communications  remains 
one  of  the  bigpest  problems  for 
the  newsman  trying  to  get  a 
story  out.  With  only  two  mili¬ 
tary  phones  at  the  camp,  and 
only  a  few  lines  open  to  Saigon, 
it  may  take  as  long  as  four 
hours  to  get  an  open  line  to  the 
capital,  about  480  miles  away. 

PIO’s  at  the  Camp 

Copy,  photos  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  are  flown  to  Saigon  on  a 
daily  basis  in  U.S.  military 
planes,  but  the  flights  must  be 
met  on  the  other  end  or  the 
copy  may  never  be  seen  again. 

Many  of  the  military’s  pub¬ 
lic  information  officers  live  at 
the  camp  and  give  briefings. 
Others  visit  the  camp  when  they 
have  .something  for  the  report¬ 
ers. 

New'smen  have  found  they 
must  cover  an  operation  them¬ 
selves  to  get  the  full  story 
rather  than  rely  on  the  brief¬ 
ings.  When  the  news  does  come 
from  a  handout,  it  may  also  be 
available  in  Saigon  at  the  same 
time,  or  may  be  too  little,  too 
late. 

Tension  between  the  military 
and  press  was  at  its  height  last 
.\pril  in  Da  Nang  when  news¬ 
men  were  prevented  from  seek¬ 
ing  out  stories  without  escorts. 
There  are  signs  the  tension  has 
eased  somewhat  but  correspond¬ 
ents  still  charge  their  freedom 
is  greatly  restricted.  Newsmen 
cannot  talk  to  U.S.  jet  pilots 
without  an  escort  present.  The 
military  maintains  the  restric¬ 
tions  are  necessary  for  security 
reasons. 

Newsmen  rent  rundown  jeeps 
in  town  for  $10  a  day.  Because 
the  phone  service  is  so  poor,  it 
often  takes  less  time  to  drive 
out  to  a  source  than  phone  one, 
but  the  jeeps  are  as  apt  to 
break  down  as  not. 

One  newsman  complained 
that  the  correspondents  are  in 
such  close  touch  with  one  an¬ 
other  at  the  camp,  that  it’s  hard 
to  get  an  exclusive  story. 

The  Jeep  Watchers 

Newsmen  sneak  out  of  the 
camp  early  in  the  day  some¬ 
times  to  keep  from  awakening 
others.  If  a  competitor’s  jeep  is 
gone  at  an  ungodly  hour,  it’s 
often  a  sign  he’s  out  on  some¬ 
thing  hot. 

Simply  keeping  cool  is  a  full¬ 
time  job  in  itself  and  pretty 
much  of  an  impossibility.  Most 
of  the  year  the  temperature 
hovers  between  90  and  100  de¬ 


grees  with  murderous  humidity. 
The  flies  and  mosquitoes  are 
thick.  Breezes  from  the  river  are 
rare.  Sometimes  there’s  a  chance 
to  take  a  refreshing  dip  at 
famed  China  beach,  a  delight¬ 
ful  place  with  warm  surf  and 
soft  sand  five  miles  away. 

Despite  the  inconveniences, 
the  military  has  made  progress 
in  improving  the  camp,  bit  by 
bit.  The  war  seems  far  away 
to  the  newsman  sipping  a  cool 
drink  in  the  patio  beneath  a 
straw-thatched  roof.  All  it  takes 
to  bring  back  reality  is  the 
steady  roar  of  the  jets  over¬ 
head  and  the  thud  of  artillery 
fire  in  the  distance. 

• 

AP  Technical  Center 
Opened  in  St.  Louis 

The  Associated  Press  has 
established  a  technical  center  at 
St.  Louis. 

E.  Blanton  Kimbell,  AP  re¬ 
search  and  development  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  center,  adjacent 
to  the  AP  bureau  at  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  will  provide 
training  for  AP  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  handling  of  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment. 

The  center  initially  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  installation  and 
maintenance  of  AP’s  Automatic 
Wirephoto  receivers,  which  de¬ 
liver  prints  within  20  seconds 
after  a  network  transmission. 

E.  L.  Wood  has  been  named 
manager  in  charge  of  the  center. 
He  is  assisted  by  R.  G.  Hail, 
0.  R.  Hudson  and  Les  Geshke. 

• 

Her  First  Air  Ride: 

In  Stratofreighter 

WOODSVILLE,  N.  H. 

Gloria  Poliquin,  local  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  was  the  only 
woman  among  five  members  of 
the  press  who  flew  with  the  New 
Hampshire  National  Guard  on  a 
special  troop  mission  to  Alaska. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  taken  a  plane  ride  and  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  traveled 
outside  New  Hampshire. 

The  press  team  accompanied  a 
troop  operation  which  airlifted 
more  than  500  troops  from  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base  in  Alaska.  Four  Strato- 
freighters  from  Grenier  Field 
in  Manchester  participated. 

• 

Elgin  W.  Roof  Dies 

Dayton,  O. 

Elgin  W.  Roof,  55,  president 
of  Roof  Publishing  Co.,  died  here 
June  19.  He  was  engaged  in  cir¬ 
culation  work  on  several  mid- 
western  newspapers  from  1933 
to  1953  and  published  the  News 
Tribune  in  suburban  Trotwood. 


Inspiration  for  Fashion  Clam 


Aiieen  Ryan 

Milwaukee 

Prior  to  her  departure  for  a  two  month  education  study 
tour  of  Europe,  Sister  Mary  John  Francis,  president  of 
Mount  Mary  College  here,  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of  fashion  design  to  initate  a  program  within 
the  liberal  arts  tradition  of  the  College,  which  will  give 
students  a  major  in  fashion  design  and  a  minor  in  cloth¬ 
ing  and  textiles. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Sister  M.  John  Francis 
said: 

“It  is  my  pleasure  to  name  this  the  Aiieen  Ryan  Chair 
of  Fashion  Design  because  fashion  reporting  by  Miss  Ryan, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  in  the  areas  of  manufacture,  retail¬ 
ing,  education,  and  consumer  interest.” 

On  July  7,  Aiieen  Ryan  will  round  out  45  years  of 
employment  on  the  Journal.  She  graduated  from  Holy 
Angels  Academy,  attended  Marquette  University  College 
of  Journalism  for  one  year,  took  a  vacation  job  on  the 
Journal  and  stayed  on.  For  the  first  five  years  she  worked 
on  general  assignments  and  then  became  women’s  editor 
of  what  was  then  a  two-girl  department. 

The  women’s  department  now  has  17  staff  members. 
Heading  up  the  department.  Miss  Ryan  is  as  well  known 
to  the  manufacturers  and  designers  of  apparel  in  New 
York  and  California  as  she  is  to  the  members  of  the  Heri¬ 
tage  Milwaukee  group. 

It  was  her  suggestion  which  fostered  the  local  apparel 
creators  to  get  together  on  the  basis  of  pride  in  their 
home  state  and  to  bring  the  press  of  the  country  to  their 
doorstep  to  see  the  news  in  each  collection  before  it  was 
shown  in  world  markets.  These  showings  have  become  an 
annual  event  and  bring  many  writers  to  report  these 
openings. 

Miss  Ryan  pursued  the  fashion  story  to  its  source  as 
early  as  1931.  Covering  the  New  York  market  for  the  first 
time  in  that  year,  she  was  told  by  manufacturers: 

“Magazine  writers  come,  but  newspapers  don’t.” 

They  didn’t  then,  but  they  do  now,  and  many  of  them 
come  under  Miss  Ryan’s  guidance  “to  do  the  market”  on 
Seventh-Avenue  as  well  as  the  dressmakers  uptown. 
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Grave  Danger  in  Any  Language 


The  editorial  page  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  took 
on  an  international  look  in  honor  of  the  United  Nations 
20th  Anniversary  celebration  on  June  25.  The  editorial — 
which  saluted  the  achievements  of  the  U.  N.  since  its 
founding  in  San  Francisco  in  1945  and  urged  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  international  body  through  Charter  I'evisions — 
was  printed  in  the  five  official  languages  of  the  United 
Nations:  English,  French,  Russian,  Chinese  and  Spanish. 

The  Chronicle  had  to  use  diplomacy  worthy  of  the 
United  Nations  itself  in  getting  the  editorial  set  by  the 
various  foreign-language  presses  in  San  Francisco,  some 
of  whom  disagreed  with  its  proposals,  which  included 
revision  of  the  voting  procedure  in  the  General  Assembly, 
creation  of  a  permanent  peacekeeping  force,  and  admission 
of  China  and  Germany  to  the  U.  N.  But  international 
harmony  prevailed  in  time  for  the  page  to  appear  as 
.scheduled  for  the  opening  of  the  20th  anniversary  session. 

Newspapers  coping  with  problems  of  automation  might 
be  interested  to  note  that  the  copy  as  it  appears  in  Chinese 
was  entirely  hand-set  and  earned  tenderly  to  the 
Chronicle,  where  nightmare  visions  of  pied  Chinese  type 
were  not  completely  allayed  until  the  galley  had  been 
safely  cast. 


MiJtiple  tv 
Otmership 
Rule  Posted 

Washington 

Capitol  Hill  undoubtedly  will 
be  the  cene  of  a  full-scale  debate 
next  fall  on  the  problem  of  mul¬ 
tiple  ownership  of  television 
stations. 

By  a  4  to  3  vote,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
just  adopted  a  proposed  rule  that 
would  limit  ownership  to  three 
stations  (no  more  than  two  in 
the  VlIF  channels)  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  first  50  markets. 

However,  the  Commission 
stopped  short  of  making  this 
rule  a|)plicable  to  present  hold¬ 
ings,  so  this  leaves  groups  with¬ 
out  fear  of  lieing  made  to  fight 
divestiture  litigation. 

The  view  at  the  Capitol  is 
that  the  Senate  Communications 
Subcommittee,  of  which  Senator 
John  0.  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island 
is  chairman,  is  awaiting  a  for¬ 
mal  call  for  hearings  from  some 
of  the  station  owners. 

The  Senators  may  want  to 
make  their  own  evaluation  of 
the  dangers  of  concentration  of 
station  ownership  loefore  de¬ 
ciding  to  keep  its  hands  off  the 
FCC  rulemaking  power  or  en¬ 
acting  .some  legislation  to  tone 
down  the  Commisioners’  policy. 

A  mwting  of  multiple  owners 
is  now  tentatively  scheduled  in 
Chicago  July  20-21. 

Meanwhile,  the  FCC  is  im¬ 
posing  what  amounts  to  a  freeze 
on  transactions  in  the  first  50 
markets  by  requiring  hearings. 

The  FCC’s  present  chain- 
ownership  rules  bar  a  company 
from  owning  more  than  seven 
television  stations,  of  which  no 
more  than  five  can  be  VHF  out¬ 
lets.  These  rules  would  still 
stand.  The  new  proposal,  how¬ 
ever,  would  tighten  the  rules  by 
allowing  only  two  of  a  chain 
owner’s  five  VHF  stations  to  be 
in  the  toj)  50  markets. 

The  proposal  states  specific¬ 
ally  that,  if  adopted,  it  “won’t 
be  applied  so  as  to  require  dives¬ 
ture”  by  companies  that  cur¬ 
rently  own  three,  four  or  five 
VHF  outlets  in  the  top  50  mar¬ 
kets.  Eight  companies  each  own 
five  VHF  stations  in  the  50 
biggest  U.S.  urban  areas. 

In  the  socalled  “newspaper- 
affiliation  group”  listings  for 
the  top-50  markets,  Corinthian 
(Whitney)  Broadcasting  Corp. 
owns  VHF  stations  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Houston,  Sacramento  and 
Tulsa;  and  a  UHF  station  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Hearst  Corporation  owns  VHF 


outlets  in  Baltimore,  Milwaukee 
and  Pittsburgh. 

Newhouse  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  has  VHF  stations  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Birmingham,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  St.  Louis,  and  UHF’s 
at  Harrisburg  and  Elmira-Corn- 
ing. 

Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting 
Company  has  all  VHF  licenses 
for  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Mem¬ 


phis  and  West  Palm  Beach. 

In  the  Triangle  (Annenberg) 
lineup  are  VHF’s  at  Altoona, 
Philadelphia,  Binghamton  and 
New  Haven-Hartford,  and 
UHF’s  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  and 
Fresno,  Calif. 

The  WKY  Television  System 
owns  VHF  stations  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Fort  Worth  and 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg. 


Mickey  McCarty  Dies; 
Editor>Columnist,  74> 

iNDIANAl’OLl.S 

C.  Walter  (Mickey)  McCarty, 
e.xecutive  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  died  June  23  at  his 
home  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  74. 

Mr.  McCarty  had  been  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  News  staff  51  years. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Indiana 
University  from  1945  until  1962. 

A  native  of  Washington,  Ind., 
Mr.  McCarty  was  graduated 
from  Indiana  University  and 
worked  for  the  Indiana  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Pre.ss.  He 
joined  the  News  as  a  police  re¬ 
porter  in  1914. 

He  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1934  and  serv’ed  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper  and  its  radio  .station, 
WIBC,  from  1944  to  1948.  He 
was  apjiointed  executive  editor 
in  1960.  He  wrote  a  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “Mickey  McCarty  says.” 

• 

Byron  French  Dic^s; 
Ottaway  Associate 

Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Byron  E.  French,  honorary 
lioard  chairman  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers- Radio,  Inc.,  died 
June  25,  at  Ideal  Hospital  here. 

Mr.  French,  born  68  years  ago 
in  Binghamton,  was  stricken 
June  21  with  a  heart  attack. 

Active  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  45  years,  he  had  lieen 
associated  with  James  H.  Otta¬ 
way  since  1936  when  Mr.  Otta¬ 
way  purchased  the  Endicott 
Bulletin,  the  first  publication  in 
a  group  they  built  to  include  six 
newspapers  and  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Mr.  French  retired  in 
1960. 

Mr.  French  began  his  career 
in  1915  as  a  classified  advertising 
.salesman  with  the  Binghamton 
Kepub  lican-H  erald. 

*  *  * 

George  H.  Maitland,  84,  edi- 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Toronto  Star 
from  1937  to  1954;  June  23. 

*  «  * 

William  H.  Crowley  Jr.,  57, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  re¬ 
porter  for  25  years;  June  24. 

♦  #  * 

Jay  W.  Devtcii,  56,  news 
supervisor  in  AP  world  services 
department;  June  26. 

♦  «  « 

Alfred  G.  Jackson,  72,  play¬ 
wright,  movie  script  writer,  and 
copy  reader  at  the  Nonvalk 
(Conn.)  Hour  since  1955;  June 
24. 

# 

Truman  T.  Felt,  66,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  government  public 
information  officer,  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club  (1962)  ; 
June  28. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Foreign  CAMs  Report 
Automation  Progress 

By  Stan  FinHneHH. 

CAM.  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


Classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  from  throughout  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  from  Britain  and 
Australia  attended  the  45th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  in  San 
Francisco  last  week. 

More  than  200  delegates  took 
part  in  sessions  that  dealt  with 
subjects  ranging  from  Civil 
Rights  to  composing  room  auto¬ 
mation. 

Jerry  McLaughlin,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Tioieit-Blnde,  introduced 
a  ])anel  of  United  Kingdom  dele¬ 
gates  that  related  the  fast¬ 
breaking  changes  in  classified 
advertising  in  England  and 
.Australia. 

James  C.  Thompson,  recently 
appointed  CAM  of  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Pont  and  Echo,  described 
the  telephone  equipment  being 
installed  there — which  could  well 
be  the  most  modern  and  likely 
the  most  effective  in  the  world. 
The  installation,  part  of  a  six- 
month  “thinking  breakthrough” 
and  planning  session,  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  plan  to  “start  all  over 
again  and  break  all  the  rules.” 

The  Echo’s  telephone  system 
is  an  advancement  of  the  ACD 
(.Automatic  Call  Distributor) 
equipment  currently  used  by 
many  U.S.  newspapers.  It’s 
called  Random  Cyclic  Hunting 
Distribution. 

Controls  Distribution 

Besides  distributing  incoming 
calls  automatically,  the  elec¬ 
tronically  controlled  equipment, 
which  has  no  switchboard,  will 
even  the  flow  of  distribution.  If, 
for  example,  24  positions  are  in 
use  and  23  girls  have  handled 
26  calls  each  up  to  any  point  in 
the  day,  the  distribution  system 
will  throw  extra  calls  to  the 
24th  girl  so  she  can  catch  up. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  that  all 
calls  are  counted  and  measured 
on  one  central  meter.  The 
amount  of  time  spent  on  each 
call  by  each  girl  is  recorded  on 
a  central  panel.  For  record¬ 
keeping  purposes,  the  meter 
panel  is  photographed  each  eve¬ 
ning  and  the  print  becomes  a 
part  of  management  control. 
Each  position  can  be  taped  auto¬ 
matically  during  a  full  eight- 
hour  period. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  that  his 


department  is  divided  into  sales 
teams  for  the  various  major 
classifications — Motors,  Proper¬ 
ties,  Situations  Vacant,  Miscel¬ 
laneous.  The  telephone  room 
teams  work  closely  with  the  out¬ 
side  sales  staff. 

Keith  Holt,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  40-paper 
Provincial  Newspapers,  Ltd, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in 
London,  described  the  “return” 
of  classified  advertising  to  Eng¬ 
land’s  press. 

“We  were  the  leaders  200  to 
300  years  ago,”  he  said,  “but 
we  let  classified  slip  away  from 
us.  Then,  when  commercial  tele¬ 
vision  hit  us  in  1957,  ROP  dis¬ 
play  was  hurt  hadly.  We  were 
forced  to  turn  back  to  classified 
for  desperately  needed  revenue.” 

Mr.  Holt’s  papers  (running 
1*2  million  ads  and  15  million 
lines  in  1964)  increased  revenue 
from  $1  million  to  $3  million  in 
one  year.  Forecasts  for  the  next 
year  call  for  an  increase  to  7 
million  dollars  with  a  goal  of 
$20  million  within  three  years. 

Strong  Sales  Elf oris 

Mr.  Holt  said,  “We  weren’t 
.selling  classified.  We  had  a  few 
clerks  accepting  it.  Now  we’re 
really  going  after  it,  and  clas¬ 
sified  will  be  the  salvation  of 
our  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Holt  foresees  a  stronger 
move  to  offset  presses  —  and 
larger  presses  than  most  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers  now  have.  Many 
are  now  limited  to  16  to  20 
pages.  They’ll  need  36,  48  and 
72  page  presses. 

.Abbreviations  are  taboo  and 
rates  are  much  higher  than  U.S. 
rates.  According  to  Mr.  Holt,  a 
set  solid  ad  in  the  1^4  million 
circulation  Stivday  Times  sells 
for  about  $6.00  a  line — pretty 
high  when  the  wage  scales  and 
standard  of  living  differentia¬ 
tions  are  taken  into  effect. 

.A  completely  different  situa¬ 
tion  exists  in  Australia.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Colin  McCall,  classified 
advertising  director  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Age,  second  largest  clas¬ 
sified  medium  in  Australia,  clas¬ 
sified  is  big  business. 

His  staff  of  130  people  pro¬ 
duced  1,362,000  ads  and  17,000,- 
000  lines  last  year. 

To  offset  the  production  prob¬ 
lem  of  very  high  peak  days  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  Mr. 


McCall  introduced  higher  rates 
for  those  days. 

“It  didn’t  level  out  production 
the  way  it  wanted  to,”  he  said. 
“Wednesday  and  Saturday 
stayed  big.  But  the  revenue  is 
certainly  helpful  all  the  same.” 

.An  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
Saturday  peak  was  liorne  out  in 
Mr.  McCall’s  remarks  on  press 
capacity.  “We  have  an  80-page 
limit,  but  classified  can  have 
only  62.” 

U.S.  and  Canadian  members 
of  .ANCAM  will  be  w’atching  for¬ 
eign  classified  operations  closely. 

«  «  « 

COLLEGE  GRADS  HIRED 

Classified  requires  the  best 
talent,  said  J.  Gilmore  Paddock, 
Chicago  Tribune  CAM.  His  de¬ 
partment  produces  $19  million 
of  the  Tribune’s  $78  million  an¬ 
nual  advertising  revenue. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  per¬ 
sonnel  with  intelligence  and  mo- 
tiv’ation,  Mr.  Paddock  said  in 
describing  the  Tribune’s  system 
of  carefully  selecting  college 
graduates,  whom  he  listed  as 
“the  best  bet”  in  recruiting 
staffers. 

.As  an  experiment  the  Tribune 
also  hired  girls  graduating  from 
journalism  schools.  This  also  has 
proven  successful,  Mr,  Paddock 
said. 

.ANCAM’s  Action  Committee 
program  includes  cooperation 
with  the  government’s  Job 
Corps,  reported  Josseph  Lynch, 
chairman,  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

«  *  « 

niE  BIGGEST  DAY 

.A  party  was  held  Friday, 
June  18,  for  the  58  members  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
classified  department  by  Gerald 
Reice,  CAM. 

The  luncheon  in  the  Executive 
Dining  Room  was  in  honor  of 
the  largest  classified  day  in  more 


j  .A^i^OU^CEME^TS 

ISetcspaper  Appraisers 

I  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  inj'urance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
H.  Krehbiel.  Box  88>  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newsi>apers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif,,  91711 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
,  paper  propertiees  —  sale  of  purchase. 
I  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads- 
,  den.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License*! 


than  15  years  at  the  i  :.per.  On 
that  day,  Classified  totaifd  more 
than  five  full  pages,  12, ,  i>3  lines, 
a  gain  of  9,151  lines  >ver  the 
previous  year. 

A  .staff  goal  of  15  p.  ges  was 
set  for  a  Sunday  issue  which 
would  be  another  new  f’lassified 
record  for  the  paper. 

• 

Souvenir  Section^ 

Bid  for  Tourists 

MlLWAl'KEE 

Circus  .souvenir  sections  high¬ 
lighting  the  third  annual  “Day 
in  Old  Milwaukee” — nationally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  .summer  entertainment 
events — are  being  imblished 
again  this  year  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Joiomal  and  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

The  Journal’s  section,  June  27, 
also  included  a  detailed  listing 
of  “where  to  go — what  to  see  and 
do”  in  Milwaukee  this  .summer. 

The  Sentinel’s  section  will  be 
published  July  5. 

Both  the  Journal  and  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  will  send  copies  to  state, 
county  and  city  information 
centers  to  promote  Milwaukee 
area  recreational  activities  to 
tourists. 

• 

.S  Chiefs  of  Bureau 
ReaBtii^iied  by  AP 

Associated  Press  General 
Manager  Wes  Gallagher  has  an¬ 
nounced  changes  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  bureau  chiefs. 

They  are : 

L.  P.  Yale,  chief  at  Boston, 
will  be  transferred  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  as  chief  of  bureau. 

Jack  Simms,  chief  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  w’as  named  as  chief  of 
bureau  at  Boston. 

Dorman  E.  Cordell,  chief  at 
New*  Haven,  will  be  chief  at 
Louisville. 


ANNOUNCEME>T.S 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMBINT 
that  buys  the  new8pai)er — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Thu 
is  why  we  insist  on  iwrsonal  contact 
sellintr. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Micli.  4H858 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaiwr  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


The  DIAL  Ajiency,  1503 
Kalamiir.oo,  Mich.  Phone  349-712- 

"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker 


MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newsp^r 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  I)r.  1242»- 
Panama  City.  Fia.,  32401. 


Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  309,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

?iew»paper  Brokers 

OONFIOHNTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
July  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
Ilapont  Circle  Buildintr 
SVsishingrton,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DBcatur  2-2311 


Tificspapers  For  Sale 

HU,  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 

BucMii  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin.  Fla.. 
M  Mvri  nl  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
■vtilabie  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


COUXTY  Ka\T  EXCLITSIVB  WEEKLY 
looted  in  prosperous  western  ranchinfr 
iro.  Hfiilthfui  ciimate — exceptionaliy 
jne  plant.  Gross  over  $50,000.  Price 
M.IMKI.  <lown  payment  $17,000.  Finan- 
oil  references.  ex()erience  resume  re- 
, Tired.  .1.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Cilif..  92305. 


IOWA  WEEKLIES  (rrossinK  $25M  to 
lltSM.  Duane  Griggs,  c/o  Hopkins 
Rol  Estate,  New  London,  Iowa  52645. 


CHICAGO  .SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
.■roning  $30('.000.  Good  net.  No  press. 
Well  established.  Cnimplete  “tafl  will 
Siy.  ^x  1968.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Adverlising  Rates 

Use  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
eder)  4  times  <S  80c  per  line  each 
iuertion:  3  times  @  90c:  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  bOc 
Igr  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi- 
tnnil  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum, 
tir-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
ie  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
dirett  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
unnot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
]  limes  ®  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
n.S5  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SO  c  for  box 
lervice  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
ymir  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

UP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
(■point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
•ithout  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
ret  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
■e  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
killed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
nt,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
nd/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
id  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
euimum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
■easurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
idsertions. 

display  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
niles,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
ctanges  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
dnilay.''  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
4  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
mch  minimum  space. 

deadline  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
ikkreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
"  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
fdit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

UC  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Phona  PLoxa  2-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WEEKLY  TABLOID  —  OFFSET,  in 
Southwest.  l*/i  years  old.  Grossed  $18,- 
000  Ist  year:  will  top  $25,000  2nd  year. 
No  plant.  2,500  actual  paid  subscribers. 
Second-class  mail  irermit.  A  most  un¬ 
usual  opi)ortunity.  $6,000  will  handle. 
Box  1967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  NBIWSPAPERS.  If  you  are  not 
receiving  our  daily  newspaper  offerings, 
please  write  fully  today.  We  have  daily 
availabilities  I  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  AS¬ 
SOCIATES,  6381  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  90028. 


EXCLUSIVE  TENN.  WEEKLY  &  Job 
Shop  with  perfect  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment.  low  rent  and  ideal  man-and- 
wife  operation.  Publisher  has  main¬ 
tained  high  standards  and  the  area  is 
gust  lieginning  to  grow.  Good  schools, 
colleges,  recreation  and  low  living 
costs  all  a  plus.  Down  payment  and 
operating  capital  $15,000.  Establish 
your  journalistic  and  financial  capa¬ 
bilities  in  your  first  letter.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SERVICE,  P.  O.  BOX  3132, 
GREiaiSBORO,  N.  C..  27402. 


FAST  GROWTH  WEEKLY 
New  industry  just  confirmetl  will 
nearly  double  pop.  of  2,000  town  in 
lower  midwest,  but  owner  still  must 
sell  liccause  of  health.  Price  $42,500 
with  $12M  cash  down.  Could  double 
in  value  couple  of  years.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kuns. 


OROl'P  OF  THREE  MIDWEST  WEEKLIE-S. 
One  in  a  county  seat.  Grossing  over 
$70,000  with  good  return.  Good  ix>- 
tential  in  two-county  area.  Write 
Larry  Towe  Agency,  422  Fletcher  PI., 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  32789. 


I  ISOLATED  PROFITABLE  WEEKLY 
I  Requires  half  down  on  $200M  s.p. ; 

if  <iualified  write  Dean  Sellers,  625  E. 

I  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  85201. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

SMALL  DAILY  WANTED.  Young 
family  man  will  buy  small  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones,  4,  3,  6.  Now  GM  25-M  7- 
day  daily.  Able — experienced.  Box 
1921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUBSTANTIAL  ZONE  2  WEEKLY 
wanted.  Publishers'  Service, 

P.O.  Box  3132.  Greenstoro,  N.C.  27402 

QUALIFIED  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
(lerson  wants  weekly  or  small  dally. 
Give  reasonable  details  first  letter.  Box 
1966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 
with  outstanding  community,  newspa- 
I)er  service  record,  wants  small  south¬ 
eastern  daily  newspaper.  Inquiries  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1972,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

Periodical  Subscriptions 


■quote; 


2STH  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY  Maxwell 
Drake,  Founder.  Invaluable  for 
Speakers.  Editorial  Writers. 

Each  week  21  readers  cover  mere 
than  250  books,  magaiines  and  news¬ 
papers  to  gather  timely  quotations, 
humorous  anoedetes  and  stories  for 
PUOTE.  Write  tor  tree  sample  copy. 

QUOTE  MAGAZINE.  P.  O.  Box  683 
Dept.  E,  Anderson,  S.  C.,  29622 


NEWSP.\PEK  SERVICES 

Circulation  Service 

CTRCULA'nON  INSTALLATION  on 
[  weekly  and  semi-weekly  publications 
I  carrier  collect,  copyrighted  forms  for 
controls  of  routes  and  securing  more 
1  subscribers.  Turning  free  circulation 
I  to  paid  or  giving  controls  of  revenues 
I  on  oi>tional  paid  so  publisher  will  re- 
'  oeive  all  revenues.  Installations  made 
since  1925.  Best  of  reference  on  other 
patiers  furnishe<l.  For  details,  phone 
collect  or  write  to:  Hoshell  Carrier 
Charge  System,  946  Mapleton  Ave.,  Oak 
Park,  Illinois.  Phone:  Euclid  3-2461. 


editor  &.  PUBLISHER 


for  July  3,  1965 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Auction  Sale 


— Editors— 


STOCK  MARKET  IS 
PAGE  ONE  NEWS 

20  million  U.S.  stock¬ 
holders  ask:  “What's  go-  : 
ing  onT”  Show  them  a  I 
picture  a  few  hours  after  j 
it  happens! 

My  daily  and  Sunday 
charts  now  run  in  27  ^ 
major  papers. 


Send  for  tear  sheets  and  rates 


CHARLES  E.  CARDEN 

514  Century  Life  Bldg— Ft.  Worth.  Texas 
Telephone  (817)  ED  5-5249 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— ROTAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6  lOo 


Newspa|>ei'  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARIXS  TRANSFER 
Oi,,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

FRIDEN  headliner  with  13  roll  film 
fonts.  Cost  $1410.  half  price  or  trade. 
Newspaper  Prtg.  Co.,  6485  Park  Blvd., 
Pinellas  Park,  Florida. 


THE  NA'nON'S  NEWSPAPER  IXVRMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84,50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin.  | 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  .SALES  I 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St.,  j 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1613.  I 


C-3  INTERTYPE  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  New  cams,  i>ot,  molds,  V-belt 
drive.  $1495.  Paddock  Publications. 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 


G-4  INTERTYPE.  QUADDER,  1  full. 
7  split  magazines,  serial  H  17,500, 
like  new.  Bargain  at  $7,500.  C.  E. 
Grote,  1700  Valley  Rd.,  Shelbyville, 
Tenn.  37160. 


TRUSTEE’S  SALE 
IN  BANKRUPTCY  AT 
PUBLIC  AUCTION 

By  order  of  U.S.  District  Courts 
District  of  Massachusetts 
Hon.  Paul  W.  Glennon 
Referee  in  Bankruptcy  No.  65-113 


RAIDY  COLOR  PRESS,  INC. 
68  Winter  St. 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
HI-SPEED  ROTARY 
LEHERPRESS  PRINTING 
4  Color  Comic,  Supplements  and 
Advertising  Circulars 
ON  THE  PREMISES 
Wed.,  July  7.  1965  at  I  1 :00  A.M. 


fX)IX)R  PRIN’nNG  PRESSES*  Duplex 
Super  Duty  4  Unit  Rotary  Newspaper 
Press  w/Double  Folder  ♦  Goss 

High  Si)ee<l  Ix)w  Construction  4  Unit 
Type  Octuple  Press  #1154,  w/ Double 
Folder,  take  off  (Jonveyor,  w/Control 
Panels  •  Goss  Curved  Router  •  Hoe 
Milling  Machine  •  Goss  End  Cutter  • 
Hoe  Hand  Casting  Box  *  Sta-Hi  Mat 
Scorcher  •  Hoe  #6  Melting  Pot  • 
Spe^  Products  Mat  Scorcher  •  Paper 
Cutter  18  X  24  •  2  tons  Metal  Plate's: 
Dross  •  Work  Bench's  •  C  &  D  Air 
Compressor,  'Tank  and  Motor  Vi  H.P. 
•  >5"  B  &  D  Drill  w/stand  •  Vise  • 
Tools  *  4  Steel  Tanks — 10'9''  x  48" 
RD.  for  Ink  Storage  *  Rapid  Rectifier 
Model  759-TB,  3/60/220-output-9  volts. 
750  amps-fi.75  KVA  •  Rapid  Selenium 
Rectifier— Model  150-12.  .3/60/220-out- 
put-12  Volts-150  amps  *  Rubl)er  Lined 
Nickel  Tank  10  x  2  x  2  w/anodcs. 
Heaters  &  Solution  •  Rinse  Tanks  • 
Plastic  coveretl  BBl  •  Ruild  Electric 
Hot  Water  Heater  •  Jack  Lift  Truck 
5.000  lbs.  Cap. 

OFFICE— 3  Cole  Steel  D.P.  Desks  • 
Files  *  Air  Conditioner  *  Chairs  • 
8'  Fluorescent  Light  Fixtures  •  Sup- 
I)lie8  •  Typewriter  *  Adding  Machine. 


Sale  subject  to  confirmotion  by 
U.S.  District  Court 
TERMS  OF  SALE: 

Cash  or  certified  check 
Open  for  inspection  morning  of  sale 
TRUSTEE:  H.  D.  Barger,  Esq., 

225  High  St., 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

COUNSEL  FOR 
TRUSTEE:  D.  L.  Sokol,  Esq., 

31  Elm  St., 

Springfield,  Mess. 

AARON  KROCK  &  Co..  Inc., 

Auctioneers,  Est.  1915 
274  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Tel:  753-7261 


GREATER  RESULTS 
THROUGH  EXPERIENCE 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Eclulpment  Msrt  heu want; .r 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE  Circulation 


Perforator  Tape  Presses  &  Machinery 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  heat  quality  nikii-  iiri-r\  nnrrrrr 

perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll  FINE  USED  PRESSES 

for  8"  and  $.9.'i  for  14"  -  all  widths 

fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 

(irder  now  from:  I  .  ..  .>00  !• 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  V  '."’n  1" 

44  E.  Exchanse  St..  Akron.  Ohio  4430K  1  1  ^ 

I  verses.  1  double  folder,  Hurletron  color 
—  1  controlB.  Scott  reels,  tensions, 

rr€S8C8  &  MochinPry  ’  Wood  Eleclo-tab  pasters. 


FINE  USED  PRESSES 


ti  nil  it  SCOTT  press  231’*.  in  line,  with 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale  CIRCULATION  JUNIOR  E-.fCUTlVE 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOING  INTO  1 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS?  I 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  he  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  Unite<i  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  T.'i,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  136G, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Used  Capco  Fountains 
Harris  offset  newspaper  press,  with  at¬ 
tached  folder 
Cheshire  mailers 

100  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers 
One  Semi-Cyl  router  , 

4-Color  LST  Harris 

Two  units,  23/,  Goss  anti-friction,  with 
reels  , 

3  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers 
2  Routers  23/, 

Flat  Shaver  23*>2 
24-Paife  Scott  w/folder  &  stereo 
All  types  of  letterpress 
and  newspaper  presses — 

Buy — Sell — or  trade 

Ability  Ptq.  Equip.  &  Service  Co., 

725  S.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  Ill.  60605 
Phone  427-7366 

NO  DOWN  PAYMENT 
Lease  or  sell  48-patre  double  width 
Hoc  with  color  deck,  double  foliler.  i 
22%"  cut-off.  i>rints  well  at  26,000  i>er  I 
hour.  Now  in  use  but  must  be  moved  ■ 
by  August  1.  Includes  all  stereo  and  | 
600-gal.  ink  tank.  Write  or  wire  best 
offer  to:  Herb  Chase.  Box  1260,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  or  call  EX  3-0601  col¬ 
lect.  I 

1951  HOE  23-9/16" 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 

♦>  Units — Color  Clyimier-  3  Reverses*  ! 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — C-H  1 
Conveyors— Wood  Reels  &  Pasters — 
AC  Unit  Drives — Trackajre  &  Turn- 
t^ibles  —  Sheet  Severin.t  l^evices — all 
accessoriees. 

Available,  Jan.  1,  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

:i3  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Gabs.  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Model  5 — S — 31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Pafre  Tail  (Tutter  21  V» 

APEX  PTG.  MACTfINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  966-0070 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS.  1548 
<*omplete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
speed  motor  .  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  OS''  stock.  Can  seen  in 
oi)eration.  Changing  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact: 

Henry  B.  Reiley.  Jr., 
SOMERSET  AMERICAN 
S<Mner8et,  Pennsylvania 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

1  double  folder,  22%",  1  color  hump, 
2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels  and  ten¬ 
sions.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaiwr  Equi|>ment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


8  unit  GOSS  23/,.  Arch  T>T>e.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders.  2  extra  color  cylinders.  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  be 
divide<l 


6  unit  SCOTT.  22''i",  steel  cylinders, 
roller  Iwarings.  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions;  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  lie  divided. 


5  unit  GOSS  22%,  Arch  TjTte.  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  21'^.  Arch  T>T>e.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions; 
Pony  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metroi)olit:in  press  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  fee<l. 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular,  2/1,  with  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%“  cut-off,  e.xcellent  condi¬ 
tion;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

PLANT  CLOSED  IN  STORAGE  — 
Model  26  Lino  with  Aux  Mags  $1850; 
Giant  Mono  Caster,  4  molds,  $1400; 
Mono  Material  Maker,  6  &  12  molds. 
$850;  Hammond  Glider  Saw  $450; 
Stereo  Trimosaw  $225;  C&P  Crafts¬ 
man  34^^"  Power  Cutter  $9.50;  Model 
12.50  Multilith  $550.  Schwartz  Bros., 
211  S.  Ludlow,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

PREMIER  ROTARY  SHAVER.  Submit 
details  and  asking  price  to  SOUTH¬ 
WEST  MAGAZINE  CO..  1189  108th 
St.,  Grand  Prairie.  Tex.  75050. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROT.LFRS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ; 

GO  E.  12  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590  j 


CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

HELP  W.VNTED 


8  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

HOE 

SIMPLEX  PRESS 
WITH  COLOR 

Single  wiilih  press.  22%"  cutoff, 
32-i>age  capacity.  Color  Cylinder 
&  AC  Motor  Drive. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

120  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

COLE  FOLDERS 
comb,  can  GLUE,  FOLD, 
TRIM  product  in  one  operation.  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  M.ain,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  73104.  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRE^SS,  HOE.  4  uniU, 
will  print  up  to  16  ih)*  standard  or 
32  tab  with  4  colors  on  each  page, 
ailditional  rollstands  will  make  64  pp. 
all  black,  twin  folders,  automatic 
paster,  samples,  write  for  picture  and 
details.  Box  13,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

'  1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  2234 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders-  9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
Roil  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 

Available  Sept.  I,  1965 

BEN  SHUlT^AN  associates 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GAZETTE  WEB  OFFSET— Available 
in  California!  Almost  new.  Producing 
10-M  hr.  A-1  quality.  Write:  Sun,  Box 
444,  Mill  Valley.  California.  Ph.  415- 
388-3231. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertyi>es-  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
l.'ie  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


i  MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  has  fall 
opening  for  young  newsman  to  act  as 
graduate  assistant  in  newsroom  of  col¬ 
lege  daily,  while  working  on  master’s 
degree  in  English,  history,  or  other 
area.  1-3  years’  experience  in  editing 
I  and/or  reporting,  plus  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  desired.  Equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  Write  Box  1935, 
Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative  j 

NEWSPAPER  GUILD  LOCAL  offers 
staff  position.  Large  union  ^ks  local  | 
representative,  exiwrienced  in  bargain-  j 
!  ing,  organizing,  grievance,  writing  and 
iuiministrative  duties.  In  confidence  to 
Orval  R.  McGuire,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Toronto  New8pai>er  Guild.  129 
Adelaide  St.  W..  4i217,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario.  Canada. 

Circulation 

i  CIRCULATOR  capable  of  thinking. 

I  planning  and  actually  working  alone 
on  stimulating  circulation  of  small  5- 
day  daily  in  area  with  upcoming  fu¬ 
ture.  Old  hard-line  rural  influence 
fading.  Pay  around  $90-$100  plus 
travel,  bonus,  benefits.  Healthful  cli¬ 
mate,  outdoor  recreation.  No  calls ; 
send  pix,  details  to  Publisher.  Mont- 
;  rose  (Colo.)  Daily  Press. 

NEED  IMMEDIATELY  YOUNG  MAN 
on  his  way  up.  probably  now  an  assist¬ 
ant  that  wants  full  responsibility. 
Knowle<lge  of  ABC  and  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.”  Excellent  location  in  East 
Coast  Florida  city  of  18,000:  32,000  in 
county.  Apply  with  complete  resume, 
including  references,  to:  General  Man¬ 
ager,  St.  Augustine  Recorxl.  No 
drinkers,  loafers  or  people  looking  for 
a  place  to  retire  ne^  apply. 

YOUNG  WORKING  MANAGER  for 
20,000  circulation  in  growing  midwest 
city.  Must  have  small  city  background. 
gno<i  record,  know  ’’Little  Merchant” 
plan.  Moderate  salary  will  grow  with 
you,  if  you  can  produce  in  long  estab¬ 
lished,  growing  paper  with  tratential. 
New  plant,  insurance,  retirement.  Give 
complete  details,  family,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  refs.  Box  8,  Mitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  top  midwestern  morning  daily  hu  tn 
outstanding  opportunity  in  ;s  Cirenla. 
tion  Department  for  2  youn;-  men,  with 
some  experience  in  metrop"'itan  circu¬ 
lation  activity,  who  are  interested  in 
advancing  their  careers  in  circulation  by 
assuming  Junior  executive  i  ’  spontibili- 
ties  with  us  and  demons!  i:kting  their 
ability  to  produce  circulation  incresats. 

The  men  we  are  looking  for  should  be 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age;  with  s 
minimum  of  a  high  school  education, 
some  college  preferred.  We  are  an 
aggressive,  growing  paper  determined 
to  achieve  further  growth.  Write 
1940,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


I  DIRECT  MAIL 
!  ASSISTANT 

$10,000-$!  1,000 

to  circulation  sales  manager  of  Blue 
Chip  National  publishing  firm  head¬ 
quartered  Central  N.J.  Excellent 
j  long  range  oppty  in  circulation 

mgmt  for  college  grad  with  3-5  yrs 
I  exp.  Apply  only  if  you  have  well- 
rounded  mail  order  exp  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  administration.  Publishing 
exp  preferred.  Please  send  complete 
resume  including  salary  history. 

Box  1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

SALESMAN — Opportunity  in  Area  3 
for  exjierienccd  man,  100,000  plus 
combination  papers.  Must  l>e  strong  on 
sales  and  layout  and  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  responsibility  leading  to  as¬ 
sistant  manager.  Prefer  man  with 
college  training.  Rapidly  expanding 
market — ideal  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions — good  salary  and  l>onus  plan. 
Confidential.  Box  1984,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MAN  NOW,  General  Manager 
I  later!  Ohio.  Start  at  $125  a  week  plus 
I  car.  Be  backed  by  moriem  plant,  ag¬ 
gressive  management.  Full  resume  and 
work  samples  in  first  letter.  Box  1947. 

I  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  New 
England  daily  needs  experienced  msn 
to  direct  staff.  Imaginative  yet  with 
practical  follow-through.  Good  salary, 
fringe  benefits.  Fine  place  to  live, 
raise  family.  Write  full  particulars. 
Box  1924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  GROUP  of 
pai>er8  offers  outstanding  opportunity 
for  creativity,  excellent  salary  and 
advancement  to  an  exiierienced  dit- 
I  play  salesman  who  knows  layout,  copy 
and  servicing  of  accounts.  Airmail  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  expected  salary. 
Box  1928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  POSITION  FOR  AD  MAN  or 
nows  editor.  $125  week  to  right  person. 
Observer.  P.O.  Box  1027,  Kimball, 
Nehr. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  NEEDED 
.  .  .  New  offset  press  being  installed 
.  .  .  will  c4>erate  hot  tyiie  and  offset 
combination.  Growing  town  of  20.000 
with  international  atmosphere  .  .  • 
home  of  construction  of  50  Million 
Amistad  dam  .  .  ,  new  international 
highway  connections  .  .  .  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  good  pay  .  .  .  bonui 
program  .  .  .  company  lienefits  .  .  . 
potential  management  with  chain  op¬ 
eration.  Send  experiences  &  references 
to  FVed  Williams.  News-Herald  Pub. 
Co.,  Drawer  C,  Del  Rio.  Texas,  78840. 

APPLICA’nONS  now  being  accepted 
for  advertising  salesman  capable  of 
takmg  over  small  daMy  ad  tlepartment. 
I^sume  and  samples  tc:  Nick  Pavlo¬ 
vich.  Bisbee  Daily  Review,  Bisbee, 
Ariz.,  86603. 
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Hcilp  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Advertising 


U)VB2l'i'lSlNG  SALESMAN  for  week- 
iy  guppU'inent,  Must  be  familiar  with 
sttional  held.  This  job  will  require 
originslitj  .ind  hard  work,  but  a  real 
producer  aas  tremendous  future  with 
Iprgs  orp:inization.  All  replies  will  be 
kept  etri.  lest  confidence.  Box  11,  Edi- 
ar  &  Publisher. 

BXPERlKNf’ED.  AGGRESSIVE  retail 
idsalesn.un  capable  eood  copy  writing, 
itfout.  Mixlern  air  conditioned  offices, 
btiliie  both  paste  up  and  hot  metal 
process.  Progressive,  growing  com¬ 
munity  oU'ors  excellent  family  location, 
.Utsmooii  daily  16,000  circulation.  At¬ 
tractive  salary,  iienston  plan,  generous 
hoapitslization,  life  insurance,  other 
benefits.  Give  full  details  and  work 
samples  first  letter.  I).  F.  Daubel,  The 
News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

FAST-GROWNG,  PROGRESSIVE 
.North  Carolina  county  seat  weekly 
ne^  aggressive  advertising  salesman 
who  wants  to  run  his  own  department 
and  to  make  money.  Excellent  retail 
center,  chance  for  advancement.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  27,  Editor  & 
I’ublisher. 

PUBUSIIERS  OF  TWO  DAILY  news- 
(tpers  of  our  small  group  retire  in 
four  years.  We  are  now  looking  for 
two  aggressive  management  trainees; 
uno  for  display  advertising,  the  other 
for  the  editorial  department.  Either 
J-School  or  two-four  years  experi- 
nice  necessary.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  management  ix>sitions.  ^nd  full 
mume  to  Box  24,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


MAGAZINE 

Reporter-photographer  for  in¬ 
dependent  local  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  general  circulation  si>e- 
cislizing  in  features  and  “in 
depth”  reporting  of  city-county 
affairs  in  medium-size,  cosmo¬ 
politan  university  town.  Good 
writing  style,  degree  and  some 
«perience  required.  Challeng¬ 
ing  job  with  fairly  long  hours. 
Few  fringe  benefits,  but  good 
salary,  satisfying  work  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  in 
rapidly  growing  firm.  The 
Kalatnazoo  Magazine,  312  Park 
Building,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
49006. 


SPORTS — general  assignment  reporter, 
preferably  married.  Photo,  darkroom  | 
experience.  5-day  morning  tab.  Pub-  ; 
iisher.  Northern  Wyoming  DAILY  ‘ 
NEWS,  Worland,  Wyo.  B2401.  I 

EDITOR  for  Ohio  weekly  who  wants 
to  be  his  own  boss.  Backed  by  modern 
plant,  no  back  shop  worries.  $100  plus 
car  expense.  Full  resume  and  ssimples 
in  first  letter.  Box  1927,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  REPORTER,  at  least 
4  years’  experience — willing  to  work, 
able  to  write — for  prize-winning  140,- 
000  afternoon  daily.  Zone  2.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  pay  history.  Include 
clippings.  Box  1929,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CHALLENGE  AVAILABLE  young 
woman  journalist  seeking  grassroots 
experience.  Opening  August  1  for  edi¬ 
tor  good  community  weekly.  Prefer 
small  town  midwest  background,  com¬ 
munity  service  concern,  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  all  types  news.  No  shop  problems. 
Write  fully  experience,  salary  expected, 
references.  Graphic  Printing  Co., 
Portland,  Indiana,  47371, 

COLLEGE  TOWN  DAILY  —  13,000  — 
needs  young  city  hall  reporter.  Excel¬ 
lent  community,  fringe  benefits;  salary 
negotiable.  Write:  W.  E.  McKinney, 
Times.  Marietta,  Ohio,  45750. 

COPYREADER  with  some  experience 
on  telegraph  desk  sought  by  New 
England  p.m.  daily.  Must  have  college 
degree;  have  done  some  reporting. 
Write  details  to  Box  1970,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMEl 

TELL  OUR  SCIiaSICE  .STORY 
Purdue  University  needs  experienced 
science  writer  as  addition  to  news  staff 
to  keep  world  up-to-date  on  science 
and  engineering  from  one  of  world’s 
leading  technological  schools.  Age  not 
a  factor.  Immediate,  iiermanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Write:  University  News  Service. 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 
I  47907. 

I  EXCELLENT  OPPORTONITY  for  two 
i  dedicated  newsmen.  Immediate  oi>en- 
ings  for  a  journeyman  reporter,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  copy  desk  experience;  and 
a  young  reporter  with  limited  experi- 
I  ence.  Applicants  must  be  personable. 

I  talented  and  willing  to  meet  high 
standards  in  exchange  for  high  pay 
I  (6-year  scale  $171.25).  Apply  in  detail 
I  to:  Managing  Editor.  Stockton  Record, 
i  P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton.  Calif.  95201. 


SUNDAY  EDI’TOR 
A  large,  long-established  metropolitan 
Md  Sunday  offers  excellent  oi>- 
Mftanity  to  the  right  man.  He  will 
MVt  complete  chargre  of  a  well  round- 
t^onday  package  published  in  a  new 
™>ilem  plant.  The  man  we’re  seeking 
^**4  be  imaginative,  creative  and, 
•ww  all,  possess  the  necessary  back- 
Pwnd  to  direct  all  phases  of  the  oi>- 
®*tion,  including  a  product  improve* 
■*1  program.  Assignment  can  be  both 
flanging  and  rewarding.  Send  com- 
Pjjs  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
IW.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

®ITOR. WRITER  with  integrity  for 
MIC  trade  newspaper  with  integrity. 
Hmiue  production,  etc.  Resume  with 
..I’eceived  and  wanted.  Box 
1958.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IBPORTERS  with  2  to  3  years’  expe- 
for  staff  openings  on  progres- 
SJgPOwing  prize-winning  daily  in 
rj**™  Pennsylvania.  Send  full  in- 
references  to:  Managing 
JWor,  Beaver  Oninty  Times,  Box  400, 
yrw.  Pa.  16009. 

— ^Top-level  speech  writer  for 
"•flbbon  New  York  corporation. 

eeoPeioie  end  social 
Knowledge  of  economics  highly 
J™«Me.  Background  in  newspaper 
iJ*.  ,*”■  teaching  preferred.  Salary 
'l».00(|.|12.ooo.  Send  resume  and 
of  work  to  Box  1966,  Editor 
•  rsbiisher. 


editor  ac  publisher  for  July  3,  1965 


KXPEBIBaNCBiD  BUSINESS  KEPORTBR 

Immediate  opening  for  a  fully  qualified 
professional.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in 
Itoth  theoretical  and  practical  eco¬ 
nomics.  have  a  good  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  real  estate  transactions,  se¬ 
curity  markets,  retailing  and  corporate 
finance.  Must  have  the  ability  to  work 
closely  with  all  levels  of  the  business 
community. 

Successful  applicant  must  be  a  work¬ 
ing  reporter  ...  no  arm  chair  editors 
ne^  apply.  ’The  position  is  one  of 
great  importance  on  a  Zone  5  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  approximately  36,000 
circulation  and  a  qualified  man  will  be 
paid  accordingly. 

Please  provide  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  1979,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPBRIB»ICED  COPY  READER  — 
Fast,  accurate  and  bright  on  heads, 
for  growing  morning  paper  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Good  pay — liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  1990,  Eidltor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  — 
West  Texas  daily  seeks  sports  writer 
who  also  can  work  sports  desk  for 
spot  on  3-man  staff.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  good  pay  for  reporter 
with  solid  sports  background.  Contact: 
Naaman  Nickell,  Six>rts  Editor,  ’The 
Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Tex. 


Editorial  | 

MANAGING  EDITOR  j  1 

For  large  circulation  monthly  magazine  !  : 
published  by  national  association  head-  i 
quartered  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Excellent  I 
opportunity  for  experienced  man  in  1 
magazine  layout  and  copy.  Industrial  i 
editors  with  management  background  t 
or  public  relations  considered.  Fine  I 
chance  to  grow.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR-REPORTER  for  ] 
weekly  group.  New  Jersey,  starting  at  | 
$130  weekly  plus  car  allowance.  Box 
2003,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

MODERN  UVING  PAGE  EDI’TOR—  | 
’This  could  be  the  chance  you’ve  been 
waiting  for.  Our  Modem  Living  Page 
Elditor  is  leaving  us  in  October  after 
more  than  20  years  service.  We  are  ' 
looking  for  an  industrious  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  iierson  who  likes  people  and 
has  the  ability  to  put  out  two  lively  [ 
Family  Pages  daily,  to  take  her  place. 
'This  is  a  challenging  position  that 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
a  capable  staff,  in  a  modern  and  pro¬ 
gressive  evening  newspaper.  It  offers 
you  a  good  future,  with  exceptional 
employee  benefits.  Area  1  and  2  ap¬ 
plicants  preferred.  If  you  think  you 
can  qualify,  then  send  full  details 
along  with  a  recent  photo  to:  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Herald,  New  Britain. 
Conn.,  06050. 

NEED  IMMEDIA’TELY  YOUNG  MAN 
familiar  with  desk,  features,  general 
assigrnment  work  for  newsroom  of  fast¬ 
growing  paper  in  growing  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  city.  Must  have  proven  experience 
in  all  phases  of  news  work.  Opix>r- 
tunity  to  advance  is  unlimited  to  right 
man.  We  have  pension  and  insurance 
programs  and  live  staff.  Good  working 
conditions.  Write:  P.  H.  Dobens,  Bkli- 
tor  of  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph. 

NEWSMAN  capable  of  advancing  to 
head  staff  of  6.300  circulation  midwest 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
well-based  in  general  news  work  on 
small  daily  to  step  up  to  more  re¬ 
sponsible  position  and  assume  leader¬ 
ship  place  in  progressive  community  of 
10.000.  Write  Box  1980,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NIGHT  SPORTS  REPORTTHt 
Zone  2,  p.m.  daily. 

Box  1977,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ON  FIkE  Assistant  City  Editor  who 
can’t  move  up.  60-M  p.m.  daily,  Zone 
3,  wants  you.  Excellent  deal.  Box  1974, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  7-M  daily.  Zone  6. 
Must  be  young,  energetic.  Salary  de¬ 
pends  upon  experience.  Box  1996,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNER  to  fill  new  position  as 
general  assignment  rei>orter  on  grow¬ 
ing,  award-winning  .’i-day  daily  in 
small  resort  city  near  cultural  center. 
Personality,  maturity  and  ability  to 
develop  into  top  reporter,  who  will 
also  use  camera,  are  more  imjiortant 
than  previous  experience.  Write  back¬ 
ground.  references,  salary  requirements 
to  George  M.  Ewing,  Pub.,  Daily 
Messenger,  Canandiagua,  New  York 
14424. 

COPYREADER 

Experienced  newspaper  copy- 
reader.  Prefer  college  graduate 
with  good  knowledge  of  grammar 
.and  current  affairs.  Salary  de- 
liendent  upon  experience.  Write: 

Personnel  Office 

DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  66101 

DESK  MAN — Morning  paper  in  raid- 
western  capital  city  seeks  journalism 
graduate  or  man  with  one  year’s  ex- 
iwrience  to  work  on  copy  desk.  Box 
25,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EDITOR  with  imagination,  industry 
iind  know-how  for  6600-circulation, 
offset  daily.  Looking  for  specialist  in 
local  news,  pictures,  features  with 
brightness,  sparkle.  Top  salary  for 
man  with  talent.  Send  samples,  resume 
to  Herman  .Schaafsma,  Norwalk  Re¬ 
flector.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

EDITOR 

Popular  Southern  California  consumer 
publication  .seeks  an  aggressive  take- 
charge  tyi>e  with  solid  magazine  ex- 
lierience,  taste  and  ambition.  We  are 
proud  of  our  magazine  and  are  there¬ 
fore  mighty  particular  about  the  kind 
of  iierson  we  hire  to  run  it.  Don’t 
apply  unless  you  think  you’ve  got  the 
stuff.  Salary  $10,000  to  $12,000  plus 
intriguing  incentive  plan.  The  right 
person  is  probably  the  number-one  or 
number-two  man  in  his  present  situ¬ 
ation,  so  all  replies  will  lie  kept  confi¬ 
dential.  Write: 

Jeff  Nathanson 

FM  and  FINEARTS  Magazine 
291  So.  La  Cienega  Blv<l. 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

HAVE  OPENINGS  for  telegraph  editor 
and  desk  man.  Both  must  have  ex- 
lierience  in  layout.  On  Florida’s  fabu¬ 
lous  southeast  coast.  Good  opportunities 
for  right  jieople.  Tell  all  in  first  letter. 
Box  34,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"IN  DEPTH"  EDITOR 

Ixmg-range  position  for  jierson 
who  wants  to  work  hard  putting 
out  superior  offset  product  for 
growing,  award-winning  Wiscon¬ 
sin  weekly.  Fine  small  city,  excel¬ 
lent  schools,  recreation,  good  pay 
for  one  who  likes  community  jour¬ 
nalism  “in  depth”  on  real  news- 
Iiajier  featuring  some  of  state’s 
iiest  writing,  jihotoe  and  comment. 
Box  20.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER- 

EDITOR 

IBM  has  several  unusual  ca¬ 
reer  openings  on  company 
publications  for  writers  and 
editors.  Preferred  experience: 
five  or  more  years  as  re¬ 
porter-writer  on  a  newspaper 
or  news  magazine.  Openings 
are  available  in  the  New  York 
area  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

IBM's  history  of  continuous 
growth  has  provided  Its  com¬ 
munications  professionals 
with  full  scope  for  personal 
and  professional  advance¬ 
ment. 

Please  write  In  complete  con¬ 
fidence,  outlining  your  ex¬ 
perience  and  Interests,  to  R. 
F.  Beston,  Dept.  545G3,  IBM 
Corporation,  112  East  Post 
Road,  White  Plains.  N.Y. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators-Machinists 


HELP  wani  ,:d 


LIVELY  ZONE  4  DAILY  nee<l8  ma¬ 
ture,  professionally-trained  youni;  man 
or  young  woman,  minimum  two  years’ 
experience,  enthused  about  this  fasci¬ 
nating  business  and  who  possesses  true 
concern  for  accurate,  fair  rejKirting. 
The  general  assignment  writer  selected 
will  find  challenging  opportunity  at 
good  pay  in  congenial  organization. 
Unusual  array  of  lienefits  including 
company-paid  insurance  programs; 
five-day,  40-hour  week.  Write  fully 
about  yourself,  enclosing  recent  photo, 
to  Managing  Editor,  Box  5,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  —  Northern  California  daily 
Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POUCE  &  COURT.S  REPORTER  with 
at  least  3  years’  experience  for  6-day 
p.m.  in  Central  Virginia  near  scenic 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Good  pay — 
short  hours — pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  James  A.  Hodges,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  -Advance,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  TWO  DAILY  news¬ 
papers  of  our  .small  group  retire  in 
four  years.  We  are  now  looking  for 
two  aggressive  management  trainees: 
one  for  the  editorial  department,  the 
other  for  display  advertising.  Either 
J-School  or  two-four  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  ’This  is  an  opportunity 
for  management  positions.  Send  full 
resume  to  Box  2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  2  or  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  wanted  for  Zone  2  afterniKtn 
daily  with  5(1.000  circulation.  High 
standards  and  good  Guild  contract. 
Send  full  resume  to  Box  35,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN, 
SPORTS  WRITERS, 
for  daily  a.m.  newspaper  in  progres¬ 
sive,  growing  city  in  E&P  Zone  3. 
Minimum  of  two  years’  exi>erience  de¬ 
sired.  Send  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  to  Box  31.  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLE  NEWSPAPER  in  Con¬ 
necticut  university  town  seeks  rejiorter 
for  non-beat  job  who  would  like  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  and  write  stories 
with  depth,  care  and  meaning.  This  is 
a  challenging  job  on  a  fine  small  daily 
(19,000).  Good  salary,  plc^asant  town, 
full  benefits,  con viviiil  staff.  Please  in¬ 
clude  availability  and  present  salary  in 
resume.  Must  be  willing  to  come  for 
inten-iew.  Box  30,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE-ORIENTED  Writer- Editor. 
Exijerienced  newsman  capable  of  depth 
reporting  and  with  potential  for  staff 
direction,  greater  resixjnsibility.  Box 
22,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRI’TER 

Major  Southeastern  daily  n^s  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  all-around  sports  re¬ 
porter.  Successful  applicant  will  be  in 
his  late  20’8  with  military  experience  ^ 
behind  him.  Journalism  degree  or 
equivalent  desired.  Write  giving  full 
description  to  Personnel  Department. 
Send  representative  samples  of  writing 
with  letter. 

THE  GHAROLETTE  OBSERVER 

600  South  Tryon  Street 

Charlotte.  N.  C.  28211 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Need  experienced 
.sports  man  for  No.  1  spot  on  six-inan 
staff  of  Zone  5  paper.  Box  4,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

THREE  DESKMEN  NEiaiED 
Large  Elastern  metropolitan  PM  seeks 
three  young  men  to  start  on  its  copy 
desk.  Fine  training  and  development 
progr.am.  Top  pay  and  lienefits.  Box 
12,  Eklitor  &  Pulilisher. 

WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  an  experienced 
reiKirter  for  county  government  and 
court  house  heat;  write  weekly  column, 
features;  15.000  class  afternoon  daily. 
Area  2.  Write  fully.  Box  36,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMIilN’S  DEPAR'raElNT  in  down- 
state  Illinois  daily  needs  young  woman 
with  primary  interest  in  journalism 
and  secondary  interest  in  homemaking. 
Prefer  journalism  major  .and  home 
economics  minor.  Apply  to  Box  15. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS 


If  you  have  been  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  for  a  few  years 
and  acquired  a  varied  experience — 
including  writing,  photography  and 
production — in  this  field,  we  have  a 
job  in  industry  Ixated  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  good  pay  and  a  future 
that  may  interest  you.  College  degree 
IS  required  preferably  with  journalism 
major,  but  we  will  consider  other  if 
experience  augments  it  Starting 
salary  range  $6,800-$7.500.  Unusual 
program  of  employee  benefits.  Write 
R-16,  P.  0.  Box  2068,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  19103  giving  full  details  and 
present  earnings.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer! 


I  Free  Lance 

<  PHOTOGRAPHERS  NEEDED  for  var¬ 
ied  assignments  in  Chart  Area  6  by 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  Room  1012, 
Missouri  Pacific  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63103. 

'  STRINGER  WANTEID  from  state  capi- 
I  tal  and  major  city  newspai>ers  to  re- 
I  i>ort  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
■  municiiial  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
I  to  right  man  or  woman.  Replii*s  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny.  Box  18, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERMAN  to 
ghost-write  television  scripts,  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  si>eeches.  Full  or  spare 
time.  Strong  research  .ability  required. 
Box  14,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Exlitor 
P.O.  Box  530,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

.STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  28,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Operators-Machinists 

MACHINIST,  night  situation,  37t(> 
hour  week  —  $147.00.  Air-conditioned 
plant.  14  Linotypes.  1  Elektron.  ’ITS 
experienced  desired.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact:  William  Seiferling,  ’The 
Home  Nows.  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  or  phone  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  daily 
newspaper  in  Mid-Atlantic  area.  Inter¬ 
type  with  TTS.  $186  per  week.  37% 
hours.  Company  benefits.  Lobster  shift. 
Full  details  with  first  letter.  Write 
Box  1795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Six  hot  machines,  including  1 
Elektron.  Book  printer  with  good 
working  conditions  and  good  fringe 
benefits.  Open  shop.  Box  1948,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST,  experienced, 
wanted  in  Northern  New  Elngland.  6 
Machines  (2  TTs).  Clood  l^efits — 
good  recreational  area.  Box  1944,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  :  OPERATOR  -  PRINTER, 
Ludlows,  hot  metal  pasto-up.  All  mod¬ 
ern  composing  room.  G-4-4’s.  Days 
$3.(16:  nights  $3.16.  Write  full  resume. 
L«o  J.  Carle,  Mechanical  Supt..  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram,  Ellyria.  Ohio  44036. 

EXPERIENCED  OPERA’TOR  to  moni¬ 
tor  3  TTS  machines,  occasionally  help 
in  ad  alley.  Write  full  details  to:  Bing 
Bogan.  Galion  (Ohio)  Inquirer. 

EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST-OPEBATOR 
to  maintain  8  IntertypM  and  ’ITS  equip¬ 
ment.  Progressive  Ohio  daily,  mcidern 
plant  air  bonditioned,  new  equii>ment, 
finest  working  conditions.  Open  i^op, 
excellent  community,  good  salary,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  life  insurance,  pension 
plan,  other  benefits.  Permanent  with 
future.  Give  full  information  first 
letter.  D.  F.  Daubel,  ’The  News- 
Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


TTS  PUNCHER,  376  lines  minimum. 
Night  situation,  37%  hour  week  — 
$147.00.  Air-conditioned  plant.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Tel :  William  Seiferling, 
(AC  201)  646-4000,  or  write:  The 

Home  News,  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. 

OPERATOR-PRINTER,  country- 
trained.  for  Model  "B”  Intertype.  Ex¬ 
pansion  program.  Swiss  community. 
GikkI  wages.  New  Glarus  Post,  New 
Glarus.  Wisconsin. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESS  ROOM  work¬ 
ing  foreman  or  supervisor.  Goss  32- 
page  deck  press  with  color  hump.  G^i.  j 
basic  press-room  "know-how”  required  ' 
as  well  as  ability  to  efficiently  admin-  i 
ister  crow.  Must  understand  the  impor-  , 
tance  of  setting  up  good  working  schexl- 
ules,  keeping  necessary  records  and 
cleanliness,  ’fiiis  is  an  AM  7-day  paper, 

\  so  much  responsibility  rests  on  this 
individual.  If  you  are  this  man,  apply 
at  once.  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  An¬ 
chorage.  Alaska  99501. 

WORKING  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  | 
for  Web  Rotapf  Offset  Plant.  Must  | 
lie  able  to  maintain  and  deliver  pre- 
mium  quality  work.  Many  benefits  and  i 
premium  salary  to  right  man.  Write 
experience,  age,  references,  marital  I 
status;  sobriety  essential.  Zone  6.  Box 
I  1946,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

TOP  OPPOR’TUNl’TY  FOR 
’TOP  PRESSMAN 

to  take  over  and  run  2nd  shift  in  news¬ 
paper  circular  house  pressroom.  Must 
l>e  familiar  with  stereotyping,  single 
and  double  width  presses ;  capable  of 
training  crew.  Top  wages  and  benefits. 
Permanent  position.  Suburban  Chicago  ■ 
area.  A  real  fine  opportunity!  Box  : 
1969,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

WEB  PRESS  FOREMAN  I 

Publishers  joining  forces  will  install 
web  offset  newspaper  press  near  major 
Wisconsin  city.  Opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  pressman  to  teke  charge  of 
growing  operation.  Write  references, 
experience  to  Howard  Sanstadt,  Wau-  , 
shara  Argus,  Wautoma.  Wis.  54982. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  tubu¬ 
lar  press  operation  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country.  City  of  40.-  , 

000.  good  schools  and  living,  five-day 
week.  Contact  Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  j 
Missoulian,  Missoula,  Montana  with  ^ 
work  references.  , 


(XJMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
2nd  shift.  This  is  a  working  foreman’s 
job  and  must  be  able  to  lockup  and 
lineup  forms  for  press.  Open  shop  in 
Cvmtral  New  Jersey.  Working  condi¬ 
tions  and  fringe  benefits  are  excellent. 
Box  1930,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

CAMERA  MAN  AND  STOIPPER  for 
new  offset  department  in  letterpress 
book  &  job  plant.  One  small  offset 
press  now,  but  this  department  will 
grow.  Good  fringe  benefits  and  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  Open  shop. 
(Antral  New  Jersey.  Box  1922,  Editor 
&  iKiblisher. 


EXPERIENQED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  productiem  departments  in  E&P 
Zones  6.  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewrit¬ 
ten  details  to  Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III. 
60603. 

Public  Relations 

ASSISTANT  Publications  Director  — 
Sharp,  versatile  young  woman  now 
sought  to  assist  Director  of  Publica¬ 
tions  for  large  national  agricultural 
firm.  Must  have  solid  writing  back¬ 
ground  and  have  knowledge  of  the 
graphic  arts;  must  be  able  to  handle 
rewrite,  layout,  editing  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  duties.  Photo  ability  not  necessary, 
but  would  be  a  definite  asset.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1909,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  8C 


i  PROMOTION 
COPYWRITI  RS 

Cate^illar  Ti.xtor  Co.  has 
!  openings  at  '♦  Jioudquar- 

ters  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  for 
experienc(Hl  proinoiion  copy¬ 
writers. 

j  Creative  assipnmonts  in 

Company  Parts  Sales  and 
Service  promotion  pro- 
jrrams.  Responsible  for  idea 
development  and  final  copy 
preparation  of  direct  mail 
I  literature  —  promotion  bul¬ 

letins  —  audio  films  —  sales 
kits  —  scripts  and  meeting 
guides  —  point  of  purchase 
displays. 

Prefer  bachelor’s  degree  in 
I  Journalism  or  English  with 

I  1-5  years  radio-TV,  news¬ 

paper  or  magazine  copy- 
writing  experience. 

Salary  commensurate 
with  ability. 

SUBMIT  RESUME  IN 
CONFIDENCE  TO: 

R.  C.  Colbert 
Technical  &  Professional 
Employment 
Box  0-1 

CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO., 
Peoria,  Illinois 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  REIJUnONS  WRITBB-Mt- 
jor  New  York  (Tity  coriioration  seeln 
career  man  for  full-scale  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  Should  have  demon¬ 
strated  writing  ability.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  or  public  relations  training 
helpful.  Fine  opportunities  in  pim, 
community  and  stock-holder  relation¬ 
ships,  editorial  services  and  employee 
communications.  Salary  $8,500-$12,000, 
depending  on  qualifications.  Box  1962, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AIRLINE  PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  - 
Major  airline  wants  young  J-graduate 
with  2-4  years’  daily  newspaper  «• 
perience  for  New  York  City  office  with 
primary  responsibility  at  Kennedy  Air¬ 
port.  Unlimited  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Starting  salary  $7,800.  Box 
2000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Man  under  J6 
with  broad  education,  writing  and 
grraphics  bent,  sought  as  .-issistant  in 
expanding  audio  visual  department  of 
large  Ohio  company.  Include  salary 
requirements  with  resume.  Box  1978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
Zone  2  college  needs  assistant  PR  di¬ 
rector  to  specialize  in  sports  informa¬ 
tion,  supervise  darkroom  operation. 
Sportswriting  iHowees,  photo 
:  ence,  Bacheior’s  degree  essential.  Send 
I  full  details,  including  resume  and 
i  salary  expectations,  to  Box  1986.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School  i 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
FYee  Information 
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Situstlons  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administratire 


KANAGi'^MENT  TEAM  seeks  chal- 
Itoge.  diiiiy  or  suburban  weekly  group, 
[iiperici'  od  all  departments.  Strong  on 
gfift — Knows  letterpress  equally  well. 
Box  1987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NBW.SI’APEn  MAKKETING  .MAN 
Ketourciliil.  energetic  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  exec,  seeking  challenging  mar¬ 
keting  .i.'isignment  with  iirogressive 
orgsniziition  of  any  size.  Idea  man. 
Marketing  training;  broad  newspaiwr 
|)Xckgroiiiid.  Know  research.  Familiar 
with  new  acquisition  techniques  and 
with  new  programing  applications  to 
id  sales  and  to  circulation  acquisition 
and  maintenance  problems.  Finest 
leferences  Hox  6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST  .  .  . 
Syndicates  please  investigate 
Box  3,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Artist  with  fi  years’  free-lance  editorial 
cartooning  e.xperience  desires  full-time 
position.  .Salary  secondary  to  oppor¬ 
tunity.  (^an  do  all-around  art.  College 
degree.  (!<>od  samples.  Fierce  desire. 
Box  23,  Ktlitor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR: 

Seeking  tissociation  with  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper.  Aggressive  and 
promotion-minded  with  demonstrated 
ability  to  organize  and  motivate  strong 
sales  force.  Particular  emphasis  on 
Home  Delivery.  Extensive  exjierience 
in  sales  promotions,  distribution  and 
labor  relations.  Age  46,  marrietl,  will 
re.|ocate.  .Available  for  immecliate  in¬ 
terview.  or  resume  in  confidence.  Box 
26,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HARD  WORKING, 
RbiSlTLT-PRODUCTNG 
Young  CM  seeks  new  challenge.  Proven 
record.  Iiest  references,  college  educa¬ 
tion.  Now  employed  as  CM  on  medium- 
site  daily-Sunday.  Box  32,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG.  UTLLY  TIiAINED  and  ex- 
penenced  Circulation  Manager  would 
like  to  locate  in  Zone  3.  Specialize  in 
newspapers  under  ISM;  will  also  ac¬ 
cept  Assistant  or  District  Managership 
for  over  ISM  class.  For  references  and 
resume  write  Box  33,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CTj^SIFIED  MANAGER,  mature,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Rebuild  if  necessary.  Refer¬ 
ences.  classified  display,  promotion. 
Box  1983.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  PRODUCER  with  know-how 
Md  ability  that  increases  classifiec 
revenue  and  readership  seeki 
challenging  management  opportunity, 
Box  1986.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

If  your  N.  Calif,  or  Northwest 
"■“Ret  is  growing  and  you  would 
like  to  have  a  substantial  increase 
jn  total  display,  there  is  a  good 
IMihood  that  I  can  accomplish 
this  for  you.  I  have  had  29  years’ 
wperience  in  the  publishing  field. 
Age  48.  This  includes  a  metro 
niarket  daily  and  present  perma¬ 
nent  employment  with  a  nationally 
yeyiized  consumer  magazine. 
Previous  experience  includes  25 
Years  in  merchandising  and  na- 
uonal  sales  and  4  years’  editorial. 

creative.  Ask  some  questions. 
Unlimited  references  from  execu¬ 
tes  known  to  you  or  your  SF 
“W  Area  reps.  Willing  to  relocate, 
ft  you  offer  a  challenge,  the  salary 
a  secondary  consideration.  Will 
«vel  at  own  expense  for  inter¬ 
view.  Box  2005,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN  presently  working 
50-M  daily,  stymied ;  want  more  chal¬ 
lenge  and  responsibility — assistant  or 
manager  small  daily.  Zone  2.  Box 
1991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


AMUSEMH»ITS.  Book  or  Travel  Edi¬ 
tor — magazine  or  PR  work.  Ten  years’ 
news,  desk  experience;  now  wire  edi¬ 
tor  for  metro  daily.  Age  28.  Box  1946, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARMY  SIGNAL  CORPS  CAPTAIN. 
English-Journalism  graduate,  winner 
of  National  Writing  Contest,  seeks 
I  writing  opportunity  with  newspaper  or 
I  advertising  agency.  Varied  adminis- 
'  trative  and  international  staff  experi- 
'  ence,  both  civilian  and  military.  29 
I  years  old.  Available  in  July.  Zones 
1,  8.  or  9  preferred.  Box  1938,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher, 


1  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR- WRITER. 
I  experienced.  Married,  36.  Industrial  or 
I  educational  publications  work.  Ten 
I  years’  Journalism.  Photography.  Box 
I  1959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VEaiSA’nLE  NEWSMAN,  40’8— head¬ 
ing  staff  of  12 — seeks  new  opportunity. 
Handles  anything;  strong  on  local, 
features.  Box  1953,  Editor  &  ivuli- 
lisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Award-winning  writer  of  precise,  in- 
depth  features  and  series  for  one  of 
midwest’s  major  dailies  seeks  changed 
atmosphere  in  which  vigor,  ideas  and 
imagination  are  both  sought  and  mean¬ 
ingful.  P'ormerly  department  head  edi¬ 
tor.  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  edi¬ 
torial  and  prcduction  phases.  Age  36, 
family.  Box  1997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS,  WIRE  service,  trade 
papers,  radio  news,  rewrite,  features, 
column,  editorials,  copy  editor.  At  It 
30  years — want  to  go  30  more.  Box 
1976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RBPORi’KK-EDI’TOR,  34.  nine  years’ 
experience  all  beats.  College  man. 
award-winner.  New  England  preferred. 
Box  1994,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WHO  NEEDS  SEiaSONED  NEWSMAN? 
Now  wire,  news,  makeup  editor  35-M; 
seek  Gulf  Coast,  Florida.  Permanent. 
Box  1992,  Editm:  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  OOUPLE:  man  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  high-ranking  eastern  university — 
college  newspaper  editor  —  experience 
with  large  New  York  daily;  wife, 
seven  month’s  by-line  exiierience  43,000 
daily;  desire  positions  as  reimrters. 
V^ill  relocate.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
19S1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRAUGHT  NEWSMAN,  29.  needs 
change  after  three  years  in  conserva¬ 
tive  south  hotbed.  Consider  paper  out 
of  U.S.A.  Prefer  Areas  8,  9.  Asset: 
versatility.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR,  wire, 
makeup.  Employed.  $130-$150  rating. 
Zones  2-3-4.  Available  July  15.  Bo.x 
7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPOR’TS-NEWS-COLUMNIST 
Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  page  columnist  seeks 
opportunity  immediately  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Area.  Box  21,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN.  TEEN-AGE  EXPERT,  25. 
seeks  position  as  teen  editor  and/or 
women’s  reporter  for  metropolitan 
newspaper.  'Two  years’  experience  on 
metropolitan  daily  as  women’s  feature 
writer  and  entertainment  columnist;  1 
year.  P.R.  for  national  women’s  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-REPOR’IER, 
EDITOR,  EXECUTIVE 
Thirty  years’  experience,  including  11 
years  agency  foreign  service ;  seeks 
public  relations  or  daily  job  at  10-M 
up.  Finest  references.  Box  19,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  3,  1965 


Editorial 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  female.  1% 
years’  experience  on  daily.  Degree, 
references.  Zones  1,  2  or  9.  Box  9. 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
liersonnel  roast  to  roast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 

SUBJECT — ^TRAVEL:  Young  and  able 
writer  touring  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
Mid-East  alone  on  economy  basis  can 
provide  travel  news  or  features.  Wire 
service  experience.  Leaving  Augrust. 
Box  1943.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rAUTOONS.  NO  STAFF  CAKTOOJflST? 
^itorial  cartoons— others.  Fast  serv¬ 
ice.  Joe  E.  Buresch,  145  l^ompsonville 
Rd.,  McMurray,  Pa.  15317. 


Free  Lance 

EXP85R1ENCTO  WRITEE-PHOTOOEAPHEB 
desires  article  and/or  photo  assign¬ 
ments  in  Boston  area  for  magazines, 
industrial  publications,  house  organs, 
brochures.  Contact:  H.  Smith.  Up- 
periver  Rd.,  Ipswich.  Mass..  01938. 


JOURNAL  COMJIEIICE  CORRESPONDENT 
can  undertake  additional  economic  as¬ 
signments,  stringerships  for  Spanish 
"lioom”  coverage.  Write:  Harold  F. 
Horstmeyer,  Generalisimo  74-2,  6D, 

Madrid  16,  S|>ain. 


SUBJECT  — AGRICUL’TURE.  Heavily 
experiencetl  agricultural  journalist 
South-Central  seeks  stringer  connec¬ 
tion,  or  can  accept  limited  number  of 
assignments.  Box  16,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sher, 

,  Public  Relations 

'  NEWSMAN  with  Negro  press  seeks 
PR  post  in  Washington,  D.C.  Twelve 
I  years’  experience ;  35,  married.  Box 
I  1933,  Editor  &  F^Uisher. 


|lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllll|||||illlllllllllH||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  j 
I  Order  Blank  | 

3  Name - 1 

3  Address - 5 

3  City -  1 

i  State - Zip  Code -  S 

I  By -  I 

3  Classification _  J 


1  Copy. 


g  O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  3 
5  To  Run:  Times  TTll  Forbidden  J 

3  Mail  to:  i 

g  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Aveaae  •  New  Yerfc.  New  York  10022  1 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Reaction  to  Santo  Domingo 


Ever  since  the  U.  S.  inter¬ 
vention  in  Santo  Domingo  we 
hav’e  read  thousands  of  words 
about  the  reaction  in  Latin 
America  —  most,  if  not  all,  of 
it  was  in  opposition  to  the  U.  S. 
move. 

We  have  had  the  personal 
feeling  that  many  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  editors  were 
writing  one  thing  in  their  col¬ 
umns  but  saying  something  en- 
tii'ely  different  in  private.  This 
feeling  was  fostered  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  sources  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  U.  S.  action  in  Santo 
Domingo  were  the  same  sources 
that  had  criticized  the  U.  S.  for 
its  failure,  for  not  having  gone 
far  enough,  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion. 

Our  opinion  is  bolstered  by  a 
letter  just  received  from  a 
friend  who  has  recently  re- 
turnetl  from  a  tour  around 
South  America  as  representa¬ 
tive  for  a  large  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

“I  have  talked  with  quite 
a  few  publishers  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,”  he  wrote,  “and  although 
many  of  them  defended  the 
principle  of  non-intervention 
publicly  through  their  editorials, 
privately  they  would  tell  me: 
‘Fiankly,  the  United  States  has 
(lone  us  a  great  ser\dce  by  pre¬ 
venting  another  Cuba.’  ” 

Enclosed  was  an  editorial 
from  an  Argentine  ne^vspaper 
in  which  the  publisher  “has 
shown  the  courage  to  say  pul>- 
licly  what  he  also  believes  pri¬ 
vately,”  our  friend  wrote.  It  ap- 
))eared  in  Los  Principios,  the 
dean  of  the  new’spapers  in  Cor¬ 
doba,  the  second  most  important 
city  in  Argentina.  The  publisher 
is  Dr.  Enrique  Nores  Martinez, 
a  winner  of  last  year’s  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Awai^. 

We  have  had  the  Los  Princi¬ 
pios  editorial  translated  and 
present  it  here  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  most  U.  S.  editors  would 
like  to  see  what  one  important 
South  American  newspaper  had 
to  say  about  the  Santo  Domingo 
affair  on  May  21.  The  title  of 
the  editorial  is:  “The  Only  Im¬ 
perialism.” 

«  *  * 

“The  convulsion  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  has  provided 
a  splendid  excuse  to  interna¬ 
tional  Communism  to  launch  a 
well-planned  offensive  against 
the  United  States  which  has  not 
missed  our  own  country.  We  are 
not  passing  judgment  on  the  in- 
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ternal  affairs  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  we  dislike  to  give 
the  impression  that  we  are  sid¬ 
ing  with  either  one  of  the  rival 
factions.  But  w’e  cannot  ignore 
that  this  is  not  a  purely  domes¬ 
tic  conflict.  The  very  first  thing 
we  can  see  is  that  the  noble 
Dominican  soil  has  been  picked 
by  international  Communism  as 
another  beachhead  on  the  road 
to  the  conquest  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Cuba  was  not  enough.  It 
needed  company. 

“Well  awai-e  of  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  the  United  States  de¬ 
cided  to  thwart  the  ambitious 
plan.  Realizing  that  any  loss  of 
time  could  be  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  Democracy,  it  landed  military 
foi-ces  which  also  had  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  protect  the  lives  of  a 
great  number  of  Americans. 
Such  forces  arrived  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  avoid  a  Communist 
takeover.  Otherwise,  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Castroite  volunteers 
which  had  landed  the  week  be¬ 
fore  with  revolutionary  designs 
would  hav’e  accomplished  their 
purpose.  President  Johnson’s 
firm  decision  stopped  them. 
There  was  no  room  for  another 
Cuba  in  the  American  continent. 
But  the  Communists,  smarting 
with  indignation  before  the 
landing  of  American  marines, 
proceeded  to  unleash  a  storm 
of  protests  against  the  land  of 
Lincoln.  Demonstrations  were 
organized  throughout  Latin 
America  to  protest  against 
American  “imperialism.”  But 
we  know  what  they  mean  by 
imperialism :  anything  that 
w'ould  oppose  a  Communist  take¬ 
over  of  one  country  after  an¬ 
other  and  finally  a  whole  con¬ 
tinent.  We  had  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  in  Viet  Nam,  where  the 
strong  determination  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  to  defend 
Asia  against  the  ruthless  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy  has  set  in 
motion  a  perfectly  timed  propa¬ 
ganda  to  bring  the  United 
States  into  disrepute. 

“The  time  is  here  to  speak 
plainly  in  order  that  the  whole 
world  may  know  what  is  at 
stake  —  no  less  than  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Commu¬ 
nism  is  bent  on  world  domina¬ 
tion.  It  tried  to  conquer  Europe 
in  1948,  but  the  Marshall  Plan 
led  them  to  their  failure.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  Asia,  it  succeeded  in  con¬ 
quering  China,  which  now  has 
turned  against  its  good  ally  of 
yesterday.  Next  in  its  plans 


Detroit  News  Names  City 

Appointments  to  three  execu¬ 
tive  positions  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Detroit  News 
have  been  announced  by  Martin 
S.  Hayden,  editor  of  the  News. 

Boyd  Simmons,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich.,  a  member  of  the 
News  staff  since  1937,  becomes 
city  editor. 

were  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
The  Reds  grabbed  Cuba  in  Latin 
America.  They  moved  into  Lu¬ 
mumba’s  realm  in  Africa,  two 
splendid  lieachheads  indeed  to 
be  used  as  springboards  for  sub¬ 
versive  action  including  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare.  We  have  had 
guerrillas  right  here  in  Salta, 
but  their  most  active  center  of 
operations  has  been  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Colombia. 

“Russia  nev'er  show’s  its  hand, 
of  course.  Such  hope!  But  it  is 
in  the  middle  of  it,  everywhere. 
Its  agents  are  active  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  in  the  factories,  in  the 
unions,  wherever  there  is  a 
group  capable  of  stirring  social 
agitation.  Social  agitation  is  in¬ 
dispensable  that  Communism 
may  thrive,  for  it  breaks  dis¬ 
cipline,  encourages  resentment, 
determines  a  bigh  cost  of  living, 
yioverty  and  hatred.  Russia  is 
behind  it  all.  It  loses  no  time 
organizing  and  financing  dem¬ 
onstrations  where  the  yells  of 
‘police  bnitality’  and  ‘dowm  with 
yankee  imperialism’  are  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day. 

“You  don’t  have  to  go  to 
great  pains  to  show  there  is  but 
one  imperialism  in  the  world, 
Russian  imperialism.  Imperial¬ 
ism  is  best  (lefined  by  the  vorac¬ 
ity  of  its  ambitions  over  other 
countries,  disregarding  all  prin¬ 
ciples  and  moral  restraints.  Will 
the  reader  of  this  editorial  ask 
himself  which  are  the  countries 
that  suffer  under  the  Russian 
yoke?  The  answer  will  be  Po¬ 
land,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Bul¬ 
garia,  East  Germany,  Cuba. 
There  w’e  find  Russian  troops. 
There  every  intent  of  liberation 
is  crushed  with  incredible  cruel¬ 
ty.  In  the  heroic,  most  noble 
Hungary  the  repression  was  so 
bloody  during  the  1956  upris¬ 
ing  that  not  even  women  or 
children  were  spared.  Yet  all 
those  demonstrators  who  are 
yelling  now  ‘Dowm  with  Yankee 
imperialism’  were  not  moved  at 
all  by  the  inhuman  serfdom  that 
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and  State  Editors 

Ray  O.  Williams,  of  Detroit, 
becomes  state  editor.  He  joined 
the  News  in  1943. 

John  C.  Crellin,  of  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  was  appointed 
an  assistant  city  editor  with 
added  responsibility  for  staff 
training  and  development.  He 
joined  the  News  in  1960. 

was  imposed  upon  a  people  that 
was  heir  to  great  historical 
deeds.  Communists  kept  abso¬ 
lute  silence  all  over  the  world. 
They  had  to  ignore  what  was 
going  on.  But  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  undertakes  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  protection  of  free¬ 
dom,  in  Viet  Nam  and  Santo 
Domingo,  the  expressions  of  re¬ 
pudiation  are  heard  again  and 
demonstrations  of  protest  are 
organized  to  condemn  Yankee 
‘imperialism’  with  bitter  indig¬ 
nation. 

“World  opinion  knows  it.  So 
do  the  people.  But  still  there  are 
those  who  do  not  know  it  be¬ 
cause  they  refuse  to  know  the 
truth.  They  are  echoing  slogans, 
unfortunately.” 


Gaherin 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

number  of  situations  during  the 
life  of  the  contract,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  perhaps  half  of 
that  number  will  become  redun¬ 
dant.  Whereas  by  attrition  the 
number  of  workers  might  drop 
by  35  or  40  in  the  course  of  the 
contract,  they  ask  us  to  hire 
unnecessary  people  to  hold  up 
the  work  force. 

“In  another  novel  approach, 
a  share  of  so-called  savings  is 
sought.  This  has  been  rejected 
by  publishers  in  New  York. 
• 

6  Collegians  on  Staff 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Six  college  students  have 
joined  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Savannah  News-Press 
for  the  summer.  The  Evening 
Press  has  Lauren  McClanahan, 
Ron  Speegle  and  Don  Dod^n 
as  reporters.  On  the  Morning 
News,  Mike  Davies  is  working 
as  a  reporter,  Frank  Tilton  is 
on  the  state  desk  and  Sam  Davis 
is  in  sports. 
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The  compact  self-contained 
Operating  Unit  of  the 

ST'A.H  AutoSetter  attaches 


The  AutoSetter  operating  unit,  which  is  actuated  by  signals 
from  the  AutoSetter  reader,  fits  all  standard  Linotype  and 
Intertype  keyboards.  Two  bolts  quickly  fix  it  in  position, 
without  special  adapter  keyboard  equipment  or  other  ma¬ 
chine  modification. 

If  necessary  it  can  be  removed  for  bench  inspection  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  There  is  one  dust-proof,  long-life  solenoid 
for  spacebands  and  one  for  each  magazine  channel.  Each 
solenoid  is  individually  replaceable  in  a  few  seconds,  and 


the  unit  can  be  adapted  to  a  revised  keyboard  layout  without 
special  tools. 

Because  it  attaches  to  the  rear  of  the  keyboard,  there  is 
no  bothersome  bulk  in  front  to  interfere  with  manual  opera¬ 
tion.  Keyboard  touch  remains  unchanged,  since  contact  be¬ 
tween  operating  unit  and  key  weights  occurs  only  under 
tape  control. 

The  operating  unit  is  only  one  of  the  superior  features 
found  in  the  Star  AutoSetter.  Write  today  for  the  full  color 
brochure  describing  the  AutoSetter  system  in  detail. 


OTHER  STAR  PRODUCTS  INCLUDE  THE  SELECTROM  AT  1C  OUADDER.  IMPROVED  PARTS  AND  THE  V-BELT  MOTOR  DRIVE. 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 


A  DIVISION  or  POWJSne  S  EATOW 

IICAGO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY  MO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
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To  Washington 
Via  Iwo  Jima 

First  a  Marine  Corps  combat  correspond¬ 
ent,  later  Washinyrton  correspondent  for 
three  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in  the 
Southwest — The  Fort  Worth  Press,  El 
Paso  Herald-Post  and  The  Albiuiuerque 
Tribune — that’s  39-year-old  Seth  Kantor. 
From  Washinfrton  he : 

— Accompanied  John  F.  Kennedy  on 
the  President’s  fatal  trip ;  was  in  the  motor¬ 
cade  in  Dallas  and  later  witnessed  the  kill- 
in}?  of  Lee  Oswald  in  the  police  station  base¬ 
ment;  had  known  Jack  Ruby  as  a  reporter 
in  Dallas;  and  was  called  to  testify  before 
the  Warren  Commission  on  the  activities  of 
Ruby. 

— Broke  the  TFX  contract  award  story 
a  month  before  the  Defen.se  Department  an¬ 
nounced  that  General  Dynamics  of  Fort 
Worth  was  winner  of  the  $7  billion  contract 
to  build  the  new  warplane,  emer}?in}f  now 
as  the  Fill. 

— Uncovered  a  cash  }rift  from  a  Wash- 
injrton  lobbyi.st  to  a  Texas  Con}?re.ssman  to 
“help  defray  costs’’  of  a  non-existent  polit¬ 
ical  campai}?n. 

Seth  be}ran  his  newspaper  career  20 
years  a}?o  as  a  combat  correspondent  in  the 
Pacific.  He’d  enlisted  in  the  Marines  at  17. 
was  a  machine}?unner  in  the  campai}?ns  of 
Guam  and  Iwo  Jima. 

After  the  war  he  became  a  sports  editor 
on  dailies  in  Michi}ran  and  Colorado,  then 
spent  five  years  as  a  fx'ee  lance  writer  in 
Texas  for  more  than  20  national  ma}razines. 
Back  to  newspapering,  he  was  }feneral  as- 
si}?nments  reporter  and  columnist  for  The 
Fort  Worth  Press  and  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
before  joinin}?  Scripps-Howard’s  Washin}?- 
ton  bureau  in  May,  1962,  to  fill  his  present 
assignment. 


Seth  Kantor,  left,  checks  facts  with  President's  aid) 
Jack  Valenti,  in  the  White  House  rose  gardei 
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